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DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. I. 


WENTY - FIVE 
years ago there was 
no such thing as 
scientific dairying 
in California. San 
Francisco, the only 
large city, was sup- 
plied in a desultory way with milk and 
butter; and in the smaller towns the 
merchants acted as middlemen between 
the farmers and the consumers. For 
milk, the one cow system was popular, 
and for those who did not care to go to 
the trouble of keeping their own ani- 
mals there was appeal to the neighbors, 
or to the owners of small dairies in the 
suburbs. 

There have always been, however, 
great numbers of cattle in California. 
Those brought by the Spaniards thrived 
like weeds, and multiplied wonderfully 
in the land. They were of small value 
except tor their hides, and no attempt 
was made to convert their milk into 
marketable commodities, for the simple 
reason that there was no market avail 
able for the products when produced. 
Even at the large ranch houses there were 
seldom milk and fresh butter, though 
they made a sort of cheese. The olive 
oil, however, has always appealed more 
strongly to the Spanish palate than the 


7A, - 
. 


taste of butter, and the latter was used 
sparingly in cooking, and still less at 
board. F 

It is a curious fact that even after the 
American conquest, and the division of 
the great Spanish grants into smaller 
ranches, it was a long time before dairy 
products came to be held in the same 
estimation that they were elsewhere. 
This was due to a variety of causes. 

In the first place, few of the first set- 
tlers came from countries as warm as 
California. The turning over of the 
virgin soil produced much. malaria. and 
they were distrustful of the fitness of 
their older habits of life under these 
new and untried conditions. The greater 
sickness and mortality, due to hardships 
and climatic causes, were attributed to 
all sorts of fanciful sources. 

Even to this day, in some sections, 
there are Californians who will not eat 
uncooked fruit, nor drink a glass of milk, 
because of their superstitious belief in 
their climatic unfitness. They do not 
carry their convictions to the point of 
generalization, as arule. The stranger 
and the unwary will be free to eat and 
drink among them of these or any other 
article of food according to fancy. 

In the second place, a large number 
of those who tilled the soil were “rent 
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ers,” who had no expectation of remain- 
ing permanently on the land. Their 
only ambition was to make as much 
money as possible out of their crop ; and 
they had no interest whatever in any- 
thing outside. Most of these renters 
were wheat farmers, and in their feverish 
anxiety to garner every penny possible 
from their lease, sowed their grain up 
to the very thresholds of their houses. 

A third objection came from the cat- 
tle men, who claimed that the milk 
should not be taken from the cows, be- 
cause the operation would interfere with 
the proper development of the calves. 
I have known of ranches where the 
pastures were black with cattle, on which 
a pound of butter was never made, and 
milk itself was as much of a luxury as 
in a crowded city. It does not seem 
possible that this objection could be so 
seriousiy urged ; but within three years 
a leading agricultural paper here pub- 
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lished a communication from an excited 
dairyman, which made this argument. 
The writer cited the amount of milk 
consumed by babies in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago, and comparing this 
with the number of cows and the amount 
of milk necessary for the proper raising 
of the calves, figured out that there 
would not be enough nutriment after 
the babies were supplied to bring the 
calves to their full and proper develop- 
ment. 

The editor's reply to this alarmist went 
directly to the point, and covered every 
contingency. He said that in the first 
place there. were not babies enough to 
the square mile in California seriously to 
interfere with the cattle industry for a 
number of generations to come. In the 
second place, that the majority of Cali- 
fornia babies were not brought up that 
way. Inthe third place, that he did not 
believe that the calves would really be 
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injured by the system. And finally, no 
matter what the results might be, if it 
came to a question as between calf and 
baby, that he might as well make up his 
mind to the fact that the baby would be 
the victor every time. 

With closer settlement, however, and 
the increasing number of small cities 
and towns, the dairy industry began to 
take its place as a legitimate business. 
Among the later immigrants were many 
Swiss and Germans, who had made a 
business of dairying in their native lands, 
and naturally turned to it in the country 
of their adoption. These foreigners have 
practically monopolized the dairying in- 
dustry of the Coast, and not only sup- 
ply the wants of the mechanical side of 
the business, but also have pushed their 
way into the ownership and manage- 
ment of dairy farms, conducted with 
more or less skill and care. The Swiss 


is thrifty; and the young man who 
comes here with no capital but his 
hands, saves up the wages gained as 
herdsman or milker, until enough is laid 
by to admit of the purchase of a small 
tract of land of his own, when he at 
once starts in with an independent dairy 
in miniature, to be increased as the funds 
in hand will allow him to buy more cows. 

It is safe to say, however, that dairy- 
ing will never be a leading industry in 
California. In the first place, the in- 
tense heat of the summer months burns 
up the natural vegetation. As a conse- 
quence, a natural limit to the area suited 
for this business js constituted by the 
mountain range that lies nearest to the 
ocean on the west. But the strongest 
influence that acts towards limiting the 
amount of dairying done in California is 
monetary. The same land required for 
pasturing the cattle, if set out to fruit, 
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returns a larger profit, with a smaller 
expenditure of effort. In other words, 
you are obliged to harvest your milk 
crop twice a day, while your fruit crop 
requires like attention only once or 
twice a year. 

The early Spanish cattle were suffi- 
ciently free from mixture with outside 
herds to fix the characteristics and pe- 
culiarities acquired in acclimatization 
into a distinct and strongly marked race 
individuality. The type which resulted 
was tough, wiry, and active, medium in 
size, and well fitted to cope with scarcity 
of water, and the precarious subsistence 
afforded by the grassless summer plains. 
The yield of milk was moderate, and its 
quality only fair. 

Beginning with this stock as a basis, 
the problem that presented itself to the 
first scientific dairymen was how so to 
breed into and cross breed that the max- 
imum amount of dairy product should 
return from a given quantity of food and 
care. This battle of the breeds has been 
waged with much energy and fury up to 
the present time. 

The first thoroughbreds to gain public 
favor were the Short Horns. These, 
however, soon gave way in the estima- 
tion of the dairymen to other stocks 
more largely milkers ; though as a beef 
stock they still stand high in the public 
liking. Then came the Polled Angus, 
the Ayrshire, the Jersey, the Holstein, 
and others ; all of which have had their 
enthusiastic admirers, each of whom 
was sure his own favorite was the best. 

It is yet too soon to say definitely 
which breed will finally be fixed upon, 
and, for that matter, there is much rea- 
son to believe that no one sort will ever 
gain the public confidence to the exclu- 
sion of the others. The wide variation 
in the topographic and climatic features 
of the State make it more than probable 
that the cow fitted to the condition of 
one locality will not be entirely what is 
wanted in another section. Along the 


Marin and San Mateo hillsides, where 
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the air is cool and the grass green the 
greater part of the year, no such amount 
of endurance is required as on the hot, 
treeless plains of Tulare. 

The main choice now seems to lie be- 
tween the Jerseys and the Holsteins. 
For a long time the former had it all 
their own way. There seemed to be 
some quality in the climate of the coast 
slopes that was similar to that of their 
native land. They throve and multi- 
plied, and scored points in their favor, 
not alone by their practical qualities, but 
also by the picturesque value of their ap- 
pearance. There is something dainty 
about the lines of their figures,— they 
lack the clumsiness and heaviness of 
other cattle,— and even the dairyman 
who is not credited generally with much 
artistic leaning, found a quiet pleasure 
in their appearance against the land- 
scape. 

The Holstein fuifills all the practical 
ideals, but lacks this charm of delicacy. 
Its black and white coat blends well 
with the green pasture, but there is none 
of that suggestion of elegant strength 
about it which is so marked in its dun- 
colored rival. It is taking the place of 
the Jersey because it is a larger milker 
and bigger animal ; and further, because 
while the Jersey has all the capricious- 
ness of temper accredited to beauty, the 
Holstein is mild and equable in disposi- 
tion, and seldom, if ever, shows vicious- 
ness, even under provocation. 

Curiously enough, there has been a 
tendency in some quarters to disparage 
all blooded stock, because of the failure 
of the Jerseys to hold their own in the 
dairying field. It must be admitted that 
after extensive trial the results were not 
what the breeders had a right to expect. 
A careful examination, however, will 
show that the fault lay with the dairy- 
men rather than with the breed. 

While there were many first-class an- 
imals among those first imported from 
Eastern or foreign herds, there were also 
a large number that were not. These 
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were bred in again and again, and fur- 
ther, little or no effort was made to se- 
lect for breeding among their progeny 
only those with strongly-marked good 
qualities of the practical sort desired. 
As a natural result,.a few generations 
brought a marked deterioration of stock, 
both in point of size and also in milk 
capacity. The weaknesses had been 
multiplied and ac- 
centuatedasoften 
as the virtues. 

It is naturally 
hard for a breeder 
who has spent 
large sums for 
thoroughbreds, 
and who knows 
their value, to 
bring himself to 
send to the butch- 
er a cow of good 
blood because she 
happens to be un- 
der the pailing 
standard. An or- 
dinary cow he 
would weed out 
without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, 
but only long and 
bitter experience 
has taught him 
that a standard of 
this sort once 
fixed must be ad- 
hered to, if he 
wishes to avoid 
the rapid deterioration of his herd. 

Another fertile reason for the lack of 
unanimity about the practical value of a 
given stock lies in the different treat- 
ment given them by different breeders. 
One dairyman feeds alfalfa, and finds 
his cattle thrive marvelously, and out- 
reach his expectations both as to the 
quantity and the quality of their return. 
Another, in a different section, feeds 
the same breed as the first on the same 
fodder, in the same way, and finds that 
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the cattle fatten too much, the milk has 
a peculiar flavor, does not keep so well, 
and is generally disappointing. It is 
hardly to be expected that these two 
men would agree on the value of the 
stock for dairy purposes. 

Another breeder who had no faith in 
pure bloods as against high-grade cows, 
spent much time and ingenuity in prov- 


HOLSTEIN BULL, 


ing this fact in relation to certain heifers 
of his herd. He studied the question of 
feed and surroundings, and even went 
so far as to have the animals led a cer- 
tain number of miles each day, so as to 
insure the proper amount of exercise. 
The results of this scientific treat- 
ment were astonishing, and the milk 
record of these graded animals was in- 
disputably as good as those of most of 
the pure blooded stock. It is easy to 
understand, however, how this was 














HOLSTEIN COW. 


brought about. Not all, nor even a ma- 
jority, of graded cattle, well cared for 
and fed, would have given these returns. 
What was proved was, simply, that 
grades, if selected with special atten- 
tion to their milking qualities, will some 
times equal the ordinary run of pure 
bloodsinthe quantity and quality of their 
milk. 

There is no way of arriving accurately 
at the number of thoroughbred cattle 
now in California. There is no general 
local system of registry, and the Eastern 
herd books do not tell how many have 
been sent to the Coast. But it is safe 
to say that the proportion is small. A 
large estimate would place at a twenti- 
eth of all the milch cattle here the num- 
ber of pure bloods and good grades 
taken together. In the scientific dairies 
the proportion is much larger and nearly 
all the bulls are thoroughbreds or high 
grades. The next ten years will show 
a decided general improvement in Cal- 
ifornia stock. 

The establishments for the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese are so different 
from the dairies which simply produce 
milk for public consumption, that it 
seems best to take them up separately 
and touch on the characteristics of each 

Of a necessity large milk ranches must 
be near the cities they supply. San Frar- 
cisco, being the only large city, has till 
within a few years been the only one in 
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California for which it was worth while 
to cater on the extensive scale that it is 
necessary where scientific methods are 
to have full play. Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, Oakland, and San José, are still 
“rural” enough in their make-up to 
allow of milk supply largely from a mul- 
titude of small dairies, most of them 
within the city limits. 

But in the neighborhood of San Fran- 
cisco there are several establishments 
conducted by intelligent and shrewd dai- 
rymen where the production of “ country 
milk” is carried on in a way that exhibits 
the possibilities of American dairying at 
its best. 

Every year, at one of the best of these 
farms, which I take as the type of all, 
as the new heifers come in, a certain 
number of the poorer cows are weeded 
out. A careful record is kept of each 
cow's milk, the product from each being 
weighed once every fortnight. From 
this an average of the whole amount of 
milk given by each cow between calves 
is arrived at, and this is compared with 
a fixed empirical standard. This limit 
varies in different establishments, from 
three thousand to four thousand pounds. 
Cows whose pailing capacity falls below 
this limit are butchered for beef, to sup- 
ply with meat the small army of men 
employed about the place. 

The cows are divided into two lots, 
each with barns and buildings of its 
own, the two establishments being: about 
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a mileand a half apart. This avoids the 
confusion of bringing too large a num- 
ber of cattle together in one place. 
About five hundred cows are milked 
daily in these two places. The milking 
is done in the barns, which are specially 
arranged for the purpose. The whole of 
the floor is concreted, and so sloped and 
drained that it is possibie to wash it 
so clean with a hose that no odor of the 
barnyard is perceptible. Everything is 
as sweet and clean as if no cattle ever 
entered it. Along the center, for the 
full length, runs a roomy passageway, 
laid with tracks for the trucks on which 
the feed is brought. On either side of 
this passageway are the feed boxes, ard 
beyond them the stanchions by which 
the animals are held in place. At milk- 
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quiet standing of the cow during milk- 
ing. 

In the center of the barn is a large 
open space, to which each milker comes 
to empty his pail as it is filled. Passing 
up a short flight of steps, he empties his 
bucket into the large strainer, the milk 
falling into a receptacle below. This 
receptacle is set in the wall between the 
barn and the separator room, and all the 
milk from the different cows is emptied 
into it. By this means each customer 
is assured of an even grade of milk, 
which is an average of the milk of all 
cows in the dairy. 

There is little of the poetry about this 
operation of milking that sentimental 
people are in the habit of associating 
with it. Dairy maids are conspicuous 
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ing time the cows are let into the barn 
beyond these stanchions. The cows are 
divided up into “strings” of thirty-six 
each, and a separate milker is assigned 
to each string. As each milker lets in 
his string, the intelligent animals ar- 
range themselves in proper order, each 
in her regular place. The stanchions 
are arranged in a peculiar V-shaped man- 
ner, and in order to reach their feed the 
cows are obliged to insert their heads in 
the crotch of the V. The milker then 


goes along and lets down a little cross 
bar above the head of each cow, which 
catc.es close enough to prevent the 
withdrawal of her head, but not close 
enough to hamper the free action of her 
This contrivance insures the 
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in California by their absence. On many 
ranches this work falls into the hands of 
the ubiquitous Chinaman, and at best 
the milker is a man body of Swiss or 
Portuguese extraction. These men go 
about their work with phlegmatic indif- 
ference, working like so many machines 
until their task is done. A cow is gen- 
erally finished in from five to six min- 
utes, and in general a milker expects 
to finish his string in a little over three 
hours. Whatever fault may be found 
with the picturesqueness, there is much 
of comfort to be drawn from the abso- 
lute cleanliness of the operation. 

These men are obliged to observe the 
strictest rules in this regard, and so far 
is the precaution carried that no one of 
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them is allowed to enter the separating 
room or to approach the milk after it 
has been poured into the strainer. They 
are charged with the duty of keeping 
clean the miiking sheds, and this with 
the milking constitutes their whole work. 

From the strainer the milk passes 
either to the separator or to the cooling 
tanks. 

No large dairy is now complete with- 
out one of these separating machines. 
The two sorts most commonly in use on 
the coast are the DeLaval and the 
Sharples, both of which do excellent 
work. The object in their use is the 
separation of the cream from-the milk 
while yet it is fresh frem the cow. Not 
only is the process more completely 
effected than by the old way of setting 
in pans, but there is a distinct saving to 
the cream of the volatile and delicate 
flavoring oils, which are affected by the 
milk acids and dissipated by standing in 
the pans. 

The separation is effected by centrif- 
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ugal action. The machine is practically 
a large bow] which revolves at a rate of 
from six to eight thousand revolutions a 
minute. A simple contrivance forces the 
milk to follow the rotation of the vessel. 
The milkand the cream being of different 
specific gravities, separate almost imme- 
diately upon being put into the machine. 
The milk being the heavier, passes to 
the circumference, and is forced up and 
out through a small delivery tube. The 
cream collects at the center, and rising 
up, overflows through the outlet at the 
top. 

Enough milk is run into it to secure 
the amount of cream necessary to sup- 
ply orders for the day. The cream, as 
it comes out, is bottled and set away to 
cool, and the warm skimmed milk is 
carried away, to be fed to the calves or 
hogs, an average of about one hundred 
and fifty gallons per day is thus separat- 
ed. The remainder of the milk passes 
from the straining tank through a spiral 
apparatus, around which cold water is 
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kept constantly circulating. When it 
leaves this it has lost the major part of 
its heat, and is then carried along a shal 
low tin trough, and allowed to fall into 
the large tank from which the cans are 
filled. 

This little trough, small as its part 
seems in the general process, is counted 
one of the greatest discoveries in modern 
dairying. Its use is to aerate the milk 
as it passes through it, and this process 
of aeration is said to nearly double the 
keeping quality of the milk. 

From these general details one gets a 
small idea of the minute at- 
tention and watchful care 
that must be given to the 
milk business to render it 
profitable. There are few un- 
dertakings in whichthe minor 
conditions have to be more 
carefully watched. Every 
day, at each barn, entries are 
made in the books as to the 
number of cows milked and 
the quantity of milk given at 
each milking. The average 
amount given by each cow 
and the proportion of cream 
to the milk is also noted. 
Besides these the number of 
fresh cows coming in daily, 
and the number of dry ones 
going out, the amount and 
nature of the ground feed 
given them, the quantity and quality of 
the hay that is fed, the temperature, the 
condition of the green pasturage, and 
everything eise that might have a ten- 
dency to affect the quantity or quality 
of the milk, is methodically noted and 
carefully entered for future use. Each 
month these books are footed, and with 
the data on hand which they afford it is 
possible to intelligently account for or- 
dinary variations in the milk. 

It is astonishing how small a cause 
will lead to a large variation. Changes 
in the weather are the most common 
reasons for a sudden falling off. A cow 


is peculiarly sensitive to heat and cold, 
and exposure to cold rains or sudden 
frosts will often dry her up completely. 
The question of feed, too, is important 
in this respect, and it is here that the 
dairyman who has no means of irrigating 
his pastures finds a peculiar source of 
loss. The hot weather comes on sud- 
denly, the green feed dries up, and 
unless immediate care is given to pro- 
vide for the cows some other food of a 
value proportionate to the grass, they 
will inevitably fall away in the amount 
of milk that they give. 








THE MILK HOUSE 


What really happens in such cases is 
a sort of slow starvation. It takes blood 
to make milk, and if material is not sup- 
plied to renew the blood thus wasted, 
the system of the cow runs down under 
the repeated draught. Not only is there 
a temporary shrinkage in the yield, but 
changes occur in the udder of the ani- 
mal which permanently prevent the 
revival of the milk capacity. There is 
a shrinkage in the blood vessels there, 
and once reduced, no amount of feeding 
will enlarge them again until the cow 
comes in with a new calf. This fact 
does not seem to be well understood, 
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and great loss to dairymen each year 
results from carelessness in the midsum- 
mer feeding. 

The only way in which this trouble 
can be avoided is by seeding extensively 
to grasses, artificially sustained, so that 
there will be green feed all the year 
round. The best dairy farms are so 
seeded, and in summer present the ap- 
pearance of an Eastern landscape rather 
than that one is accustomed to find in 
California. Between the pastures go 
broad graveled roads leading to the 
barns, and trees of various sorts have 
been planted so as to give shelter from 
the sun and break the wind, making al- 
together an almost ideal place for bovine 
happiness. It is necessary to build the 
roadway as carefully as if they were the 
streets of acity ; for the daily passage of 
so many hoofs cuts and wears the roads 
more than ordinary travel would do, and 
it is only by the strictest care that they 
are kept in passable condition. 

On the general question of “feed” 
there is as much diversity of opinion 
as on that of breeds. One dairyman 
finds that alfalfa answers all his needs, 
while another feeds wholly hay and be- 
lieves in nothing else. What ground 
feed shall be given, whether it shall be 
fed cooked or raw, and the relative value 
of beets, turnips, and “swill”’ feeds as 
producers of milk, are burning questions 
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with the cattlemen, and ones which are 
still far from ultimate decision. 

Probably the secret underlying the 
tangle is that local influences are signif- 
icant in determining the nature of the 
feed to be given. The particular article 
which is most practical and profitable for 
producing milk in one section may well 
prove of less value in another. And 
further, in the same locality different 
conditions may at different seasons dic- 
tate a change in feed. 

The proper course for the intelligent 
dairyman, therefore, would seem to be 
an experimental one. Frequent changes 
should be tried, and no one program 
of diet finally adopted with a rigidity 
that cannot be bent. This is the method 
at the scientific dairies. In the frequent 
experimentation many things have been 
definitely ruled out. But within a lib- 
eral range there is still constant trial, 
and probably will be, so long as the dairy 
business exists. 

One thing, however, is definitely set- 
tled,— that to keep a cow up to her work 
some sort of grain food is necessary 
every day. About ten pounds of ground 
feed and twenty pounds of grain hay is 
the ordinary amount allowed to keepa 
cow in milk all through the year. For 
a long time the ground food was cooked, 
but later experience seems to show that 
just as good results are obtained from 
uncooked grain, and the cook- 
ing has been abandoned. 

Of the various sorts of grain 
experimented with at one large 
dairy, wheat has been found to 
be the most satisfactory. Itis 
ground toa finely cracked con- 
dition, and fed wet. A mill on 
the place performs this oper- 
ation, and insures the freshness 
of the product. The way of 
feeding, and the reason, there- 
fore, is interesting, and shows 
the attention that is necessary 
to details in this work. The 
grain and hay are not fed 
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separately. As the latter is put into the 
feed boxes the wet feed is mixed in with 
it, so that the two kinds must be taken 
by the animal together. The advantage 
of the method lies in this: the finely 
divided food which is swallowed by a 
cow is carried to a different stomach 
from that which receives the bulkier 
portion which will afterwards undergo 
remastication. Now the particles of 
grain, however finely divided, are yet 
too hard to be thoroughly assimilated 
without further action by the teeth and 
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Without grain the milk will be thin, 
and the same trouble results from a too 
free use of carrots and beets. Oil cake, 
potatoes, and brewers’ slops, all give a 
taint to the flavor, and the natural 
grasses are apt to be weedy and likewise 
make trouble on this point. 

To the tender-hearted, the treatment 
of calves on such a farm contains an ele- 
ment of pathos. There is no cruelty 
shown them, but the dairyman is far too 
practical to allow any sentimental con- 
siderations to weigh with him in sucha 








THE RIVALS. 
Photograph by George W. Dornin. 


saliva. By mixing it with the hay, the 
cunning dairyman beguiles the cow into 
storing the combined product in the 
stomach from which she draws her cud, 
and as a consequence secures for the 
grain an extra grinding and mixing, 
which greatly heightens its practical 
efficiency as a blood maker. 





matter. They are separated from the 
cows immediately after birth, and never 
allowed to suck. Mother cows, like oth- 
cr mothers, are apt to become nervous if 
they are required to look after their off- 
spring, and there is danger to the udders 
and teats from indiscriminate bunting 
and chewing. So the little fellows are 
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set aside from the first, and to use an 
Hibernicism, never know but they were 
always orphans. 

It is generally conceded, however, that 
the calves must have milk with the cream 
in it for acertain length of time, or they 
will not develop as they should. Those 
fed on skim milk from the start run too 
much to paunch, and are weakly, and 
without the power of resisting stress of 
weather. The period during which full 
milk is given varies from two weeks to 
a month. For the next fortnight they 
are fed with milk which has _ been 
skimmed after standing twelve hours. 
Then for a period they taper off on milk 
skimmed after twenty-four hours,— and 
at this time are encouraged to nibble a 
wisp of hay, and have a dish of water 
where they can practice drinking. Thus 
by easy stages they reach the dead level 
of milk from which all the cream has 
been extracted, and are either penned in 
a special pasture, or muzzled and al- 
lowed to run with the herd. It is aston- 
ishing how soon they learn the routine, 
and do as the others do. Only, like all 
youngsters, at feeding time they are apt 
to lose their decorum, and endeavor in 
unmannerly ways to hurry the process 
along. 

Only the strong heifer calves are saved, 
and none of the bulls, unless there is 
some special reason. The growth at- 
tained in many cases has been phenom- 
enal, many of the calves increasing at 
the rate of a hundred pounds a month. 

The whole energy of these great es- 
tablishments is devoted to producing for 
the city market a really pure article of 
milk. It would seem self-evident that 
this one article of food should ‘be fur- 
nished in a pure and wholesome condi- 
tion. Practically, however, there is no 
food about which people are so careless. 
Occasionally, when a man’s baby dies, 
the milk is suspected, and the milkman 
is promptly changed. But the man 
would be looked on as a curiosity who 
went tothe trouble of hunting up the 
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dairy from which his milk came, with 
the idea of investigating its sanitary 
condition. 

For some unexplained reason milk is 
accepted without question to be what it 
purports to be on its face, even where 
people know that it is a common thing 
to adulterate it. Other adulterations are 
governed by special laws, and are looked 
after by special officers, but in the city 
of San Francisco there is absolutely no 
law, except the general State act on ad- 
ulterations, to prevent the most fright- 
ful frauds from being perpetrated. 

It is estimated that about twenty- 
three thousand gallons of milk are con- 
sumed in San Francisco daily. There 
are no public reports on the subject, but 
a year or so ago statistics were gathered 
by private enterprise which, while not 
wholly complete, are near enough to 
show plainly the dangerous condition of 
affairs. Only about four thousand gal- 
lons of the supply comes from without 
the city limits. The report goes on to 
say : 

One hundred and forty-nine dairies were found 
within the city limits, containing 6,932 cows, besides 
numerous small dairies, from which no reports are 
given. Four thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
cows, that gave 11,247 gallons of milk daily, were 
fed on brewers’ slups mainly. Five thousand six 
hundred and four gallons of milk were furnished daily 
from dairies that used very bad water for their cows 
to drink, and to adulterate their milk with. Four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-two gallons of 
milk were sold daily from 1,585 poor, sickly cows. 
Five thousand and forty gallons of milk came daily 
from outrageously filthy barns and yards. 
thousand five hundred and eighty-six cows are wat- 
ered from surface wells. Two thousand six hundred 
and seveniy-seven cows were housed in old, dilapi- 
dated barns and sheds. There are about fifty small 
dairies, of from two to eight cows each, in addition 
to the one hundred and forty-nine, scattered through- 
out the populous portions of the city, but hidden 
from sight by high board fences, sheds, and o.her 


Four 


devices. 


This means that on the average only 
one milk-buyer in seven has any assur- 
ance of getting pure country milk. The 
others use on their tables and feed to 
their babies milk that carries on its face 























the guarantee of disease. Most city- 
kept cows are confined in such narrow 
boundaries that it is impossible for them 
to get the amount of daily exercise 
necessary for their health. Again, the 
problem of feed to the unscrupulous 
dairyman is easier of solution in the city 
than in the country. There is always 
an abundance of damaged hay and other 
fodder to be had cheap around the city 
wharves. These dairies are the final 
market for the wilted and half-decayed 
vegetables which are too far gone to be 
sold as food undisguised. The distillery, 
too, is temptingly handy with its slops. 

hese things might perhaps be for- 
given if they were all; for their effect is 
simply to lessen the nutritive quality of 
the milk produced. But besides bad 
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TIME, 


feed, the city-kept cows, as a rule, have 
to drink water that is distinctly danger- 
ous to health. Most of these dairies are 
so far out that the city water does not 
reach them. The daily supply is drawn 
from wells, or in many cases from sur- 
face pools. 

Not the least interesting thing about 
the milk business is its final distribution 


to the customers. Most of the large 
dairies have city offices, and so avoid 


these the 
ranches 


employing middlemen. To 
milk comes from the country 
by means that vary according to their 
distance. Those too far away send in 
by train, and the product of many minor 
dairies is also picked up at the stations 
along the road. 

Those nearer at hand keep their own 
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A DOUBLE DECKER, 


teams,— great two-decked wagons, with 
four or more horses,— and deliver the 
milk themselves to their city agencies. 
These teams go twice a day in rain or 
shine, and know no Sundays nor holi- 
days. So punctual and regular are they 
that along the roads they travel people 
regulate their clocks by the moment of 
their passage. The dairies within the 
citv limits are close enough to deliver 
directly, and so do not need down-town 
headquarters. 

As the big wagons dash up to the 
agencies, they are received and rapidly 
unloaded, their cargo of course being 
divided up among the various local 
teams, which start out immediately to 
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deliver to customers on the different 
routes. The clatter of these carts is the 
first sound that breaks the morning’s 
drowsiness, and they appear at intervais 
all through the waking hours, and so 
profound is the conviction that the milk- 
man is always at work, that any sleeper 
awakened by unusual sounds at night 
attributes it to his presence as of course. 
Many of these milkmen are free 
lances who own allegiance to no dairy, 
but buy their milk where they can get 
it cheapest from other brethren of the 
trade. It is this class which is the most 
unscrupulous, but as a rule they are also 
the most plausible. Politeness with them 
is rendered, instead of the usual amount 
of cream, and is purely a part of their 
stock in trade. And politeness goes so 
far in this world that year in and year 
out we go on buying of them milk that 
we know to be watered and impure, 
rather than turn to the more indepen- 
dent and higher-priced dairies for a pure, 
unadulterated product,— which really 
would be no dearer, for we could arrive 
at the same results by taking less of the 
pure milk and watering it ourselves. 
Francis E. Sheldon. 
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We Gave a Name to Tennessee Cove. 


THE WRECK OF THE TENNESSEE. 





Drawn by Lyon from Wood Cut of Capt. Totten’s Sketch. 


HOW WE GAVE A NAME TO TENNESSEE COVE. 


Tuts wreck of the Elizabeth at Ten- 
nessee Cove comes pretty close to me, for 
I was one of the passengers of the Ten- 
nessee,— we were the ones that gave the 
cove its name, by our shipwreck there, 
just thirty-eight years before the Eliza- 
beth went to pieces on the same reef. 
All old Californians remember about the 
wreck of the Tennessee. 

One thing, there were such a lot of 
old Californians, important people, going 
back on her, after their first visit East. 
It was remarkable, the number of them 
on that trip : there was Judge Pratt and 
his family, and Governor Peter Ogden, of 
Oregon, —he was the chief Hudson’s 
Bay man,—and Josiah Belden—who first 
came to this Coast as early as 1841, — 
and his wife and baby, and G. L. Harrison 
and A. DeWitt,— they were well known 
merchants here,— and Hiram Tubbs, 
and I don’t remember how many more ; 
and then there were agreat many going 
out for the first time, for this was in the 
middle of the California rush, of course. 
Among them, a number were the wives 
and families of old Californians going 
out to them: Mrs. George Loder and 





her three boys were on board,— Loder 
was the great musician here at that 
time,— all old Californians knew Loder, 
—and Mrs. William Mann, and Mrs. 
Chenery, Captain Chenery’s wife, witha 
boy eight or ten years old, afterwards 
Lieutenant Chenery of the navy, and 
Mrs. Tallant, the banker’s wife, and 
Mrs. Hooker, then Miss Putnam, and 
Mrs. Dubois, then Miss Sanford, who 
has been a principal in the schools here 
so many years ; and Tubbs was bringing 
out his bride. A great many of these 
ladies and children were in charge of the 
Adams Express messenger, Tom Gihon, 
—an engraver, here in the city now, you 
know. There were upwards of a thous- 
and steerage passengers, and the cabin 
was crowded,— six hundred, I should say. 
That was the way the Pacific Mail 
steamers came to California those days. 
We only could guess at the numbers, for 
they never published the figures,— 
they went loaded far in excess of what 
was permitted, you know, the rush was 
so great. 

We left New York February 5, 1853. 
We had the Georgia on that side, and 
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her commander was Admiral Porter, 
that is just dead, you know. He wasn't 
Admiral Porter then, of course. He was 
Lieutenant Porter, and about thirty-five 
years of age, I should judge by his ap- 
pearance. He was one of the pleasant- 
est gentlemen jou ever met in your life, 
and a thoroughly trained naval man. 
But he was none of these martinets: he 
was a thorough good disciplinarian, and 
the discipline on board was perfect, and 
everything went in shipshape order,— 
everything done for the comfort of the 
passengers that could be done ; but Por- 
ter was perfectly free, and pleasant, and 
approachable, though he was always dig- 
nified,— he was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. All the officers and 
every one on board liked him, even down 
to the steerage passengers. 

i sat at Porter’s table, but of course I 
was only a young fellow, and nobody in 
particular, and I had n’t much of any 
self-confidence those days, and there 
were hundreds of us passengers, you 
know ; so of course I made no acquaint- 
ance with him. But we all liked him, and 
during the whole trip nothing unpleasant 
occurred at all. 

We got to Aspinwall early in the 
morning. It was just one of the pretti- 
est places then you ever saw in your 
life,—a sort of a picture of a tropical 
town, you know, new and novel to us, 
with these broad, low balconies, and 
palms grown up around the houses even 
then. The railroad was only just build- 
ing, — finished as far as where the track 
crosses the Chagres River, below Barba- 
coas. We all went by rail that far, and 
were turned out there, where they were 
just building a bridge. Then we hunted 
round to get boats to carry us up the 
river to Barbacoas; many of the pas- 
sengers walked. I went up in an open 
boat ; the boat had over-spreading decks, 
you know, and the Indians poled it 
along, — they would fix the pole in the 
mud, and then run along the whole 
length of the deck, poling the boat on; 
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and the passengers sat in the middle 
with the baggage. It was about twelve 
miles, | guess, to Barbacoas, and we got 
there about dusk. It was the prettiest 
kind of a trip,-—trees interlacing over- 
head all the way, and long trailing vines 
hanging down from the trees, which were 
full of birds,— paroquets, parrots, you 
know, and monkeys. We went ashore 
and stayed all night at Barbacoas: the 
passengers resolved themselves into lit- 
tle parties of eight or a dozen, and found 
quarters where they could. There 
was n’t much room: we got what they 
called a “ standee berth.” At daylight 
we got up, ard had to fly round to get 
our mules and horses to make the rest 
of the way to Panama, you know. 

We got off early, though, and were on 
the trail in good season, for everybody 
wanted to geton. Nearly every person 
had a mule, and of course we went single 
file on the narrow trail. You never saw 
such a sight in your life as those Pacific 
Mail companies were, crossing the Isth- 
mus, hundreds and hundreds of us, on 
all sorts of beasts. There was part of 
the trail, on the hills, where the foot- 
prints of the mules were worn right 
into the rocky ground, and you could 
see that they had stepped every time in 
the same place. 

The people that walked found it the 
hardest kind of work to keep from 
breaking their legs on this part of the 
trail,—for these foot holes were like 
druggists’ mortars, and the spaces be- 
tween were worn perfectly smooth by 
the striking of the sharp edges of the 
hoofs. The walkers went slipping along 
and bruising their shins, and lots of 
them did get hurt. 

We rode into Panama just at night, 
and went to one of the large hotels, and 
found the steamer had not come yet. It 
was two days before the Tennessee was 
in, and discharged, and ready to take us 
aboard. So we visited round, you know, 
— saw Old Panama, and the cathedrals. 
We got up early in the morning, and 
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went down to see the Pacific Ocean, a 
sort of Balboa business. We saw the 
boats coming in, bringing loads of oran- 
ges. A bit would buy twelve, or fifteen, 
or twenty oranges. We bought all we 
could eat; the passengers spent the 
morning eating oranges and running 
around on the beach. During the day 
a great many people went over to Old 
Panama and visited the fort, and saw the 
soldiers: they had the greatest assort- 
ment of old-fashioned guns and things 
ever you saw in your life,— had uniforms 
on, but were all bare-foot. Well, of 
course there were many interesting 
things to be seen during our stay,— but 
to come back to the Tennessee, we left 
on her in the afternoon, and at night we 
got to the island of Toboga, where we 
took on supplies of fuel and fresh meat, 
and all things of that kind, you know. 

There was an incident just as we left 
Panama, that might have been pretty 
serious in the accident way. In trans- 
ferring the passengers on board,—all in 
such a tremendous rush and hurry, you 
know, to get that great crowd onin a few 
hours,— one or two fell into the water ; 
and the chief mate, Dowling,— Richard 
Dowling,— jumped straight over after 
them. It was a most courageous thing 
to do, under the circumstances, for that 
bay is full of sharks, and it was only a 
chance that he got the passengers out 
and got back alive. After we started, 
some of the prominent passengers got 
up a meeting in the cabin, and pooled 
together, and gave him a watch; and 
Tom Gihon put the inscription on it,— 
reward of merit for bravery, or memorial 
of heroic services, or something of that 
sort. 

But few of the passengers went ashore 
at Acapulco, for fear of the Isthmus 
fever. Snow and his bride and Dr. 
Winslow went ashore, to be treated,— 
she was sick ; and she died there. The 
natives came out to the vessel, and the 
passengers dropped down dimes into the 
water,— the regular business, you know, 
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to see the natives dive,— everybody tells 
that. We had good weather from there 
till we crossed the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
where there were heavy winds and a 
rough sea ; but from that on it was nice 
weather till we got near here. At last, 
on a Saturday afternoon, it was an- 
nounced that in the morning we would 
go in through the Golden Gate. 

Well, you know all about the excite- 
ment and interest that made. We all 
went to bed prepared to get up early, 
and as soon as it was light we all jumped 
up and got ready as quick as we could, 
and everybody put on his best clothes 
to go ashore, you know, (the ladies were 
planning to goto church, as it was Sun- 
day morning, and dressed for making 
their appearance there,) and we hurried 
up on deck to look around, and see the 
Gate. 

Well, when we got there we found it 
had come on foggy early that morning, 
and it was so thick there was nothing to 
be seen, and too cold to stay on deck. It 
was the 6th of March, and it wanted only 
two weeks of being thirty-eight years 
after, that the Elizabeth got into the 
same place. 

The vessel was picking her way along, 
going very slowly, and then stopping, 
and we supposed we were going through 
the Golden Gate that minute. But we 
could not see anything, and we thought 
we would soon be getting in, so by-and- 
by my chum said, “ Well, let’s go down 
and get our breakfast.” 

If he had said that ten minutes soon- 
er, it would have been better luck for us, 
for we never got that breakfast, and we 
needed it bad enough before we got 
through. It was two days before I got 
anything to eat but a handful of crack- 
ers soaked in salt water. 

Well, we went down to breakfast; it 
was about seven or half-past seven in the 
morning,—fairly day. There was a wo- 
man at the table we knew pretty well,— 
nurse to the baby in one of the families 
of our friends. She was one of these 
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great big, good-natured women, and 
weighed about 250 pounds. We sat down 
near her and called for something to eat, 
when there came an awful crash of the 
steamer. 

Everybody knew instantly that we’d 
struck. Everything went off the table 
in a heap, and this nurse, she went over, 
too, baby and all. She picked up the 
baby and got to her feet, and then she 
made a jump for my chum and flung her 
arms round his neck, and yelled, “ O, 
save me, save me! I’m going to be 
drowned.” 

“OQ, no,” says he, “you won’t drown. 
You ’re too fat ; you’ll float.” 

He pulled away, and we rushed up on 
deck. The whole crew was there, and 
everything in turmoil. As we got there, 
the vessel struck again. There, right in 
full view, just off to the right-hand side, 
was a great bare bluff, towering up over 
the vessel. On top of it was a flagstaff, 
— we learned afterward that it was a 
surveyor’s monument. The sea was very 
heavy, and the fog was very thick. We 
had pitched on the very place where the 
klizabeth struck the other day. 

But there was one difference. She 
struck kind of sideling, grazed on the 
reef, and slid off. We saw the cliff 
ahead, tried to back off, and the surf 
threw the stern around, so that a rock, 
which the captain had taken for Mile 
Rock, was right at our stern, and pre- 
vented us from backing. Then the surf 
kept driving her in, and she struck near- 
ly broadside on, and the swell carried 
her over till she stuck on the reef, and 
there she was fixed, tolerably safe for a 
few hours, until the beating broke her 
to pieces, 

Well, at first there was a terrible time, 
of course,—all those hundreds of peo- 
ple, and women, and men too, praying 
and crying. One lady threw up her 
hands as they were all praying and 
screaming, and cried, “ No use, no use 
in all your praying now! Nothing but 


the Lord Jesus can save_us now!” 
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The tide was going down, and the 
Tennessee stuck faster and faster on 
the reef. Well, this same chief mate 
Dowling, that jumped overboard at Pan- 
ama Bay, watched his chance, and took 
a small line,— fastened about his body, 
—and jumped overboard on one of the 
high seas. He was carried ashore and 
thrown upon the rocks, and happened 
by good luck to be able to get hold of 
something and hang on when the under- 
tow went back, and then managed to 
scramble up out of reach of the water. 
So then they sent a larger line over, 
and then a cable hawser, from the wheel- 
house, and three or four other men went 
over. But the other officers were trying 
all the time to get the vessel off; and 
meanwhile this Tom Gihon, the express 
messenger, the one that engraved the 
watch for Dowling, went to look after 
the ladies that were in his charge, and 
got them together. He noticed that 
the vessel lay broadside right across 
the mouth of the cove,— Indian Cove, 
they called it up to that time,—and 
the cove was so narrow that fifty feet 
from the stern, or fifty feet from the 
ship’s nose, would have brought us on 
the cliffs: so while the surf was pound- 
ing us, and breaking clear over that 
wheelhouse, the Tennessee made a com- 
paratively calm water in her lee, where 
he thought a boat could live: so he 
got the steward to help him, and they 
got a quarter-boat down, on their own 
responsibility, and he found he could 
get the ladies ashore, so a few of the 
passengers that had n’t anything to do 


‘turned in and helped him, and finally he 


got them all safe to the beach. It took 
half the day,—O, ’t was a tremendous 
job. Hehad to threaten to kill the men 
if they didn’t keep back,—they would 
have rushed right over the women and 
children and piled into the boat; and 
you know that man had to be up to his 
waist in water most of the time. I was 
plumb worn out helping pass the women 
and children over the side; but Tom 
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Gihon was the strongest man I ever 
saw,—a real little giant of afellow. Big 
women would jump into his arms as the 
boat came up with the swell, and he 
would catch them. Sometimes they 
would jump late, too, and ’t was a long 
jump; but he caught them all. 

When he first went to look after his 
ladies, while the Tennessee was knock- 
ing all round on the rocks, he missed 
Mrs. Dubois,— Miss Sanford she was 
then,—and went after her and said, 
“Hurry up!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” says she. 

He said, “‘ The vessel’s ashore!” 

She said, “I hough? it was queer that 
the steamer went bumping that way 
through the Gate.” 

She was getting everything together, 
just as methodical as a Yankee school- 
marm would, you know. He said he 
didn’t know what would have become 
of her, if he had n’t gone after her. 

All this time the ship’s bell kept toll- 
ing a terrible toll, sounding the Tennes- 
see’s doom. It sounded awfully, scared 
more people than the wreck did. The 
women took it for the tollof doom. They 
fired distress guns, too, thinking they 
might be heard in San Francisco and 
bring out some help. Of course there 
was no life-saving station then, and al- 
most no settlements in Marin County, 
so they didn’t look for help from shore. 

The sea was going down all the time, 
and the ship settling down on the reefs, 
so she did n’t roll as much as she did at 
first. About noon she broke in two,— 
all that heavy machinery went right down 
through the bottom. The officers had 
given up trying to save the ship, and 
they had to hurry before the cabins 
filled with water, to get the bedding 
out of the berths. They had them take 
that and all the sails, and get it all ashore 
and take hold and make tents for the 
people. 

Gihon had all Adams & Co.’s express 
—twelve or fourteen trunks —and he 
went and asked the officers if that might 
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go ashore first of any baggage. He had 
a little ambition about it, as being en- 
trusted with it, he said; and everybady 
turned in and put them ashore for him, 
because of the way he’d been doing. 
Then they went on with the rest of the 


baggage. The men had got ashore, 
what with the hawser and boats, so the 
passengers were all disposed of. Of 
course some of us were helping with 
the baggage. I worked like the devil 
all day, and the last piece of baggage I 
got ashore was a friend’s side-saddle, 
that was in a locker in her cabin, way 
down aft, and I dug it out for her just 
as the water was filling the cabin. 

It was foggy, cold weather, and hun- 
dreds of people crowded on the little 
beach, and not enough tents to go round, 
and a great many of the steerage pas- 
sengers got guides from those who had 
been in the country before, and started 
off across the mountains to walk to 
Sausalito. The balance of them stayed 
with us and got tents. 

It came on night, and the officers left 
the wreck and came ashore. Half way 
up from Panama the surgeon had gone 
crazy and cut his throat, but did n’t 
succeed in killing himself. They brought 
him with them, and wanted to get a 
place to put him, you know. 

Well, no one seemed disposed to give 
up a place for him, so I gave up mine. 
Of course that left me out. The pas- 
sengers had built fires along the beach 
from the wreckage, and some of them 
and the officers were standing close 
around these to keep.warm. I went and 
stood around there a while, too, but as it 
got on near midnight the weather was 
so cold I could n’t stand it any- longer, 
and I concluded to go back to the Ten- 
nessee. She seemed to be hard and 
fast, and I was n’t afraid she would go 
to pieces before morning. 

There was one man on board,— the 
watchman, you know,— but I did n’t see 
him. I worked my way over on the haw- 
ser, and went down tothe cabin. Part of 
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it was under water, but the balance of it, 
near the companion way, was high and 
dry. 

I went into one of the staterooms and 
hunted round for something, and got a 
couple of mattresses ; then I lay down 
in one of the berths with a mattress 
under and over me,—that was the 
nearest to any cover I could find. This 
was midnight, and I had n’t eaten any- 
thing all day, but I made out as well as 
I could till toward morning. By that 
time the tide was up, and the waves were 
beginning to break over the vessel again, 
and she began to go to pieces, so I was 
rousted out. I was the only one on 
board by that time; the watchman had 
cleared out. SoI climbed ashore my- 
self about daylight, and got in with the 
crowd and got a handful of crackers. 

Well, we looked around, and saw that 
during the night the old Goliah had 
come out in answer to our guns, and she 
was lying off and on, waiting for a chance 
tohelp. When it came fairly light, some 
of the few people that lived back in the 
surrounding country came along to see 
what was going on. The Sausalito peo- 
ple had heard about the wreck from the 
steerage passengers that walked over. 
Old Captain Richardson was the first 
one to come,-— the same man after whom 
Richardson Bay was named. His house 
was at Sausalito, and he was a regular 
old-timer ; had his ranch there in Mexi- 
can times. 

Presently 1 saw someone coming along 
that looked familiar. I looked at him, 
and saw that it was an old schoolmate of 
mine. I had n’t seen him since we were 
boys together in Connecticut. That was 
the way things used to happen those 
days. 

I sung out to him, and he did n’t know 
who I was; but-after I told him, he re- 
membered me very well. He said he was 
working on Captain Richardson’s ranch, 
and he offered to go over the mountains 
with me whenever I was ready, and do 
anything he could to help me, you know. 





The Goliah had got inshore by that time, 
and was going to take off what she could 
of the passengers, the ladies particular- 
ly ; and the others began to scatter off 
in crowds across the mountains. My 
friends who had ladies went with the 
Goliah, so I was ready to go off at once 
with this man across to Sausalito. 

The Tennessee had begun to go to 
pieces pretty badly when we saw our 
last of her. The sea kept on just as 
heavy as it had been, and the waves were 
breaking over her, and would evidently 
tear her to pieces ina few hours. So we 
left her, and walked over across the pe- 
ninsula to Sausalito. It was noplace at 
all there, you know,— only about half-a- 
dozen houses. It was used mostly asa 
place to get water supply for the city. 
They used to send a steamer over, and 


pump her full of water, and take her back . 


to the city, and pump it out again and 
sell it. They used to get two bits a 
bucketful for it. 

I could n’t get anything to eat there, 
—they could n’t supply all that crowd, 
you know; and anyway, we all wanted 
to get to San Francisco as quick as we 
could. I luckily got a chance to come 
over in a Whitehall boat; so we em- 
barked and rowed across, and after some 
hours got to the old wharf, where the 
corner of Sacramento and Davis streets 
isnow. That was the old Long Wharf, 
youknow. My friend was there waiting 
for me when I came ashore, and it was 
well on in the afternoon, a good two days 
since I had anything but those few 
soaked crackers. He says, “ Now, see 
here, Fred, we'll go right up to the 
American Exchange, and we'll get a 
good dinner ;” and my! I guess we ate 
enough to supply a whole ship’s crew,— 
salmon, and venison, and wild ducks. 

He said the Goliah had come near 
being wrecked on the way over, on South 
Head ; she did touch, but got off safe. 
There was a strong ebb tide, and she 
was so heavily loaded that she was top- 
heavy. They were almost more thank- 
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ful to get over that, than off the Ten- 
nessee. 

A few days later the passengers held 
a meeting and voted thanks to Tom Gi- 
hon, and said all sorts of flattering things 
about his services in saving the women 
and children, you know, and so on. They 
all felt he was the hero of the occasion. 
It was really wonderful, the things he 
dia. 

Captain Totten was the regular cap- 
tain of the Tennessee ; but he had laid 
off that trip for some reason, and his 
first officer, Mellus, had taken charge of 
the ship to bring herup. They laid the 
accident to him, for he ought not to have 
tried to make the Gate in that fog with- 
out more care. It appeared that the 
Sierra Nevada could be seen going in 
ahead of us, and we had followed her: 
Mellus did n’t want the opposition boat 
to go in ahead and report that we were 
outside. Then the fog came down, and 


separated the Sierra Nevada from us; 
but Mellus pushed on, till he thought 
he saw Mile Rock, and started to go 
straight in. That was the rock that later 
prevented us from backing off ; that was 
the cause of ail our discomfiture. 


We 
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were really four and one half miles north 
of the Heads. 

The whole shore along there, from the 
Gate to Point Reyes, is one mass of 
bluff rocks ; but there chanced to be just 
one little opening in the bluffs, and the 
ship struck that, out of miles she might 
have hit where there would n’t have been 
a chance for us; and then she just hap- 
pened to strike in such a way on the 
ledge of sunken rock across in front of 
this, that the swell took her fairly up on 
it and stuck her there, and left us free 
passage to the little cove, and time to 
get there. It seemed like a miracle. 

There were three sketches taken of 
the wreck. The best was Captain Tot-. 
ten’s. As soonas he heard in San Fran- 
cisco of the wreck, he burst everything 
to get to it, and was one of the first to 
reach us. His sketch was made intoa 
wood cut and printed as one of the letter 
heads that old Californians used to write 
home on. I wrote on one, and the pic- 
ture in this article is a drawing made 
from that old letter head. 

But all old-timers know all about the 
Tennessee, and how the little cove came 
to be named. 

Fred M. Stocking. 
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THE SHERMAN OF EARLY DAYS. 


THE papers will be full for some time 
doubtless, with eulogies and reminis- 
cences of Sherman, and estimates of him 
as a military man ; and I am pleased and 
gratified to see how high these estimates 
are. Foreign military critics, who would 
surely have no reason for any bias such 
as might affect Americans in speaking 
of one of their war heroes, describe his 
qualities in terms that endorse Ameri- 
can pride. Both in this country and 
abroad, there are those that are compe- 
tent to make these criticisms of the sol- 
dier ; and there is no lack of those that 
knew him in war times and since, to 
give reminiscences of theman. But there 
is one episode in Sherman’s life of which 
I am probably the only surviving sharer; 
and though I kept no journal of that 
period, and my recollections of it are not 
very definite or specific, they are strong, 
and have been influential in my life; 
and they include one or two things I 
want to see said about Sherman, while 
he is being spoken of in so many aspects, 
as soldierand citizen. I refer to his early 
business career in California. 

I was a bank clerk with him when he was 
in charge of Lucas, Turner & Company's 
San Francisco branch. I wasa mere lad 
in my teens, and had just come to San 
Francisco, and my stepfather, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hooper, secured for me this place 
in the bank, which had been opened in 
1853, and had now grown so that they 
needed more help. It was about my 
first business experience. This was in 
December, 1854, I think, so that for 
more than two years I was closely asso- 
ciated with General Sherman; and the 
relation was so cordial that since he left 
here I have continued to be honored 
with his friendship, and have corres- 
ponded with him, more or less. As I 
said, I presume I am the only surviving 





person who was connected with this 
bank during Sherman’s management ; it 
is possible that two of the other clerks 
are living,— George Helland, who went 
to China many years ago, and John 
Sears, neither of whom have I heard 
from for some time. 

The thing that I especially wish to 
speak of in Sherman, as I knew him at 
that date, is the singular impression his 
personal character made upon a young 
man. I have always had toward him a 
different feeling from that I experience 
toward most men,—a sort of admiration 
and a sense of looking up to him as one 
above other men,—a regard that had in 
it not a little of reverence. 

He was very plain and straightfor- 
ward, rather blunt in his manner, and- 
outspoken, and yet withal a man of very 
kind heart and very genial nature. In 
spite of his short way of expressing him- 
self,— off-hand, and without smoothing 
anything,— people always liked him; 
there was a personal quality that drew 
them to him,— everyone admitted it that 
came near him. He was not a striking 
man in any way to meet,— not a man of 
impressive appearance. He was rather 
thin, and had a certain aspect of ill 
health, and this was far more marked in 
early days,— perhaps because he suf- 
fered a great deal from asthma in San 
Francisco. You would have thought he 
was an invalid, to look at his build and 
peculiarly pinched look about the mouth, 
but he had none of the invalid’s languor 
in his movements, which were full of 
life and decision, and soon disabused one 
of the feeling that his looks gave. The 
pictures give a very fair idea of his ap- 
pearance, except for the absence of the 
reddish, or sandy, color of hair and whis- 
kers. He was of medium height, and 
perhaps looked taller because of. his 
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build and his military bearing. But 
though without especial physical advan- 
tages, he Always attracted those who 
met him. 

I do not think he was a definitely re- 
ligious man. He made no church con- 
nections while here, nor do I think he 
attended church regularly. Of course, 
as is well known, his wife was a devout 
Catholic, and he respected her faith, but 
committed himself to no creed. But he 
had something more than an ordinary 
integrity of character and fidelity to his 
conscience. He was a man who madea 
model for a young man to look up to,— 
stainless, and high-minded, and honor- 
able in every respect. If impulsive in 
speech, he was guarded and self-con- 
trolled in conduct. 

This trait of self-control came out in 
his business character as a marked cau- 
tion. Singularly enough, in aman whose 
military record was characterized by 


dash, by fixing his goal and cutting 


straight to it, where Grant would dog- 
gedly wait and wear out opposition, Sher- 
man’s caution was his most noteworthy 
business trait. He was very safe, and 
considered slow in those days. His pru- 
dence was doubtless the more striking, 
because those were such reckless times. 
It is hard to realize it now. It seems a 
dream to me, when I look back and re- 
member the rush and cheerful riskiness 
of everything, and the kind of securities 
that floated. Everybody expected to 
come out all right, anyway ; if he lost to- 
day, better luck tomorrow. There was 
the Meiggs affair,— one of the most 
amazing occurrences in commercial] 
history. Every Californian knows the 
story : that Harry Meiggs was city treas- 
urer, and issued city scrip with his sig- 
nature to any extent that he wished, and 
passed it on the banks ; then he bought 
a schooner, fitted and loaded her, took 
his plunder aboard and went off to Peru, 
where he became a money king. He 
wrote back to San Francisco, entertained 
Californians in Peru, and seems never to 
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have regarded himself as anything but a 
successful good fellow ; nor, in fact, did 
the plundered city take the occurrence 
much more gravely. People regarded 
the magnitude of the roguery with a sort 
of friendly pride, and could not help 
being somewhat tickled by its coolness. 
It was a joke on them, and they so ac- 
cepted it. There was a succession of 
such episodes. 

But Sherman kept clear of all such 
things. He would not touch doubtful 
paper. He got a little of Meiggs’s, but 
not much, and some things that caught 
others he kept entirely out of. His 
sense of integrity had a good deal to do 
with this, perhaps : he was a manager, in 
charge of the interests of others, and had 
no right to be careless withthem. But 
he was out of sympathy with reckless, 
impulsive ways of doing business, any- 
way. I remember very well his manner 
in addressing a person of whom he felt 
at all suspicious. If any one came into 
the bank whose credit was not good, Mr. 
Sherman was very abrupt and forbidding 
to him. I have heard it said that he 
sometimes gave offense in this way, and 
lost custom; that people would go to 
Sherman and be abruptly refused, and 
straight from him to Ralston and be cor- 
dially accommodated. However that it 
is, he was quietly observant, and had a 
great deal of shrewd foresight, which 
more than once saved the bank from 
losses. He did not seem to be taking a 
very active part in business, but he 
would notice indications of something 
shaky before others were afraid, and it 
was owing to this foresight and pru- 
dence that Lucas, Turner & Company 
came out all right in 1856, when so many 
went to pieces, after the great Page, 
Bacon & Company failure. 

Yet, I think, as a banker Sherman 
was a little out of his sphere. I do not 
believe he ever liked it much, or felt 
sure of himself and his own action in it. 
Looking back now, I feel that this sort 
of self-distrust had something to do with 
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his marked caution, compared with the 
certainty and promptitude of his judg- 
ment in military life. He came upon his 
own ground when he became a military 
commander. It was the events of 1861 
that made him great. He was not with- 
out the family clearness of head and 
financial sense; but if the war had not 
occurred, he would probably never have 
been heard of. He would have been a 
fair success as a business man,—he 
never would have been a failure any- 
where ; but he would have been merely 
one of the many honest, safe, moderate 
business men in our cities. It is not 
often a man’s one great opportunity to 
be his very best comes to him, as Sher- 
man’s did in 1861. Most men go through 
life without ever showing or knowing 
what they might be at best. 

.The vigilante time was, as is well 
known, the most striking episode of 
Sherman’s San Francisco life. It has 
been so often spoken of in print, by him- 
self and others, that I need say little of 
it, confining myself rather to that least 
known aspect of his life which is to me 
the best known. He had been appointed 
major-general of the State militia, and 
when the vigilantes took things into 
their hands, with the arrest of Casey, his 
military horror of mutiny, and his nat- 
ural bent toward regularity and fidelity 
to law, set him into strong opposition to 
the movement. It put him into a very 
difficult position in the community, for 
almost all the better class of business 
men were vigilantes. To take the stand 
he did, put him in the eyes of the major- 
ity on the side of all scoundrelism, and 
he became very unpopular. They mar- 
veled at him. But no unpopularity or 
loss in the world could have altered Sher- 
man’s action, when he had made up his 
mind that a course was right. As com- 
mander of the militia, it became his duty 
to oppose in arms his best business asso- 
ciates and the character and wealth of 
the community, and he was entirely 
ready to do it. General Wool, who was 
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in command of the regulars of the Coast, 
had promised to him and the governor, 
Johnson, the necessary arms ‘and equip- 
ments; but he failed to carry out his 
promise, and Sherman was so disgusted 
that he resigned from the militia,—a 
most fortunate thing for himself and the 
bank, and perhaps for the State. For 
him to have remained in command would 
have meant fighting, and something very 
much likea small civil war, and the bank 
possibly would have been ruined, and per- 
haps many graver consequences would 
have followed. No consideration of his 
own life or interests would have re- 
strained him. His principle was invin- 
cible. Nor.were ‘the vigilantes in a 
position where they could or would have 
yielded to force. It was a case where 
both sides were in the right, and neither 
could have yielded. 

I wish especially to speak of Sherman 
in his personal relation to the young men 
in his employment. This was a singu- 
larly kind and fatherly one. Not only 
was he always considerate and friendly 
in the day’s intercourse, but he followed 
us outside of business hours with a sin- 
cere interest and sympathy. He used 
to invite the clerks to his house to din- 
ner from time to time, on which occa- 
sion Mrs. Sherman joined with him in 
making it pleasant for the young fel- 
lows. Many of us were very young and 
away from home, and it can be imagined 
how we enjoyed this bit of home life in 
a city of comparatively little such. They 
lived very quietly, entertaining unosten- 
tatiously.; their home life and ways were 
cordial and simple. They first lived on 
Green Street, near Stockton Street, in 
a little brick house, in what was then 
considered the best quarter of town; 
and afterward, when Rincon Hill had 
become the fashionable quarter, Sher- 
man traded off the Green Street house, 
bought a lot on Harrison Street, and 
built there. He lived on Rincon Hill 
until he gave up business, in 1857; he 
then left his house in charge of his at- 
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torney, Mr. S. M. Bowman, who lived 
next door. He had two children at the 
time we clerks used to visit his house, 
if I remember right,—-a girl and a boy. 
It was a pleasant, friendly family life, 
and I, for one, appreciated the privilege 
of admission to it. Nor have I forgot- 
ten Mrs. Sherman’s motherly reception 
of the employees, when General Sher- 
man brought them to the house. 

His sympathetic interest in us did not 
cease when the business relation closed. 
He was always glad to hear of our for- 
tunes, glad to assist us in any way he 
thought right, if we showed ourselves 
worthy. When he came to California 
last, he visited me at my house in Oak- 
land, and spent a day there, showing a 
friendliness undiminished by years and 
absence and the attainment of great 
fame; and I did not find him altered in 
any material respect from the simple, 
blunt, lovable employer and high mind- 
ed and honorable man of my boyish 
knowledge. Taking him entirely apart 
from his military greatness, he was sure- 
ly one of the noblest of men,— whole in 
every respect. 

I have been looking over my letters 
from him, and though they are a little 
personal, and contain nothing striking 
in a literary or anecdotic way, they are 
so characteristic of the man in his rela- 
tion with younger men, and show so 
well the trait I have been describing,— 
his continuing interest in a young fel- 
low he had once thought worthy of it, 
and his appreciation of such a man’s 
modest successes or standing in his com- 
munity, that I venture to close with a 
couple of typical ones :— 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16, 1870. 
W. C. Litre, Oakland — 

Dear Little: 1 regret in my somewhat hurried visit 
to California I was enabled to see so little of you 
and your family, also that I was unable to return 
the visit of your father and mother. I wish you 
would make my excuses. 

I assure you that I was much gratified to find how 
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well you stood with all your neighbors. Whata nice 
home you have, for I saw it in the brightest moon- 
light; and I add theearnest hope that you will pros- 
per in your business, and become a man of note in 
California. 

Some of our old banking companions have not done 
as well as you, and I infer did not deserve to. There 
is ——, I pity him for many reasons, but the cause 
of his misfortunes is plain and palpable to any ob- 
server, : 

I have always felt kindly to the bank clerks, but 
when they behave like and ——, I cannot be 
responsible for them. I beg to assure you and the 
others of my confidence, respect, and best wishes 

Love to your wife and children. 

Truly your friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN, General. 





HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26, 1877. 
W. C. Litre, Esq., Oakland, 

Dear Little: I was glad to receive your letter, 
and to learn from it that you propose to interest 
yourself in getting up a good Company of Cavalry, 
etc., and that you wanted a Gatling Gun. 

The President, Secretary of War, nor General 
Sherman, can issue public property to citizens with- 
out a specific law. The law authorizes the distribu- 
tion to States, arms and munitions annually, to the 
value of $200,000, in the ratio of population. 

California has already drawn her quota—indeed, 
is overdrawn $26,984.56, including some Gatling 
Guns. So you were misinformed, in saying that 
Gatling Guns were not issued to States. But you 
ought not to have Gatling Guns with cavalry. Each 
arm of service should stick to its peculiar weapon 
—lInfantry to the rifle, and nothing else; Artillery 
to guns on wheels, and Cavalry to, horses, pistols, 
carbine and saber. If Cavalry is moving in large 
masses, a battery or section of guns should be de- 
tached with them, managed by a detachment of Ar- 
tillery. Cavalry cannot watch the horses and guns, 
too. These would surely be lost in a street fight, or 
if attacked by Infantry. 

Young soldiers fail by trying too much ; and this 
thistake cost us dearly in our civil war. If you can 
make a good company of Cavalry, you will do 
enough, and should leave the guns to some Artillery 
company. 

We have daily application of this very kind, and 
have a formal blank letter in reply ; but ‘you see I 
answer you more at length, out of personal regard. 

I agree with you perfectly, that there exists 
abundant reasons for persons interested in life and 
property to organize militia companies for the pro- 
tection of vested interests. 

Always wishing you and yours abundant prosper- 
ity, Iam, as ever, your friend, 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


W. C. Little. 
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WHY THE POLITICAL “BOSS” IS A POWER. 


In his admirable analysis of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, Mr. Bryce declares 
that the only conspicuous political fail- 
ure of the American people is in the 
government of cities. The criticism is 
just. Municipal government is the only 
branch of politics of which we have ab- 
solutely no scientific knowledge. Ex- 
perience we have had our full share of ; 
the history of municipal government in 
this country, if it could be written, would 
present a narrative more entertaining 
and certainly more instructive than the 
criminal records of France. Bnt expe- 
rience alone is not knowledge. We have 
not yet profited by our experience ; have 
not classified it and digested it. 

In the government of cities we have 
not reasoned, but have blundered blindly 
along, hoping that all will be best. It is 
the fault of democratic governments to 
blunder, but in the case of national and 
State governments we have certain fixed 
and fast principles which prevent our 
straying very far from the right path. 
In municipal government we have no 
such guides, and we stumble along in 
the dark, more often doing what is 
wrong than what is right. 

This state of affairs results partly from 
the fact that cities have outgrown the 
machinery devised for their government. 
The city government is today essential- 
ly the same as the town government of 
two hundred years ago. The needs of 
the city have grown, the circumstances 
have changed, until the machinery of 
government needs radical amendment. 
That this evolution is now going on in 
the cities of the Eastern States seems 
to be wholly unknown out here, and it 
will probably be long before we follow 
their changes. 

But while the failure ot our govern- 
ment of cities is partly the result of de- 


fects in the machinery, it .is largely the 
result of the wrong manner in which we 
run that machinery. It is a fundamen- 
tal error to suppose that a city election 
is to be decided on the same questions 
that determine our support of one or the 
other of the national or State tickets. 
If you ask a man whether he considers 
that it will make any difference in the 
government of the city whether the 
mayor and supervisors are free traders 
or McKinley protectionists, he will of 
course answer, no; that is, if he is men- 
tally capable of answering at all. But 
if you ask him if it makes a difference 
whether these officers are Republicans 
or Democrats, he will in nine cases out 
of ten answer, yes. And he will be as 
wrong in this answer as he was right in 
his former one. 

The administration of a city govern- 
ment is purely a business, not a politi- 
cal matter. There are questions of busi- 
ness policy constantly arising, but politi- 
cal questions never properly enter. The 
necessity of the city government arises 
from the fact that people live closely 
packed together, creating new necessi- 
ties, making possible new conveniences. 
They elbow against each other,and there 
is more of friction than you find in the 
open country. The increased traffic on 
the streets necessitates pavements and 
sidewalks ; the crowding necessitates 
sewers and other sanitary regulations ; 
the opportunities for hiding attract 
criminals; acts of violence and crime 
necessitate increased police regulation, 
and the lighting of the streets at night ; 
considerations of health necessitate the 
bringing of water from a distance ; the 
danger of extensive conflagrations ne- 
cessitates a fire department; and all 
these things necessitate a local legisla- 
tive body, and a local taxing machinery. 
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They render necessary a complex local 
government ; but the functions of this 
government are of a purely business 
character. 

From this it follows that the selection 
of city officers depends upon the char- 
acters of the individual candidates, not 
upon their national and State political 
affiliations. To the extent that these 
broader political considerations are al- 
lowed to enter a city election, they tend 
to obscure the true issues of that elec- 
tion, and to render the municipal govern- 
ment less wise and less effective. 

It is true that many people consider 
the control of the city government essen- 
tial to success in State and national 
affairs, but this view ignores the real 
force by which elections should be de- 
cided, and generally are decided. The 
object of controlling the city government 
according to these people is to provide 
places for the party workers. It is ad- 
mitted that they work for the party that 
gives them employment, and the city 
government must be secured in order to 
secure their services. What a degraded 
thing does politics become in this view 
of the subject! In order to secure the 
support of a band of office-seekers who 
are admittedly in politics merely to make 
an easy living, and who swing from one 
party to the other according to the size 
of the pecuniary consideration they are 
offered, we abandon to them the govern- 
ment of the cities, involving in the ag- 
gregate the expenditure of more money 
than is raised by both the national and 
State governments. In 1880 the total 
net debt of the States of the United 
States was $124,027,868 ; that of the cit- 
ies was $648,803, 106. 

In 1890 the municipal debt amounted 
te $720,665,551, an increase of $71,862,- 
445, or 11.+ percent. This debt amounts 
to more than twice the assessed valua- 
tion of the personal property in the city. 
Surely the handling of this debt alone, 
with the annual payment of $34,550,236, 
for interest is a matter deserving care- 
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ful consideration, and the selection of 
the best financiers. When the regular 
expenses of carrying on the city govern- 
ments are considered the case becomes 
stronger. 

And when we consider the people who 
are set aside and ignored in order to 
propitiate these parasites, the abandon- 
ment of the city governments to them 
becomes still more indefensible. Re- 
duced toits simplest statement it is this : 
there are more people in the cities whose 
support of one or the other party can be 
purchased by promise of office than 
there are people who will support the 
party on principle. The statement of 
such a principle is its refutation. And 
yet city elections are conducted on this 
principle, and every consideration of 
municipal policy must give way to the 
necessity for securing the support of 
these self seekers on the national and 
State tickets. 

It is this ability to force into munici- 
pal contests questions that have no con- 
nection with them, and thereby to drive 
out of consideration questions of muni- 
cipal policy, that creates the opportunity 
for “boss” rule. It is the large number 
of clerkships, the extensive patronage 
rendered necessary by the complex busi- 
ness operations of the city government, 
that furnishes the incentive for the 
activity of the boss. 

The genesis of the boss is an easy and 
natural one. He is usually a saloon- 
keeper, who, through his business, be- 
comes acquainted with a number of 
those who are in politics for revenue 
only, or as they express it, are “not in 
politics for their health.” He gets a 
candidate nominated for some office 
having considerable patronage, and then 
secures his election by the promise of 
positions in the office to effective work- 
ers, and by personal appeals, including 
the trading of votes for other candidates. 

The boss then has his hold. His ap- 
pointees pay him a certain part of their 
salaries each month, and this forms a 
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corruption fund to be used at the next 
election. There isa grim spice of hu- 
mor about the fact that this money, to be 
used for the purchase of votes, for the 
debauchery of the franchise, and the 
overthrow of honest elections, is col- 
lected from the people themselves. The 
poor, long suffering public furnishes the 
funds to be used in forging the chains of 
its own political slavery. 

At the next election, with this cor- 
ruption fund, and with an increased fol- 
lowing secured by promises of appoint- 
ments in other offices, the boss gains 
more ground, and swells the contribu- 
tions to his corruption fund. This con- 
tinues until he has secured the local 
party organization, and is able to dictate 
all the local nominees of the party. 
But while he is able to dictate all the 
nominations, he does not attempt to 
control all the nominees. That would 
defeat his purpose. He places some 
good men on the ticket, men known 
throughout the community for honesty 
and integrity. The offices having pat- 
ronage he fills with unknown men who 
will do his bidding. Theinnocent voter 
glances down the ticket, sees the good 
names, and supposes all the nominees 
to be like them. It is utterly impossi- 
ble for him to know about all the men 
on the ticket; so he votes it straight, 
and considers that he has done his duty. 

This statement of the methods of the 
boss indicates one of the chief sources 
of his power. He is able to gain the 
party organization through the refusal 
of the better class of the community to 
attend the primaries, and to join the 
clubs. But for this refusal there is some 
excuse. The statement of the experi- 
ence of one attempt by honest citizens 
to do their duty in this way will illus- 
trate the difficulty. During the cam- 


paign of 1888 an attempt was made to 
secure the organization of one of the 
Democratic clubs. A number of promi- 
nent citizens joined the club, and when 
the time came to elect delegates for the 
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convention, they had a majority of the 
membership. On the night of the elec- 
tion they went tothe meeting, prepared 
to send good delegates to the conven- 
tion. They found the room crowded by 
“workers” from other precincts, and 
when they reached the ballot-box, found 
that all their names had been voted by 
other parties. The delegates of the boss 
were unanimously elected. The respect- 
able members. presented a protest to 
the county committee, and the protest 
was promptly overruled. That was the 
end of the matter. 

But the control of the party organiza- 
tion would be an empty thing were the 
boss unable to elect his ticket. And his 
ability to elect it arises from the willing- 
ness of respectable and honest men to 
accept nomination at his hands. If every 
man who honestly believes bossism de- 
structive of the best interests of the 
country would refuse to accept a nomi- 
nation from a convention dominated by 
a political boss, the power of the boss 
would be immediately broken. By ac- 
cepting such anomination, a man places 
himself upon a level with the creatures 
of the boss, and does all in his power to 
perpetuate the system. 

It is urged that a man.-cannot run for 
political office without going to the boss 
for hisnomination. Perhaps that is true 
at the present time. But if it is, it is 
merely because acquiescence in the 
methods of the boss in former elections 
has given him the power to dictate. The 
boss would not have this power if he 
had not gained it by the tacit support of 
respectable citizens who have accepted 
nomination at his hands. 

And is it so necessary to run for po- 
litical office that a man must give up his 
honor and his manhood to secure a nom- 
ination? What little good he may do 
by the honest administration of his of- 
fice is more than offset by the corrup- 
tion practiced in other departments 
which he has assisted in handing over 
to the boss. And there is certainly no 
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honor to be gained by securing an office 
under these circumstances. There is 
nothing left to the office but the salary, 
and any salary is but a small recompense 
to the loss of reputation and the respect 
of the community. It is no defense for 
such a man to say that he has made no 
promises in return for his nomination. 
Of course he has not. No promises 
were wanted. All that was asked was 
the use of a respectable name, in order 
to carry through those who had made 
promises. The acceptance of the nom- 
ination is all that the boss asks, and 
when that acceptance is given the debt 
is paid. 

There is another class of respectable 
men who assist materially in perpetuat- 
ing the system of bossism. These are 
those who say that the boss is a neces- 
sary evilin American politics. The doc- 
trine of the necessary evil is the most 
pernicious doctrine in all its phases that 
ever gained a respectable following. No 
evil is necessary if the people will but 
rise against it. And why corruption 
and extravagance are so necessary a 
characteristic of the American people, 
that it is unwise for them to struggle 
against these elements in American 
politics, is a thing that passes the com- 
prehension of the average mind. 

The work of the boss, aside from pur- 
chasing votes, collecting assessments 
from public officials, and carrying 
through corrupt legislation, consists in 
keeping up the party organization. From 
among his followers he furnishes mem- 
bers of the county committee, a secre- 
tary to perform the greater part of the 
committee’s work, secretaries for the 
precinct clubs, and clerks for the nat- 
uralization bureaus. The apologists of 
the boss claim that none of these posi- 
tions could be filled without the boss 
system. Indeed they go further, and de- 
clare that there would be no interest in 
politics were the followers of the boss 
not on hand to create enthusiasm. 

The first answer to this is a general 
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denial. To assert that the only persons 
who take an interest in politics are those 
who make a living out of political activ- 
ity, is an insult to the patriotism of the 
American people, and is to ignore the 
fact that the money for the legitimate 
expenses of the campaign is furnished 
by men who would not accept public 
office. The American people do take a 
strong interest in politics ; and if they 
absent themselves from the primaries, it 
is because they consider it useless to 
attempt to overcome the machinations 
of the boss and his cohorts. If they are 
not to be found on the county commit- 
tees, it is because membership on those 
committees is the gift of the boss, and 
he has no use for honest men there. 

Those who consider the activity of the 
boss necessary to the existence of the 
party, should not forget the danger that 
arises from turning over the party or- 
ganization to him. He admittedly has 
no interest in the party beyond what he 
can make out of it, and he is always 
ready to abandon principle for profit. 
How many times have the bosses of 
New York City handed over the gov- 
ernment of the State and the nation for 
the sake of gaining the local offices 
where plunder is plenty? In the elec- 
tion just held in this State, there is a 
rumor generally believed that the Dem- 
ocratic boss sold out the legislative 
ticket in this city to the Republicans. 
Whether the rumor is well founded or 
not I have no means of knowing. But 
the significant part of it is the ready ac- 
ceptance which such a rumor finds. 
Even those who argue most strongly for 
the boss as a necessary evil, do not hes- 
itate to admit the probability of such a 
deal should the occasion arise. — 

And this is the class of men to whom 
these partisans are ready to bend the 
knee. They pass the party organization, 
the control of the whole party, over to 
a man whom they cannot trust to handle 
that organization without treason to 
them and to their principles. 
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Again, these apologists overlook an- 
other fact. These party workers are not 
capitalists ; they cannot afford to give 
their time and their work without ex- 
pecting some return. Party success 
means a reward for them in the shape 
of appointment to some clerkship, the 
duties of which they are not fitted to 
perform, and they would not take the 
trouble to perform those duties if they 
were fitted. The city is thus compelled 
to pay for the work of the parties, and 
it pays more than the work is worth, for 
the boss expects to receive his commis- 
sion for managing the machines. If we 
are to establish the principle that the 
city government is to pay for the clerical 
work of party organizations, economy 
and good business methods would dic- 
tate that the employees be paid directly, 
and that the city departments be relieved 
of the pressure of having to carry in- 
competent clerks to pay party debts. 
If the people object to having the city 
pay these party expenses, why do they 
support the nominees of the boss, and 
thereby enable him to enforce these 
contributions from the city treasury ? 

There is another consideration in re- 
gard to these party workers. They con- 
trol the party organization, for the boss 
cannot carry out a policy directly op- 
posed to their wishes. And like the 
boss, they care nothing for the principles 
of the party about which they prate so 
learnedly and of which they know noth- 
ing. Their interest in the party is of a 
strictly pecuniary nature. Defeat of the 
party means to them not the defeat of a 
principle, but the loss of an opportunity 
to feed at the public crib. They are 
therefore afraid to discuss principles in 
a political campaign, and consider abuse 
of their opponents a much safer kind of 
ammunition. Political contests are thus 
degraded into campaigns of personal 
abuse, which nobody believes, and at 
which everybody is disgusted. Passion 
and prejudice take the place of reason, 
and political activity, which should be 
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the highest, becomes the most degraded 
expression of the citizen. Perhaps the 
disciples of the necessary evil will tell 
us that the American peopie are incap- 
able of carrying on a campaign of reason, 
but here again they are wrong. Were 
both. parties purged of these parasites 
they would both be better for it, and the 
tone of political contests would be puri- 
fied. 

Another class of citizens who assist 
the boss materially are those who abuse 
him. until his ticket is put up, and then 
support his nominees while heaping 
ridicule on those who oppose the regular 
ticket. Their abuse of the boss accus- 
toms the public to tolerate him, while 
their support of his ticket takes all the 
sting out of their former abuse. The 
newspapers are the worst offenders in 
this direction. They abuse the boss in 
season and out of season, but they are 
always found among the stanchest sup- 
porters of his ticket when it is nomi- 
nated, and woe betide the soreheads and 
kickers who attempt an independent 
movement. But the newspapers are to 
a certain! extent excusable, from their 
own point of view. They have long ago 
abandoned the position of moral censors; 
in fact, they disclaim morality in all its 
phases. They admit that their sole aim 
is to make money, and this being under- 
stood, their position is thoroughly logical 
and consistent. The public is tickled 
by the abuse of the bosses between cam- 
paigns, and the boss is good for money 
only during the campaign. 

But the newspapers are not alone in 
this.. There are numbers of citizens 
who talk against the boss, but find any 
excuse sufficient to satisfy their easy 
consciences when it comes to voting for 
his candidates. Four years ago there was 
a movement against bossism that had 
every promise of success. The Repub- 
lican party was dominated by Higgins, 
the Democratic party by Buckley. The 
latter had been particularly discredited 
on account of the then recent Bonnet 
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case, where he was charged with having 
received a bribe of $500 for influencing 
a judgment in the Supreme Court. The 
case is still familiar to the people, so the 
facts need not be restated here. 

The Democratic organization was then 
in a few district clubs, all of which were 
controlled by Buckley. The Precinct 
and County Democracy was organized, 
and clubs instituted in each of the pre- 
cincts. When the election of officers 
came, it was found that Buckley had 
captured all but three or four of the 
clubs organized to overthrow him. 

In this emergency the Precinct and 
County Democracy joined with the Peo- 
ple’s Party, a non-partisan independent 
organization, and convened the Anti- 
Boss Convention. A good ticket was 
put up, but the bosses met this move by 
organizing an unlimited number of side 
shows; and the people, confused and 
despairing, voted their straight regular 
tickets, and the bosses were triumphant. 

Since then Higgins has died, and Mes- 
srs. Crimmins and Kelly have succeeded 
to his honors in the Republican party. 
Boss Buckley is still with us to gladden 
the hearts of the Democrats. And his 
hold upon the party is stronger than 
ever. In the Democratic conventions 
held in this city last year there was not 
a delegate who was not passed upon by 
the boss before he could be elected. 
There was not one nomination not dic- 
tated by the boss, and there was not one 
delegate or any number of delegates who 
could have nominated any person not on 
the slate. 

The defeat of the entire Democratic 
ticket in this city was brought about in 
part at least by the manner in which the 
conventions of the party had been han- 
dled. There was too much organization ; 
the hand of the boss was too apparent, 
and respectable voters were disgusted. 
The nomination of candidate after can- 
didate, without opposing nominations 
and by unanimous votes, was too shame- 
less. Men whose names had not been 
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mentioned before the meeting of the 
convention in connection with any office 
save by a few on the inside, were nom- 
inated with an enthusiasm that indicat- 
ed pre-eminent fitness or else the favor 
of the boss. Disgusted with this shame- 
less display of machine politics, a large 
number of the better class of Democrats 
voted the Republican ticket. 

And yet the Republican party is not 
one whit better off on this point. One 
illustration will suffice to indicate the 
power of the boss in that organization. 
A gentleman of integrity and ability had 
been “slated” for a prominent position 
on the Republican ticket, and so certain 
was he of nomination that his picture 
and biography were furnished to the dif- 
ferent newspapers. At six o'clock on 
the evening when the convention was to 
meet, two prominent Republicans called 
on the boss at his saloon, and informed 
him that they would fight the whole 
ticket if the slated candidate were not 
taken down, and another, who had not 
before been mentioned, put in his place 
This meant the loss of money and the 
support of two newspapers, and the 
change was made. At eight o’clock the 
convention met, the new man was placed 
in nomination, there was no opposing 
candidate, andthe nomination was uvxant- 
mously made. And yet they tell us that 
the convention was independent, and the 
boss had no power there! 

The fact is that both parties were 
thoroughly dominated by the bosses. 
The Republican conventions displayed 
the same unanimity in selecting un- 
known men that their opponents had 
done. Their harmony was inspiring. 
The only effect of the bolting Demo- 
crats was to strengthen the Republican 
bosses in place of their own. 

The inclination to bolt their ticket 
was undoubtedly fostered by the move- 
ment known as the Reform Democrats. 
Their influence in the election is not to 
be measured by the vote they polled, but 
by the result they achieved. The Buck- 
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ley candidates were defeated, and that is 
the full measure of success aimed at by 
the reformers. They intended to purge 
their own party of the corrupt element ; 
the Republicans must set their own 
house in order. 

And yet in their effort to purge their 
own party they failed. The regular Dem- 
ocratic candidates were defeated, but the 
result was by no means distasteful to 
Buckley. The Democratic party had 
been purged of a large part of its impur- 
ity before the Reform Democrats en- 
tered the field. On election day Buck- 
ley’s henchmen were seen on the streets 
purchasing straight Republican votes. 
The command was passed down the line 
to vote the Republican ticket. Buckley 
has announced that he intends to re- 
tire from politics, and he is probably 
thoroughly prepared to enjoy a life of 
well earned leisure, leaving the Demo- 
cratic party to be controlled by some less 
able boss. 

The election has been an excellent 
one for a political bosstoretire on. The 
use of money in this State has been 
enormous. A prominent Republican pol- 
itician declared that from $250 to $1,000 
had been placed in every precinct in the 
State, and whether this statement is ex- 
travagant or not, it recognizes the most 
potent influence in the election. The 
leader of the Republican party declared 
on the afternoon of election day, “The 
Democrats are no longer in the fight, — 
I have raised the price of votes too high 
for them to bid against me.” That the 
claim was true was the result of lack of 
funds among the Democrats rather than 
lack of inclination to continue bidding. 
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It is a humiliating admission that this 
State was carried by the use of money, 
but the evidences at nearly every poll- 
ing place in San Francisco were too 
strong for denial. And that money has 
such power here is because of the organ- 
izations of political workers who are in 
politics for revenue only. The bosses 
and their followers are a continual temp- 
tation to the corrupt use of money 
at the polls. 

The rank and file of both parties cannot 
be bought. The respectable element 
in both parties would protest against 
this use of money to debauch the fran- 
chise if they knew that it was going on. 
But in both parties there-is an element 
that is in the party only to be bought by 
the other side. They will stay bought 
only when purchased by the highest 
bidder. And it is to this element, under 
the leadership of their bosses, that the 
two parties abandon their organizations, 
while the disciples of the necessary evil 
consider it treason to oppose them. We 
bind ourselves hand and foot that these 
mercenary miscreants may deliver us 
over. 

The power of the bosses can only be 
broken by the united action of the re- 
spectable citizens. When they are in 
earnest, they will refuse his nominations 
and decline to support his ticket. Until 
that time comes the bosses will continue 
in power, the administration of the city 
will become more and more corrupt, and 
the citizens will pay dearly for the dis- 
graceful indolence and lack of indepen- 
dence which kept them in slavery, when 
nothing but.determination is necessary 
to make them free men. 

F. I. Vassault. 
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II. 

My sadness wore away, however, as I 
had new duties to fulfill and new purposes 
to work out in making the best I could 
of my unique situation. It had never 
been my habit of thought to regard my- 
self seriously long at a time, and in the 
studies of my school life, of which I was 
soon enabled to make my choice,— and 
its friendships, the next three years 
passed quickly. Youth with its high tide 
of physical enjoyment and vivid impres- 
sions was mine again, but without its 
impatience and misjudgments of others. 

I had made various reasons good for 
not spending any of my vacations home, 
though I had seen my parents frequent- 
ly, and my home-coming was an event 
to be regarded with a little apprehension 
by them and myself; but I was better 
prepared than they thought. 

I found our little household increased 
for the time being by the presence of a 
distant relative, a young man named 
Saunter, of whom I had a childish mem- 
ory as a boy who was always having 
trouble of some sort. His identity came 
back to me when I met him at the tea 
table that first evening, with his hair 
hanging down in front and standing up 
behind ; his coat was buttoned crooked, 
and ina few minutes his necktie crept 
up over his collar, and his cuffs came 
down over his hands. He was always in 
a hurry, and full of disconnected but in- 
telligent conversation that somewhat 
resembled his personal appearance, and 
that in this case helped to break upa 
certain doubtfulness they all felt as to 
how I was going to behave. 

I had intended to take the fort by 
storm, and by the aid of a liberal. check 
from Mr. Everett (who had very few 
doubts indeed, for was I not Azs daugh- 
ter?), I had prepared some extremely 
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becoming habiliments, with which I in- 
tended to win over the women who might 
question my fitness for any place I might 
wish to assume, knowing that they all 
have respect for a woman who knows 
how to dress well. 

My quiet little mother looked as if 
she was not quite sure that this slender 
young lady, with her self-possession, her 
piles of shining hair, her brilliant eyes 
and smile, and her stylishly simple dress, 
was her daughter or not. I had studied 
myself thoroughly and had not lost sight 
of any charm, for I gloried in my beauty 
and perfect health,—but without per- 
sonal vanity ; it had not been given to 
me,— it was an accidental ownership 
held in another’s name. 

Grandma had already disapproved of 
my bang and fashionable coil. “It 
spoils what few good looks you might 
have had ?”’ she said. When Mr. Saun- 
ter complimented me upon the effect, 
she curled her lip and glared at him with 
scorn; but as he did not desist, she rat- 
tled her teacup and asked him to pass 
the bread, in a tone with which she might 
have ordered his head cut off. 

At this he seemed to feel that he ought 
to be more generally entertaining, and 
after putting two spoonfuls of salt on 
his butter and emptying the pepper box 
on the contents of his plate and the sur- 
rounding table cloth, he told a little story 
of some past member of the city coun- 
cil, named Skinner, recently dead but 
always penurious, of whom it was said 
that when he asked St. Peter at the gate 
of heaven how much the admission was, 
he was answered, “ Ten cents for one, or 
three for a quarter”; and after consid- 
ering a moment Mr. Skinner had said, 
“Well, I think I will wait for Messrs. 
Keene and Sharpe; they will be along 
presently.” 
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As we knew these parties and their 
“near” qualities, Mr. Everett and I were 
much amused, little mother less so, — 
she thought it a trifle irreligious,— but 
grandma chose not to see it as anything 
but a plain statement of facts. Messrs. 
Sharp and Keene had made some very 
paying investments in real estate for the 
old lady. She said she had no doubt it 
would be pleasanter waiting at the gate 
of paradise for them, than to spend the 
time inside with some she supposed had 
got in. 

I came to the rescue here with some 
challenging remark to Mr. Saunter, 
which was taken up with spirit, until he 
suddenly remembered that he was late 
for some engagement that he had for- 
gotten, and making hurried apologies he 
snatched his hat from the rack in the 
hall, and rushed out with such force that 
the screen door did not slam until he 
had reached the front gate. 

I fell easily into the ways of the house 
hold that was now my home, and won 
the hearty admiration of my father, 
whose delight I was. I found that his 
inclination to be arbitrary was the worst 
one that marred his generous nature, 
and he seemed more inclined to exhibit 
it toward his wife than any one else. Not 
that he did not love her, for he did, and 
would have gone to a great deal of troub- 
le to save her from pain,— inflicted by 
any one but himself,—I believe ; but her 
vague, indefinite manner of expressing 
herself seemed to irritate him to an un- 
necessary degree of temper at times. He 
would retort sharply, and after a few mo- 
ments she would leave the room on some 
trifling pretext. I soon found that it 
was to cry away her hurt out of sight. 

After one of these scenes one morn- 
ing, | thought it was time to say some- 
thing in her defense; so when little moth- 
er had gone very quietly upstairs and 
father sat smoking in his library chair, 
having forgotten all about his moment- 
ary anger in the pages of the Princeton 
Review, I began the attack by taking 
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his book away and putting his pipe out 
of reach. 

“What does this mean, you monkey ?” 
said he, as he pulled me down on his 
knee and rumpled the hair over my eyes, 
“Why do you treat your venerable par- 
ent in this way?” 

“Because I want his entire attention 
for something I have to say. You and 
I are too much alike to misunderstand 
each other long, but little mother, who 
is ten times better than either of us, 
gets her feelings hurt and her meaning 
twisted around until she cannot recog- 
nize it as herown. You were very dis- 
agreeable,to her this morning,” — here 
he sat up very straight,—“and she is up 
stairs now, crying over your shiniest 
shirts as she puts them away in lavender. 
She has always thought so much of you 
that she cannot realize that you are only 
common clay like the rest of your fam- 
ily, and blames herself for being stupid! 
Hush, I don’t want you to explain any- 
thing to me, nor” —as I put my hand 
over his mouth— “bluster one bit to 
any one, but go up stairs and tell your 
wife that you are a pig, and ashamed of 
the tears you caused and will kiss away.” 

I got up and went out quickly, leav- 
ing him too astounded to detain me by a 
word. It was some time before I heard 
him go slowly up stairs, but when he 
came down ten minutes later he had an 
enlightened look on his face as he went 
out at the front door and down town, 
where he staid until luncheon time. 

The next day an exquisite engraving 
handsomely framed came up for moth- 
er, and the following week on my birth- 
day I found a set of Ruskin’s works, 
with a card “ From the old Pig.” 

With my cheek close to his I whis- 
pered, “ Precious old daddy! He isn’t: 
going to be a pig any more, now he 
knows it.” And he was n’t —very often. 

Mr. Saunter made himself useful and 
amusing in many of his nervous and un- 
expected ways. He had acquaintances 
at the hotel, and wished to arrange some 
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amusements and excursions for them 
while they stayed, and I joined him in 
his plans with my presence and help. 

[ had renewed acquaintance with 
some old friends, and made some new 
ones, and with a number of these and 
Mr. Saunter’s hotel friends we planned 
a horseback party to go to the Hot Sul- 
phur Springs of Montecito, a distance 
of seven miles from town, from whence 
we would start in time for seven o’clock 
dinner at the Hot Springs hotel, an 
hour’s rest, and back by moonlight. 

The afternoon was clear and bright, 
as only a June day in Southern Califor- 
nia can be, when our little cavalcade rode 
away from the hotel porch and down the 
wide street that overlooks the sparkling 
waters of the bay. One of the party was 
to join us at De la Guerra Street, so at 
that corner we halted for a moment and 
watched the horseman that came gallop- 
ing over a cross street to join us. 

Surely there was something very fa- 
miliar in the set of those straight shoul- 
ders, and the bearded face under the 
shadow of the soft hat! I had not heard 
the name of the new comer, but as gen- 
eral introductions took place I caught 
one word,— “ Whitelaw”; and another 
look now, as he sat with his head bared, 
was all the proof I needed. 

In spite of the silver in his dark hair 
and his thick-growing beard, I could not 
realize that it was five years since we 
met. It was well I was not expected to 
say anything for a time, so I listened 
to the nimble conversation of a young 
tourist at my side, gorgeous with his 
pink beauty enhanced by a baby blue 
flannel shirt, corduroy trousers, and 
leather leggins. 

He had “‘ wanted to wear a sombrero 
and a pair of Mexican spurs, but Tom 
told him he had better not tempt Provi- 
dence foo far.” I mentally congratu- 
lated “ Tom ” upon the timeliness of his 
remark, and watched with growing in- 
terest Mr. Saunter’s appearance of wild 
excitement, as he rapidly approached 
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and charged into our midst from a visit 
of inquiry to the beach, to see if the 
tide was low enough to allow us to go 
that way. 

He reported that it was not, and as 
we rode on I discovered that rapidity of 
motion was his idea of a horseback ride. 
He would forge ahead for a few rods 
and raise as much dust as a regiment, 
then turn and charge back through our 
ranks as if he were leading a cavalry 
troop. His horse was white with foam 
and trembling in every nerve before we 
reached the mountain, where he lingered 
a little in the rear. But just as I was 
crossing the little rustic bridge that 
reaches over the brook, with its stones 
bedded in their feathery tufts of wood- 
wardias, sheltered from every wind that 
blows by the mountain side, up which 
the trail winds steep and narrow, I 
heard rapid hoof-beats behind me, and 
in an instant Mr. Saunter and his horse 
rushed past like a shot, startling mine, 
which bolted straight up the hill and 
around the trail like a deer. 

Mr. Whitelaw and one of the ladies 
were some distance ahead; she drew 
aside when they saw me coming, but 
Will spurred ahead, and when my horse 
was beside his, caught the rein, and after 
going with him a few steps stopped both 
horses. It had been a moment full of 
danger to both of us, but was soon over. 

My horse was panting heavily, and as 
I held him quiet I met Will’s eyes for 
the first time, and heard the familiar 
voice ask if I were frightened, and if I 
would not like to dismount. I declined, 
for though I was trembling with excite- 
ment, I was too good a horsewoman to 
be frightened. The others came-up, and 
after the usual exclamations and some 
frantic apologies from Mr. Saunter, we 
moved on, but my pink-and-blue escort 
was gone and Will took his place. 

Though the reality of our situation 
was highly dramatic, I felt it ludicrous 
that we should be talking about Santa 
Barbara climate! Will fully twisted the 
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ordinary conversation between two peo- 
ple who are strangers to each other, 
into all sorts of fantastic shapes. How 
easily I could make his hearty laugh ring 
out! I had told him once that I be- 
lieved we were good friends because our 
tastes in the humorous did not défffer. 

We climbed slowly for the next half 
hour, in and out, catching here and there 
a glimpse of the valley and the sea be- 
yond. At one of these points Will dis- 
mounted and pulled off a bunch of wild 
lilac and a twig of rosemary, which I 
fastened in my habit. 

Five years ago we had come up here 
together, and at this place Will had 
reached a spray of the wild rosemary 
and handed to me, saying, “ Here’s rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance. I pray 
you, love, remember.” 

“T wonder if you do?” I thought as 
he handed me this, and with my thanks 
I said :— 

“Ah, this is rosemary, —‘that ’s for 
remembrance.’ I will remember that 
perhaps you saved me from being car- 
ried home in disconnected fragments 
this afternoon.” 

A look of pain came into his eyes as 
he murmured some denial, and looked 
out over the lengthening shadows be- 
fore he mounted, and rode silently on 
by my side; but } felt a fierce joy that 
a memory of me could move him so. 

We soon dismounted at the queer lit- 
tle three-storied hotel, each story having 
a ground floor, it is so built into the 
mountain side. 

Leaving our horses here, we went first 
to take a small drink of the clear blue 
hot water, and a still smaller whiff of its 
unspeakable smell, before we strolled to 
Point Lookout to watch the sunset. The 
mystery of evening seemed to fall upon 
us as the beauty of the scene came to 
our view. The Montecito valley was 
spread out before us, dotted thick with 
regular rows of lemon and orange trees, 
here and there an irregular mass of live 
oaks, and a square of green velvet where 
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a barley field was in bloom. Wherever 
it had a chance was the gleam of the 
cloth of gold woven by the despised but 
undiscouraged mustard. 

When we emerged at last upon the 
little knoll that ends the well-kept foot- 
path around the brow of the mountain, a 
half mile or so from the hotel, we all sat 
in quiet conversation, and watched the 
sun sink out of sight and the shadows 
darken the hillsides and obscure the 
town, whose lights flashed out suddenly, 
breaking the spell, so that our laughter 
echoed merrily as we hurried through 
the darkness in answer to the bell that 
told us dinner was ready. 

In the little glass before which I 
smoothed my roughened hair before 
going to the table, I saw that my eyes 
and cheeks were aflame. I felt that I 
surpassed myself as I joined in jest and 
response, aiding the social effort of the 
Professor, who possessed the most con- 
tagious laugh, the whitest teeth, and the 
most inexhaustible supply of wit, of any 
in that merry party. 

After dinner some one found a guitar, 
and as we sat on the steps and waited in 
the soft starlight for the moon to rise, 
we sang old ballads and college glees, 
alternating with Spanish love songs, 
until the hour to return was at hand. In 
answer to the request for “ Auld Lang 
Syne before we go,” the Professor’s 
strident tenor started the familiar air, 
and Will’s baritone followed. My voice 
stopped at the first line, and his at the 
second verse. 

He sighed as he silently helped me to 
my feet from the low step where I sat, 
and as we walked down the path I was 
thinking that in spite of my past experi- 
ence I was just as much in the power of 
circumstances as ever. I could change 
nothing outside of myself, but I had 
gained with a knowledge of the complex- 
ity of my existence a great patience and 
peace, to live simply and honestly with 
the other lives about me. My accidental 
insight did not endow me with any 
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power that I could use to any great ad- 
vantage without being seriously mis- 
judged, so closely are we bound in the 
bonds of the commonplace, even on the 
most exalted heights of our feeling. 

The man who walked at my side and 
who had been such a large part of my 
past was just as dear to me as ever, but 
we were the width of a grave apart, 
which he only could cross, and then to 
forget what I had been, in loving what 
I only seemed to be! 

There was madness in the thought. I 
was fiercely jealous of that dead self, 
whose ghost was haunting him that 
night, though I would have despised him 
if it had not. 

When we came to mount again he had 
disappeared, but the hilarious Professor 
lifted me to my saddle, and we made 
merry all our slow way down the shad- 
owycafion. Thenalong gallop through 
the beautiful Montecito valley, asleep in 
the spell of the moonlight, did not leave 
any breath for laughter until we reached 
the channel road along the bluff. There 
we halted a moment to count our num- 
bers and see that none were lost. The 
pink youth and another young thing 
lingered far behind, but arrived in time 
to be admonished to tighten girths, as 
we all had done. Then for the beach! 

There is no keener physical joy given 
to man or woman who cares for riding at 
all, than to be carried by a spirited and 
plucky horse along between the shining 
wet sand of a hard track and the serene 
moon of a summer night, whose reflec- 
tion of white light follows you along the 
water as the mystic symbol of the invis- 
ible. The softened thunder of the trans- 
figured breakers drown the hoof-beats of 
your horse, and send wisps of fragrant 
dampness across your cheek. Your com- 
panions are as voiceless and intangible 
as your shadow. You feel a sense of the 
nearness and unity of this revelation of 
nature, the sympathies of her great 
forces working so close that they are un- 
seen and unheard, except in moments 
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like this, when you can merge your iden- 
tity into them, and feel the affinity of 
man with all that is. 

When we were nearly home, Will 
again rode up to my side, and when we 
reached the gate he lifted me off, and 
said good-night to the others, who rode 
on. 

‘May I come and call to-morrow? I 
am not a stranger; I know Mr. Everett, 
and have seen you before.” 

“ Yes,” I returned, “I remember. You 
may come. Good night.” 

He came the next day, and many days 
after, sometimes talking to Mr. Everett, 
sometimes lying for hours ina hammock 
under the pepper trees, to read or regard 
me with intent but lazy interest, while 
we talked of many things. One day he 
threw me into confusion by the abrupt 
question, ‘‘ Where did you find time to 
read so many things in your short life?” 
after we had been having a discussion on 
the relative merits and absurdities of 
Schopenhauer’s and Conte’s widely dif- 
fering systems of philosophy. 

I had often found that in certain things 
I was alone among my fellows, for my 
point of-view was far different from that 
of other people under twenty, and I real- 
ized that I was in constant danger of 
being priggish because I could not enter 
heartily into amusements that to me 
seemed childish. 

After a few weeks Will came in, and 
said that he had idled time enough away 
for one summer, and must go back to 
work. He would leave on the next train, 
and had only come to say goodby,— 
which he did, to all the family, even go- 
ing out into the back yard to find grand- 
ma, and wish her success with the figs she 
was gathering to preserve. Then with 
a hand-clasp, and a laughing injunction 
not to forget him in the young charms 
of any other, he was gone, leaving a 
blank that I carefully hid from sight,— 
and found amusement and joy in every 
day that dawned in spite of it. 

I had admirers in plenty. The pink 
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tourist was both literally and figurative- 
ly at my feet, and the Professor kept me 
in material for laughter when the mis- 
haps and awkwardness of Mr. Saunter 
failed. This was not often the case, as 
Mr. Saunter had recently fallen in love, 
and consequently was more disconnect- 
ed in speech and apparel than ever. He 
would gather large bouquets of roses, 
and after firmiy securing them with 
yards of string, would shyly button 
them under his overcoat and hie to the 
home of his adored, sitting with his 
coat buttoned all the evening if others 
happened to be there, and at the door 
when he said goodnight giving them 
warm from the pressure of his throb- 
bing heart, and presenting very much 
the same appearance they would have 
done if they had been run through a 
clothes wringer. 

After nearly two months had passed 
I received a letter in the old familiar 
writing that was as direct as the writer’s 
self. 

In it he gave a brief outline of his life 
and aims, and said that he had given the 
best years of it to loving a woman whose 
name like mine was Laura; and when 
she died and left him desolate he had 
thought no other could ever touch his 
heart again. “ But when I am with you 
I feel that in loving you I keep sacred 
the memory of every lovely and beauti- 
ful thing my life has ever known. My 
gray hair is unworthy your youth and 
beauty, but there is nothing in my past 
that I should fear to have your clear 
eyes see,—though I went away and left 
you because I was a coward, and shall 
return with a still greater fear, for I 
shall have a question to ask you. Sweet- 
heart, be kind to me!”’ 

Hedid not say where he was, nor when 
he would come. 

A great part of my attention for sev- 
eral days was taken up by helping Mr. 
Saunter in preparations for a “beach 
tea.”” As this form of entertainment is 
not familiar to every one, it will be well, 
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perhaps, to say that it is simply an even- 
ing picnic, with the addition of the moon- 
light and a bonfire made of a wagon load 
of drygoods boxes and a barrel of tar. 
A cloth is spread on the sand, and hot 
coffee served with the contents of boun- 
tiful lunch baskets. If one does not 
object to the flavor of sand fleas in the 
coffee, or mind sitting on irregular peb- 
bles, it is even better than a picnic in 
the daytime. 

When the evening came, Mr. Saunter 
was unfortunate as usual when a little 
nervous. His serious trouble began 
when he fell downstairs and skinned his 
elbow. After going up again to discover 
the extent of his injnries, he thought to 
brace his nerves with a dose of Jamacia 
ginger, — his favorite prescription for ev- 
ery ill,— but he made a mistake this time, 
and swallowed a teaspoonful of cleans- 
ing fluid instead. Fortunately this made 
him so actively ill in a few minutes, that 
no injury was done, and he recovered 
sufficiently to go after the object of his 
affections and her lunch basket, both of 
which he intended taking to the shore 
in his surrey. It was then late, and he 
did not in his haste remember to hitch 
the horse at the gate, and that animal 
after waiting what he considered a rea- 
sonable length of time, went back to his 
stable, leaving the top of the surrey in 
the road, where he had passed under an 
overhanging limb. After the poor man 
had at last secured a means of convey- 
ance, and tired, dusty, and disgusted, 
had reached Castle Rock with his com- 
panion, it was necessary to give an ex- 
planation to the entire crowd, who were 
not as sympathetic in their manner of 
receiving it as might be. 

Nor were his miseries yet complete, 
for when at the table he wished to pass 
a dish of salad to the lady next him, he 
upset his hot coffee on the other hand, 
and dropping the salad in the lady’s lap 
with a howl of pain, he rushed away to 
the water's edge to cool his hand. The 
burn was not very bad however, and he 
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soon forgot all about it in the merri- 
ment of the evening. 

While we girls were putting away 
spoons, forks, and so on, in their re- 
spective baskets, and I was bending 
toward the firelight to see the initials 
on the one I held, I was suddenly con- 
scious of a tall form beside me, and a 
voice from the shadowed face saying, 
“Well, you see I am here.” 

The spoon dropped from my fingers 
as my eyes met Will's, and when he had 
restored it to me, others had come up 
with greeting and question, and I stole 
away. From his answers I learned that 
he had come on the evening train, and 
finding where we were he had come 
there too. He declined to partake of 
the remains of the feast, but joined gayly 
in our scattered talk and songs about 
the now fading fire, which threw weird 
shadows on the sand and the rugged 
face of the cliff. 

When it had flickered down to the 
last flame, we threw sand on the re- 
maining embers, took our baskets, and 
boarded the street car, where Will se- 
cured a seat besideme. All the way up 
the long street behind the tiny mules 
attached to the lumbering old car I felt 
as if I were in a dream; and when at 
last we alighted at my street I could 
think of nothing but the most absurdly 
commonplace remarks, which he did not 
seem to hear, for when he spoke it was 
of a different matter. 

“Miss Everett, I should like to know 
what you think of me. I would give a 
great deal to know without having to 
ask, lest your answer be a thing it would 
be very bitter for me to hear. I went 
away, jealous of these fellows who are at 
your elbow all the time, but I have been 
more unhappy since than ever. Was I 
a greater goose for going away or for 
coming back? Do you know, you have 
not looked at me this evening ?” 

Neither did I then ; but just where the 
moon shone through the branches clear 
he stopped, and forced me to turn my 
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face to the light and meet his eyes, un- 
til mine filled with tears. 

“T am torturing you,” hesaid. “But 
here we are at the gate, and perhaps | 
will let you go if you will answer my 
question. . Will you try to love me a 
little, and be my wife some day? I will 
make you happy if love can, for I love 
you dearly.” 

I was angry at myself for crying si- 
lently, but managed with an effort to 
control my voice enough to say, “I think 
you were the greatest goose when you 
went away,’ as I started up the walk. 

But I did not reach the door until I 
had been a prisoner, and given heavy 
bonds for my release, and a promise to 
return to my captivity. 

Papa Everett demurred loudly when 
he heard the unexpected result of the 
beach tea, and declared that he would 
not hear of an engagement, but came to 
change his mind after a time, when we 
promised to wait a year. 

At the end of that time there was a 
quiet wedding one morning, and we 
started for our home the same day, and 
reached it before night. I found every- 
thing in order, and my ald housekeeper 
there to give.me welcome. This last 
was such a surprise to me that, after I 
had hurriedly returned her greeting and 
gone to my room, I flung myself down 
on a chair and sobbed until Will was 
frightened ; but I begged him not to say 
anything tome. So when I dried my 
eyes and smiled, he thought it only the 
reaction from the day’s excitement,—as 
it was, but produced on the hysterical 
temperament of this other self, which, 
when much excited, I could not control. 

He insisted that I should rest until 
tea time, and told me to take off my 
heavy traveling dress, and wear one 
which he chose himself. Lifting out the 
trays of my trunk and spreading a tea 
gown, soft and fleecy with lace, over a 
chair, he said: “ Now, when you come 
down in this, I don’t want to see any 
tears’’; and there were none. 
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He was bubbling with mirth all 
through that first meal of ours together, 
and Sally came in and out, beaming 
upon us both with a large smile on her 
broad face. Afterward I went over the 
dainty furnishing of my new home, and 
had with each room more admiration for 
Will’s taste, as delicate as a woman's. 

As I sat in a low chair at last, think- 
ing how I should tell him something 
that unless he could know and believe 
would make life less than complete for 
us both, he noticed my silence and put 
his hands on the arms of my chair, 
bending over me. And as I looked into 
the dearest eyes in the world, it seemed 
as if the veil of flesh must be torn away, 
and he could see who I was. I flung my 
arms about his neck, and as he sank on 
his knees before me he said softly: “I 
thank God every day for you, my beau- 
tiful darling,—you have so blessed my 
desolate life.” 

As I pressed his dark head closer, I 
answered: “I would rather have you 
with me one hour than the society of 
seraphs for a century.” 

He only murmured my name. 

“Yes,” I cried, “ I am Laura, indeed. 
Q, Will, we have loved each other al- 
ways! Don’t you know that I am also 
that other Laura who could not die ut- 
terly, and leave the world you live in?” 

I felt him start, and try to lift his 
head. 

“No, no, I do not want to see your 
eyes again until you believe what I am 
telling you ; and you must believe it. I 
cannot bear that you should doubt! Is 
there any token by which you would 
know that Laura in another existence ? ’ 

“O love, don’t speak of Her.” 

“T must and will.” 

He responded ina moment ina strange 
tone, “‘ She would tell me what it cost to 
leave me, I think.” 

“She found it cost more than she 
could pay, and did not leave this life 
after all, dearest.” 

Then I told him briefly what I have 
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told you, patient reader, but with pas- 
sionate and broken words of the past 
we had lived, the friendships we had 
shared, words that had been spoken 
when no others heard, and experiences 
we had together before this body was 
born into the world. 

When at last he raised his head and 
looked at me with dilated eyes, it was to 
say: “Is that why I have never been 
able to forget Laura Daintree when I 
am with you?” 

But it was not until many days after, 
when we had gone over the past again, 
and discussed the unciassified laws that 
govern the power of one human will over 
another, and reason with precedent gave 
way before the proofs of my mental iden- 
tity with the dead woman he had loved, 
that he could think of my statement as 
other than an alarming hallucination, to 
be humored but watched carefully. They 
were trying days to me, but they have 
passed, and now years later we are to 
all observers as prosaic a couple as any. 

But we are conscious of a closer bond 
than they, and a deeper responsibility, 
for since the little Laura came, the blind 
impulses and hysterical excitements are 
gone from me, and I know that sleeping 
soul has again awakened, this time to 
live life’s trust to its fulfillment, we hope. 

You may think, kindly reader, that 
you would have lived a wider life than 
that, with such a past to remember as 
mine. But I was not made for more: I 
could not be a successful society leader, 
or a great reformer of morals, if I had 
lived a dozen lives and remembered them 
all. The one I now live is tuned to the 
same key the other was,— I should bea 
discord in any other. 

All things are the result of natural 
law : the accidental and partial discovery 
of its workings we sometimes call super- 
natural, and clothe them with the phan- 
tasms of our imagination, but I know 
that I have been, trust that I will be, and 
leave the matter with Him who doeth all 


things well. 
Outen. 
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PATRIOTISM AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


A FEW months ago, just as the late 
political campaign was drawing to a 
close, the teachers of the State schools 
in Alameda County held their usual an- 
nual convention or “Institute,” as the 
law provides, and convened in the city 
of Oakland. The superintendent of the 
county, Mr. P. M. Fisher, who acted as 
president of the convention, had taken 
particular pains to prepare an elaborate 
program for the occasion, and in it 
had included a discussion on patriotism 
in connection with school education. 
Mr. Fisher also placed a proposition be- 
fore the Institute, to the effect that there 
should be established “a school for the 
duties of citizenship, to be attended by 
young men between seventeen and 
twenty-one years, and by those seeking 
naturalization, with certificates of at- 
tendance to be filed with the county 
clerk.’ 

This was given to the teachers as some- 
thing worthy of their serious considera- 
tion, for which in future they might 
agitate. It was not put as a resolution 
to be adopted, but merely as an invig- 
orator in the matter of the discussion to 
follow, upon patriotism in its various 
bearings. 

Coming from such a body, which in 
intelligence and in efficient performance 
of school work fairly rep esents the 300,- 
000 school teachers of the United States, 
the opinions expressed and the argu- 
ments brought forward cannot fail to 
have some interest to the general public, 
and accompanying them with a few com- 
ments and deductions, I propose in this 


paper to set forth the diversity of opin- 
ion expressed on such an important oc- 
casion by men and women who have to 
a great extent in their power the mold- 
ing of the rising generation of American 
citizens. 

Asa matter of course, we find at once 
two opposing elements. There is the 
spread-eagle enthusiast, and there is the 
rational student, who analyzes the sub- 
ject and cautiously expresses an opinion. 
They are both of equal interest and im- 
portance, as they have both numerous 
followers and will both do their work, 
whether for good or evil, when the op- 
portunity affords itself. 

First spoke the principal of a large 
school, vice president of the convention, 
Mr. Chandler. He began with a prop- 
osition which is unique, as it is at first 
sight pretty,and I quote his exordium :— 

“*No art,’ says Stockwell, ‘ interests 
so many of the people of all classes, no 
study so lifts the mind, sweeps the cob- 
webs from it and gives it wings, no cre- 
ation so entertains, rests, and ennobles, 
as music. 

“<«Tf you are under twenty-five, some 
would say under forty, and have an ear 
for music, a taste for it, and delight in 
it, then seize it, hold it, cherish it as 
something precious, as a divine gift, as 
an instrument by which you may attain 
in this life to peace and perfection of 
mind, temporary if not permanent, and 
as a stepping stone to the sublime 
heights of personal enjoyment and hap- 
piness. 

“*« And if you have only half an ear 
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for music, strive, struggle, if need be, to 
make it a whole ear, and if this be im- 
possible, make the half more than half, 
cultivate it, cling to it in all work and 
play, and make much of it. 

“ «Tf youcan neither sing nor play but 
have a merry rolling whistle, then whis- 
tle,and make that whistle what it may be, 

an entertainer for self and friends.’” 

So far Mr. Chandler quoted Stockwell 
and then argued : — 

“ Much of what Stockwell has said for 
music may well be said of patriotism. If 
you have in your composition that love 
of country, if that patriotic fire burns 
within your heart, as it should burn 
within the heart of every true American 
citizen, then seize it, hold it, cling to it, 
cherish it as something precious, as a 
divine gift, as an instrument by which 
you may attain to the greatest happiness 
in this life and may bequeath it to an 
appreciative posterity. If you are but 
semi-patriotic, strive, struggle, if need 
be, to make yourself patriotic in the 
highest sense of the term; if this be 
impossible,make the half more than half, 
cultivate it, cling to it at all times, and 
make much of what you possess. If you 
have not that love of country, that patri- 
otic fire in your soul, then inthe thought 
of the illustrious Bard of Avon you are 
fit only for ‘treason, stratagem, and 
spoil,’ and not worthy of the name of an 
American citizen.” 

Mr. Chandler after this argument con- 
sidered the relation between patriotism 
and citizenship, and found it to be so 
close that the two ideas cannot be con- 
sidered separately. It is the duty of the 
teacher, he contended, to instruct the 
pupils in matters pertaining to both 
ideas. This, again, he pointed out, is a 
more difficult task in America than in 
the countries of Europe, where “there 
is homogeneity and neither ebb nor 
flow,” while “here is a mingling of all 
races, and they ever on the move.” 

“ Here,” he said, “our work is to weld 
into one homogeneous mass the chil- 
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dren of all climes, races, and conditions, 
and to fit them to be loyal citizens of 
the Republic, —to teach them to love, 
adore, reverence, and defend, that flag, 
which for more than a century has rus- 
tled above the heads of the American 
people,—to teach them that the ballot 
placed in their hands is not merchan- 
dise, which may be bartered for gold, for 
bread, or for position.” 

In order to show how easily the young 
mind may be affected Mr. Chandler quo- 
ted Voltaire: “Give me the teaching of 
a child for the first few years of his life, 
and I[ will bring him up tv fear neither 
God, devil,.or man,” and also related the 
story of Lycurgus and the two pups of 
the same litter, which had been subject- 
ed to different training, so that the one 
became “a greedy cur and the other a 
useful hound.” 

He next addressed the teachers direct- 
ly as to their individual position in the 
matter. He said: “Realizing the im- 
portance of teaching patriotism, and that 
it must be done by the teacher in the 
common schools, the question naturally 
arises, How can it be done most surely 
and effectively? To teach patriotism 
the teacher must herself be patriotic. 
If you would warn your pupil against 
debasement, if you would stir his higher 
nature, if you would fire his very soul 
with a love of country, reveal to him 
the beauty of an ideal; but unless your 
heart and character attest the truth of 
your sentiments, your words will fall on 
listless ears. 

“Who could read of that Spartan 
mother, who, out of pure love of coun- 
try, gave her son a shield as he was set- 
ting forth for battle, and told him to bring 
it home himself or to be borne upon it 
dead, and not feel the fire of patriotism 
glow within his bosom, and the blood 
course hurriedly through his veins ? 

“If the souls of more of our teachers 
were filled with the patriotic ideals paint- 
ed by our great and noble men and wo- 
men, how much more effective would be 
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our teaching of patriotism! These we 
need, that they may unconsciously re- 
fresh our spirits, reform our taste, refine 
our sensibilities, and pour the beauty 
of patriotism into our very existence. 
And if we are full of love of home and 
country, our pupils cannot fail to catch 
the infection and be greatly benefited 
thereby.” 

He next considered where the work of 
teaching patriotism shall begin, and how 
it may be taught. He concluded that it 
ought to be first inculcated in the pri- 
mary classes, where the “baby voices” 
may join in singing America, The Star- 
spangled Banner, or Yankee Doodle; for 
he contended that no better factor can 
be brought into requisition by the teach- 
er than that of music. Healso suggest- 
ed that “stories may be told to the pri- 
mary classes, in which we may weave the 
golden thread of noble thoughts and 
earnest purposes, which have character- 
ized our heroes, and thereby teach many 
excellent lessons of pure and lasting 
patriotism.”’ We are warned to be “ ex- 
ceedingly careful, lest we impress the 
boy with the idea that many of our legis- 
lators are dishonest ; that our office hold- 
ers in many of the departments are con- 
stantly betraying the trust imposed in 
them by their constituents; for if we 
give them these erroneous impressions, 
we are fitting them to follow in the wake 
of the unscrupulous politician, the dis- 
honest legislator, the man who betrays 
his public trust.” 

After having raised the question: Who 
are the patriots? he told his hearers that 
Morris and others gave their fortunes ; 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, the 
best efforts of their lives ; but these men 
have given nothing when compared with 
the sacrifice of Warren, Lawrence, and 
the untold number of patriots who have 
laid down their lives in defense of our 
country from the moment of the first 
skirmish at Lexington to this hour ; and 
in conclusion Mr. Chandler addressed 
the following peroration to his fellow 
teachers: 
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“Let us hold up to the gaze of our 
pupils not only the character of these 
heroes, but that flag on which the stars 
seem real, on which the white lines are 
the symbol of the purity of these he- 
roes, and those of red their patriot 
blood, shed in defense of our country, 
and we shall be rewarded with the 
pleasure of witnessing the great and 
beautiful transformation scene in mak- 
ing the immigrant in the second or third 
generation an American citizen, who has 
broken the fetters which the despotism 
of the old country has wound around 
him, and who feels himself the freeborn 
equal of any man on the globe.” 


The subject was next taken up in a 
different strain by a lady of influential 
place among the teachers of the county, 
Mrs. Fin. (In accordance with her wish, 
I do not use her real name.) She gave 
her attention principally to the matter 
of civil government, and the ideas that 
ought to be taught the young concern- 
ing it. In preparing her subject, she 
said she had had recourse to several 
files of educational journals, to find out 
what others had written and spoken 
in regard to this study in the public 
schools, but among the manifold good 
things sown broadcast by these excel- 
lent agents, she found no mention of 
government, except in some inciden- 
tal connection with patriotism. She 
thought it likely that the subject had 
been discussed, but said that she had 
not been able to find anything that 
would be either definite or helpful to 
the most indifferent teacher. I quote 
her comment upon her researches: “ In 
some way,” she said, “every reference 
to citizenship drifted off in some hazy 
suggestion in regard to the inculcation 
of patriotism,— and still more hazy sug- 
gestion as to the nature of patriotism, 
with an occasional reflection on loyalty 
to our institutions. I found these state- 
ments, whatever they mean: —‘A love for 
our country should be ingrained in the 
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youthful mind.’ —‘ The schools should 
go to work systematically to teach 
patriotism to the rising generation of 
Americans.’ — ‘Every faithful teacher 
will lead the youth intrusted to her 
charge to imbibe a reverence for Amer- 
ican institutions.’ — ‘The growth of the 
lad should be surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of patriotism.’ —‘ Here [at the pub- 
lic school ] might patriotism be absorbed 
as freely as the air.’ 

“ But I cannot,” continued Mrs. Fin, 
“make out just what this patriotism is, 
that we should teach systematically, 
imbibe the spirit of, take in in great 
draughts, breathe freely, lead the dear 
children into, have them saturated with, 
surround them by, and possess within 
ourselves. It cannot mean simply a love 
for 

Thy rocks and rills, 
Thy groves and templed hills, 


since these might exist in a country 
quite unworthy of love or respect. 

“Were we dealing with the descend- 
ants of the revolutionary heroes we 
might quote, ‘ Land where our Fathers 
died,’ or ‘ Land of the Pilgrims’ pride’ ; 
but fortunately or unfortunately, these 
children who are in some way to be sat- 
urated with a love for our institutions 
are many of them —perhaps most of 
them — the scions of late comers, who 
have not now and never will have any 
adequate knowledge of, or even a desire 
to know, 


In what a forge and what a heat 
Was shaped the anchor of thy hope. 


“We make no idle boast, when we 
claim that our rivers are the longest, our 
soil the most productive, our mineral 
wealth the most unbounded,— but when 
we consider that these were all lying 
here ready to our hand when we came, 
the wonder is not that we have pros- 
pered so much, but how we could have 
done less. Surely there must be some- 
thing besides these accidental advan- 
tages to warrant a real patriotism. 
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“‘ Then it must be our institutions, our 
government, our liberty, our freedom, 
which are to be loved and venerated. 
But just what institutions, what partic- 
ular portions or phases of our govern- 
ment, what liberty, what form of free- 
dom, should we speak of in order to 
inspire this unbounded loyalty to our 
country ? 

“ Many of our institutions are not wor- 
thy of respect,— many of our laws are 
unwise and oppressive,— we are free 
only so long as we conform to the laws 
and institutions of the country, be they 
wise or unwise,— our liberty is bound 
down and hemmed in by the will of oth- 
ers.” , 

Mrs. Fin then dwelt upon the double 
position the American citizen must as- 
sume, being at once a sovereign, who 
makes, applies, and executes laws, and a 
subject, who obeys them. In examining 
into the teachings generally offered to 
the child, she came to the conclusion 
that the teachers have hitherto insisted 
mainly upon obedience, regularity, punc- 
tuality, and propriety, in order that 
study and recitation might go on suc- 
cessfully ; and these inculcations, she 
said, are essentials in the training of the 
child for obedience and respect for the 
laws,—for his duties as a subject ; but 
all this will not fit him for an intelligent 
sovereign. The teacher may have called 
into activity the love for learning, the 
power of self-control, and the capabil- 
ities for independent action, and not yet 
have fully equipped the citizen for the 
exercise of his political functions, or 
given him the requisite degree of en- 
lightenment or the spirit of responsibil- 
ity which should attend these functions. 

“The American people,” said Mrs. 
Fin, “ have assumed the solution of the 
greatest political problem ever attempt- 
ed, and to solve it successfully does not 
lie within the capacity of men who have 
no adequate knowledge of the scope and 
aim of our complex system of govern- 
ment. America cannot be held by and 
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for Americans, unless her children are 
taught why and how this may be done.” 
Mrs. Fin then made the deduction :— 
“Pupils must be led to think, to ex- 
amine, to weigh and measure, to trace 
effects from obscure causes. No other 
study gives equal upportunities for im- 
pressing upon the young the fact that in 
any nation, and particularly in a repub- 
lic, the power of the government is no 
stronger than its weakest factor, the 
weakest factor is the ignorant and law- 
less class, and this class is the measure 
of our strength or soundness as a body 
politic ;— or the fact that in a republic, 
unless the wise and good maintain an 
ascendancy over the ignorant and vi- 
cious, its downfall is certain ;— or that in 
a republic the popular voice is collected 
and uttered as one sound, and if the 
people are unrighteous the utterance is 
unrighteous ; — or that no good man has 
a right to separate himself from the pol- 
itics of his country, the more especially 
so, when he sees causes at work, which 
are surely undermining its strength.” 
Andin connection with this the speak- 
er exclaimed : “ What will a bright boy 
or girl learn that is vital for the duties 
of citizenship, or what will he or she 
gain in loyalty to our institutions, by the 
closest attention to the speeches during 
this political campaign, which are night- 
ly being made all around them by lead- 
ing lights of both the great political 
parties? It is plain to the limited intel- 
ligence of the child that these persons, 
to whom he or she may have looked for 
instruction in public affairs, are in pol- 
itics only for the offices they may get. 
What wonder then that with no wiser 
teaching the child should conclude that 
office-getting is all there is in politics ?” 
In the face of all this Mrs. Fin empha- 
sized as her conviction that “ somewhere 
and sometime in every child’s school 
course it should be given instructions 
in civil government, that shall evince in 
some degree logical sequence and con- 
tinuity of thought.” 
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In speaking of our institutions she 
remarked that America is, beyond all 
others, the country of “a career open to 
talent,”— “a country in which political 
life is unusually keen, and political am- 
bition widely diffused.” She thought 
there ought to be a reserve of force and 
wisdom to make the politics of our coun- 
try worthy of our material grandeur, and 
that this reserve will not be gained by an 
optimistic indifference or an indiscrim- 
inate admiration for everything that is 
American, “great and small, simply be- 
cause it is American.”’ Against this 
habit she earnestly warned her fellow 
citizens, and referred them to the great 
men who framed the Constitution, and 
admitted that many, even most of its 
provisions were established on the basis 
of high expediency, —and not of absolute 
right. She deplored the fact that an 
increasingly large proportion of our best 
people refuse to take any part in public 
affairs,— thus leaving to an alarming 
extent the management of the common 
weal to the demagogues, machine pol- 
iticians, saloon keepers, and foreigners ; 
and the remedy for this, she held, can 
only be brought about by a direct and 
thorough training for citizenship of the 
pupils in our schools. 

Referring to such a training Mrs. Fin 
said in conclusion :— 

“Tt cannot come by any superabun- 
dance of detached and fragmentary opin- 
ions of great political leaders, nor by the 
stories of the heroic struggles for liberty, 
the marvelous achievements of our pa- 
triots, or the stupendous growth of our 
immense empire. These are important, 
necessary, for any adequate understand- 
ing of our institutions, but-it is the 
knowledge of the duties of citizenship 
that is the crying need of our times. 

“Tt counts for very little toa young 
man to be assured that the ideal of hu- 
man government, worked out by the 
experience of countless generations, is 
realized in the American republic. It 
may count for much that he have the 
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knowledge and sense of duty that make 
him fit to be a voter,— that he have the 
specific knowledge of the scope and 
functions of his city government to 
make him fit for a municipal office, — 
that he may be an intelligent juror, an 
honest witness, a competent judge of le- 
gislation,— in short, that he have the 
knowledge of the rights and duties of 
the citizenship, and the moral courage 
to assume those rights and to perform 
those duties.” 


In the discussion that followed these 
two expositions of the same theme one 
thing only was striking, and that was the 
variance of opinion between two leading 
speakers. Mr. McChesney held that to 
be a patriot absolute submission to the 
country’s laws is necessary, otherwise 
the laws would be of no avail. Mr. Gar- 


lick, on the other hand, maintained that 
many a true patriot has proved his love 
of country by disobeying its laws, or 
some of its laws, on occasions when his 
better judgment prompted him that the 


laws he resisted were unjust, or other- 
wise unworthy of his country. 


Here then is a fairly exhaustive dis- 
cussion on a subject of some importance, 
and doubly interesting because of the 
tribunal before which it was heard, and 
the public position of the debaters. 

What then is patriotism? Of what 
value is it to us, and how may we attain 
the sense of patriotism? These are the 
questions that naturally arise, and de- 
mand a decided answer in the critical 
mind. 

Two things are agreed upon: that cit- 
izenship and patriotism are ideas so 
closely related that they can scarcely be 
separated ; and that there is something 
in the conditions of America that gives 
to them peculiar characteristics, — in 
other words, that citizenship and patri- 
otism in America express something 
different from what the same words do 
in other countries. 
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Mr. Chandler goes boldly to work. 
He lays down a scheme which he con- 
siders efficient. A flag, a few tunes, a 
few songs, and a number of stories, 
many of which may be picked up when 
the members of aG. A. R. post “touch 
elbows again,’—and the instrument is 
complete. And with this instrument he 
will undertake in the course of three 
generations to educate any descendants 
of European stock to imagine that the 
stars in the American flag look like real 
stars, and that they feel themselves the 
freeborn equalsof any man on the globe. 

This, in truth, is all I can deduct from 
Mr. Chandler’s oration, which expresess, 
no doubt, exactly what a number of his 
colleagues all over the Union would 
endorse as their own views upon the 
subject. 

Mrs. Fin, on the other hand, recog. 
nizes at the outset the vastness of the 
task she has undertaken. She perceives 
the difficulty of her subject, and will not 
declare that she knows how to solve the 
problem. She has yet to learn what is 
really meant by patriotism ; she cannot 
tell us when and where in the life of the 
young such instructions should be im- 
parted to themas would most thoroughly 
fit them for citizenship and make them 
patriots. She hesitates when the sub- 
ject of institutions is mentioned, and 
does not contend that they are all for 
the best. She refuses to accept any 
sentiment that considers America the 
first of countries simply because it is 
America. She does not talk about fallen 
heroes, nor does she mention the Amer- 
ican flag once in all her address. 

Mr. Garlick goes as far as to declare 
that absolute obedience to the law is not 
necessary in order to be a true patriot ; 
and these two speakers thus seem to 
negative the whole beautiful structure of 
patriotism built up at first. And yet 
no one who seriously considers their 
arguments can fail to see in them a 
depth of truth, out of which peers genu- 
ine patriotism, such as I shall presently 
define it. 
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I believe Mr. Garlick right in his posi- 
tion. The prophet Daniel certainly dem- 
onstrated that a man may dearly love a 
country and yet break its laws. Every 
noble hearted American proved this to 
be the case, who some years back would 
rather render himself amenable to the 
law by concealing a fugitive slave than 
complying with it by giving him up toa 
cruel master. When Lord Gambier 
sailed to Copenhagen without previous 
declaration of war, to carry away the 
Danish fleet during the absence of the 
soldiery,a young English captain sprang 
overboard and drowned himself. saying 
that he had sworn to follow the English 
flag, but he had only meant to do-so 
where it could be done honorably. He 
was a patriot, for the scars from Abukir 
and the West Indies were on his breast 
and face, but he refused to conform to 
the bidding of his country. Siberia is 
full of noble patriots, who have rebelled 
against their country’s laws or institu- 
tions, and many thousand instances could 
be brought forward to show that the 
argument is sound. 

I do not, of course, question that of 
the two principal speakers in this dis- 
cussion, the man is just as warm-hearted 
a patriot as the woman, and were they 
only as clear-headed there would be no 
reason for criticism upon him, and the 
multitudes of teachers and other Amer- 
ican citizens who are like him. 

The fact of the matter is that the idea 
of patriotism, like all other ideas that 
have appealed or do appeal to our senti- 
ments and emotions, has been subjected 
to evolutionary influences. Doctrinal 
faith is broader than it was, religious 
convictions are assuming other forms. 
Our business affairs are carried on on a 
different basis from that of old, our mode 
of love making has changed since the 
days when the blushing lover in secret 
pushed his Valentine letter under the 
door of his beloved. So with patriotism. 
It cannot be measured in an age of rea- 
son by the same rule that covered it 
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during a period of emotion. In 1870 
France went to war on the basis of the 
glory that Napoleon’s eagles had shed 
upon the country. But the eagles’ wings 
were broken, and the patriotic cry of 
“ Vive [ Empereur! vive la France!” 
could not save the country. Martial 
musicand flying colors will not save any 
country today, nor add to the value of 
the patriotic love prevailing there. If 
they could, where would we be with our 
“ stars and stripes” of a century, as com- 
pared with a white cross in a blood-red 
ground, which has hovered over one 
European nation for nearly seven hun- 
dred years? Patriotism of today is not 
recognized in a desire to die for a ‘coun- 
try, but in a desire to live for it ; not in 
a blind submission to a country’s laws 
and institutions, but in an intelligent 
analysis of them, and a striving for re- 
form andimprovement. It is that which 
Mrs. Fin and Mr. Garlick recognize, and 
which makes her hesitate, because she 
knows the responsibility of suggestion. 

It is obvious from the discussion that 
America above all countries is the one 
in which this progressive sense of patri- 
otism will make itself manifest. The 
day is not far off when Americans shall 
love their country, not because a hand- 
ful of brave men set it free by rebelling 
against their own fathers or forefathers, 
nor because of fanciful visions in rust- 
ling banners; but because it offers a 
home where peaceful happiness is fore- 
most, where the cannon’s roar has been 
forgotten, where war is spoken of as we 
speak of the Titans and the Olympian 
gods. 

The value of such a patriotism is ap- 
parent. It has the deepest root of any. 
It springs like Minerva from the temple 
of the highest. It is built on logic and 
reasonable deductions in every sense. 
It takes in all systems, embraces all 
creeds, and makes forthem one common 
level upon which to walk. It does not 
antagonize by asking: Are you a for- 
eigner? It merely asks the one ques- 
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tion: “ Are youabrother?” It makes 
it possible for one idea to be “all things 
unto all men.” 

How is this attained? There is but 
one answer to this question : by educa- 
tion, not by inspiration. For inspiration 
leads to enthusiasm, and that is danger- 
ous; but education conducts the mind 
to mature conclusion, which is healthful. 

But education does not begin in the 
primary classes. The pupils there are 
merely subjected to a training that will 
fit them for a later education. To them 
it may be enough to raise a flag over the 
school building, and tell them a story 
about George Washington at the raising 
of it ; but to advanced pupils such a bus- 
iness must (or ought to) appear a farce. 
Mr. Fisher proposes that his school of 
education be open for young men be- 
tween the age of seventeen and twenty- 
one years. Why not for young women 
as well? However, one thing is evi- 
dent from this suggestion ; namely, that 
there is a shortcoming of teaching in 
our schools, and.that the pupil leaves 
school, as a rule, just when he has at- 
tained an age and maturity that would fit 
him for instruction in a matter which, 
it appears, is of vital importance to the 
welfare of the community. 

Not till the day dawns when our young 
men and women leave school fully 
equipped with such thought training as 
will enable them to deal with the prob- 
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lems most vitally touching upon their 
well being, will the American nation as 
a whole be truly patriotic ; and then the 
immigrant might attain his understand- 
ing of all that appertains to his adopted 
country through an institution like the 
one proposed by Mr. Fisher. But that 
day will come and is fast approaching. 
Then politics will not be shunned by the 
better classes, as today; politicians will 
not be adventurers and speculators as 
they are today, but men whose higher 
intelligence has fitted them for their 
office ; then schoolmasters will not try 
to hush up the fact that office seekers 
are dishonest men, nor will “stars and 
stripes” and “ Yankee Doodle” play 
any part in our serious affairs. 

Americans are awakening to the fact 
that the change must be wrought, and 
silently but firmly are they working 
towards it. Emanating, as it did, from 
a large body of school teachers, the dis- 
cussion before us receives double inter- 
est and also double force ; the deductions 
made from it, as here set forth in all 
honesty and sincerity, may be of some 
value. 

Let him who has his country’s weal 
at heart consider the subject seriously, 
and throw his weight in the balance ; 
that patriotism, the infant child of rea- 
son, may grow up to guide the nations 
that gather at its cradle to bid it wel- 
come among sovereigns. 

C. M. Waage. 
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PETER FOoLtTz was a happy young 
Frenchman. Well might Peter be happy. 
He was going to marry Rosa Eisenberg ! 

His heart thumped and throbbed like 
a steam pump, and its short, quick 
strokes sent the warm blood ina swift 
current through his veins. He worked 
hard, and did not tire. His cheery voice 
was a tonic to the heartsore, and his 
ringing laughter forced a smile on lips 
to which it was a stranger. 

Yes, Peter was happy. He had for- 
gotten that once,— why, it was only six 
months ago!—he had thought Marie 
Bach the prettiest girl in the city of New 
York, and no mean judge of a pretty 
girl was he. And then Kate Sullivan ! 
Not that she was a beauty, but O, wasn’t 
she jolly! Perhaps — Peter was per- 


plexed — perhaps a merry heart was a 
pleasanter thing than a round, saucy 


face. 

The young man completed his twenty- 
seventh year. A grand dinner was pre- 
pared to celebrate the happy day by his 
good landlady, Mrs. Munier. The mother- 
ly old soul chuckled aloud when his plate 
was passed fora second supply of chick- 
en pie. She nudged his arm with her 
fat elbow, and whispered in his ear, “ My 
daughter Barbara made that pie.” 

Peter smacked his lips over the last 
morsel, and a tender light shone in his 
brown eyes as they rested on the pale, 
square face and.sturdy frame of the dam- 
sel Barbara. A pretty face or a gay hu- 
mor is well enough in its place, thought 
he; but such a pie—could man want 
more ? 

Here was a matter for consideration, 
— time enough to decide when he could 
afford to marry. 

Alas, that day was long in coming. 

Peter was by trade a tailor, and his 
master could ill afford his young assist- 
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ant even scanty wages out of his meager 
gains. However, Peter spent what he 
received to the last penny, and lived 
jovially and care-free. For was there not 
in France an old grandsire reputed to 
have hoarded a goodly store? He must 
die some day, and was not Peter his 
rightful heir ? 

While he was thus enjoying Barbara’s 
fine dinners, joking with Kate, and cast- 
ing admiring glances at Marie, Rosa 
Eisenberg came from Boston to visit her 
Aunt Munier. 

That day marked a change. 

Marie, Kate, and Barbara, were hence- 
forth unheeded by the tailor’s suscept- 
ible assistant. His capricious fancy was 
fixed on the demure little lady’s-maid. 
Rosa’s blue eyes, Rosa's pouting lips, 
Rosa’s pretty cheeks, and Rosa’s soft 
brown hair, filled him with a longing to 
possess them. 

O, that he had a shop of his own! 

O, that he had money to buy one! 

O, that he might marry Rosa! 

Three wishes speedily fulfilled. The 
old grandsire, who had clung to life with 
disappointing tenacity for full a score 
more than man’s allotted years, died 
most opportunely. Peter got the money, 
and married Rosa. 

Brave and handsome as the new show 
figure in his master’s shop did the bride- 
groom look when he stood up before the 
priest. And his bride, the young Swiss 
girl, was so proud and happy that she 
forgot her new blue gown and ‘jaunty 
bonnet, forgot even the red coral ear- 
rings and the necklace of coral, which 
she wore on her wedding day, as had her 
mother long years before. 

After the priest’s blessing came the 
wedding breakfast. Then hands were ° 
shaken and lips were kissed in parting, 
and Peter and Rosa were on their way 
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to the distant shores of the Pacific. Ten 
days they journeyed westward, crossing 
mountains, valleys, rivers, and deserts, 
—ten days of bewildering excitement 
and happy anticipation. On the morn- 
ing of the eleventh day they wakened 
early, eager for a glimpse of Los Ange- 
les, their destined home. 

Not more proud of her triumph a 
young girl making her début, than was 
this town, now assuming the airs of a 
city. Like the maiden it sipped from 
the cup of romance; like her it was a 
dreamer of day-dreams. Bands filled 
the streets with music and men’s minds 
were excited by gains and rumors of 
gain. Auctions were rife, and buyers 
were eager,—the city was “ booming.” 
Many ants joined the dance of the crick- 
ets ; some toiled on like their fathers. 

On the twelfth of September, 1887, 
there was one more ant on the hill, one 
more tailor shop in the city of Los An- 
geles. The modest establishment was 
well pleasing to the thrifty and artistic 
eye. “Peter Foltz, Tailor,” —so read 
the brave letters of gold on the big black 
sign that hung over the door. Deftly 
placed in the show window against hang- 
ings of red were textures of divers shades, 
and qualities, and prices. Within, long 
lines of shelving glistened with white 
paint and gilt adornment, as though 
proud of the huge bolts of cloth they 
upbore, row upon row. Neat racks 
peered cheerfully from under masses 
of soft woolen stuffs, whose free ends 
swept the floor. The great mirror tilt- 
ing forward in its frame reflected rugs 
of Angora fleece spread upon the long 
napped carpet, and the portiére of Orien- 
tal dye, which turned its face to the 
shop and its back to the workroom. 
Well filled with sunlight was this inner 
room, and begirt with tables compete in 
all the appointments of tailor craft. 

How proud was Rosa when she saw 
her husband’s shop! Her pretty lips 
parted with pleasure, and her blue eyes 
widened with admiration. 
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“QO, Peter,” cried she. “It is most 
beautiful! My heart dances for being 
glad.” 

“Yes, it suits me well,” said Peter 
complacently. “It is fine, it is grand, 
the best materials,—I will be the tailor 
of gentlemen.” 

“The tailor of gentlemens!” echoed 
his wife. 

“Yes,” resumed Peter with a shrug. 
“Our fortune, it is made.” 

“Then, Peter, maybe we will buy a 
house? and maybe there will be a gar- 
den?” 

“And I will every day drive a horse to 
my shop, and he will step high, and the 
people will look, then will they say, ‘ That 
is Peter Foltz, Tailor, he has a shop on 
Spring street.’”’ 

“ And a cow,— we must have a cow, 
Peter, and cheese and butter I will 
make.” 

“We will have an orange grove with 
charming fruit, and flowers so sweet,— 
ah,” and Peter sniffed the air. 

“ And the eggs and the little chicks, 


they will be mine, for we will have some 
hens, Peter.” 

“Yes, my Rosa, and a pig if you like, 
and maybe a man we will keep.” 


“Oh—oh!” And Rosa hugged her 
husband’s arm, while entrancing visions 
blinded her eyes to present sights. 

That very day Peter received an order 
for a suit of clothes. He straightway 
hired an assistant. Orders multiplied, 
and the proud proprietor soon hid the 
satisfaction of directing the shears and 
needles of four busy workmen. More- 
over, his ambitious hopes were realized, 
— his patrons were gentlemen. Of them 
all, however, Colonel J. Humphrey 
Forbes was the grandest. His fine team 
in glittering harness pranced before the 
door, while Peter stood bowing and rub- 
bing his hands before their master. 

“ Ah, but it was droll,” said the tailor 
to Rosa as they sat in their snug parlor. 
« A business suit it was Colonel Forbes 
wanted, so an excellent tweed I pulled 
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from the shelf. I advised him it was 
strong and genteel,— it was elegant. 

“« Have you no better?’ says he. 

«“*Q, better!’ says I, ‘Here it is al- 
ready. This black diagonal, it is grand ; 
so well does it become a gentleman of 
dignity—’ 

“«Ts that your best ?’ says he with a 
frown. 

“«My best! Mon Dieu, but you shall 
see it now!’ I cried. ‘Such a piece that 
the mills of France cannot surpass. 
Monsieur will look like a prince,—he 
will not care what is the price of a work 
of art?’ 

‘*Take my measure,’ says he, com- 
manding one poor tailor as he would an 
army of soldiers, and my band did so 
tremble, I doubt it will improve the fit.” 

He shook the ashes from his pipe, and 
Rosa saw him stroke the lapel of his coat 
tenderly, and heard him mutter beneath 
his breath, “ My best! A business suit ! 
Mon Dieu!” 

Winter passed. It was the morning 
of the year. Nature was rubbing her eyes 
after her winter nap. Upon orchards of 
apple, of peach and of apricot had set- 
tled a cloud of fluttering blossoms, whose 
petals sheltered the new-born fruitage 
as the mother-bird shelters her nestling 
birdlings. 

The mellow sunshine, the cloudless 
sky, the crisp grass, cried to Peter with 
a loud voice, “ Come!” How wearisome 
the shop became, the work-room how 
irksome! What a longing for freedom 
stirred his young untamed blood! 

In sheer delight did*his legs dance as 
he hurried after the bands of music. He 
ran, he capered, he tossed his hat in the 
air ; where excitement was wildest, there 
was Peter. Why should he not attend 
auctions ? Why not join the excursions ? 
Why not inspect the new town sites? 
Ay, why? He did not question,— who 
would think of famine in the land of 
plenty? What need for even the ant to 
toil in a summer land? 

Meanwhile, in her quiet home, Rosa 
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was often lonely. A vase, a lamp, a pic- 
ture, a velvet chair, a handsome mirror, 
such were the gifts Peter sent to be- 
guile her. But dearer to Rosa than all 
the wealth of the Occident was the laugh- 
ing face and the curly head of her hus- 
band. A ramble with him in the twi- 
light, a dinner for two at the restaurant, 
or arare drive in the fragrant air, was 
pleasure more perfect than reveling in 
costly furnishings. She was uneasy in 
the gay trappings, which seemed to her 
simple eye glitter, not gold ; but her fond 
heart taught her that Peter was clever. 
Ah, she was a proud young wife! And 
was he not just beginning to realize the 
benefits that accrue to a gentlemen’s 
tailor ? 

“A trump, parbleu ! A trump is Col- 
onel J. Humphrey Forbes!” and the 
tailor slapped his knee. “He saysalways, 
‘Give me your best,’ and the bill he has 
never paid. It is large,—it is tremen- 
dous. What could be better? Now, he 
permits me to own two town lots in 
Athena, which is a new town he is build- 
ing. Yousee! The lots, they are fine, 
magnificent,—and they cost me no 
money. Ah, he is a grand gentleman!” 

“Maybe we will pay the butcher, 
Peter. It is two months already.” 

“ The butcher — the devil!” shouted 
Peter. 

His good humor was gone, and for the 
rest of the cvening he smoked his pipe 
in silence. 

It is hard to keep gas in a bottle, like- 
wise was it hard for Peter to retain news 
of good fortune. 

“ Rosa,” said he with a shrug, though 
with an air most important. 

Rosa looked up from her work,— 
dainty small garments on which she was 
sewing. 

“T am afraid, Rosa, I will one day be 
a millionaire,— I am now a stockholder.” 

“ A stockholder,— maybe that is cat- 
tles?” 

“ Not so, my little coot ; but how can 
a woman know? A stock company it is 
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Judge Marshall has formed, and some of 
the stock I hold.” 

“ And is it much money you paid?” 

“ Not any, simply my bill I will not 
present, and behold I have my share.” 

“ And will money come, Peter ?” 

“Plenty ; soon there will be dividends. 
In this way gentlemen make money, my 
Rosa!” 

Peter, grown bold, speculated inde- 
pendently of his aristocratic patrons. A 
pleasing sight was his lordly air, as he 
concluded negotiations for a city lot of 
considerable value, and a handsome sum 
he left in the agent’s hands, and several 
payments were to follow. 

When Rosa timidly ventured to speak 
of the grocer, Peter waved his arm, and 
most condescendingly replied :— 

“Let it be; I will attend to Mr. Gro- 
cer. How he will bend his back to bow 
to Peter Foltz, man of wealth and posi- 
tion! And you, Rosa, hold your head 
high ; it will be your place.” 


“*Maybe you will pay soon? Now 


their faces are black, money would make 


them kind.” 
“No haste, my Rosa, no haste; the 


time comes when they will be proud to 
serve me. It is but twice a year the gro- 
cer of Colonel Humphrey Forbes gets 
his money.” 

Rosa sighed. 

“And, Peter, the furniture and the 
curtains,— buy no more ; we have much 
already.” 

“ We will one day build a grand house, 
and it must not shame usand be empty.” 

Rosa was silent. ; 

Most auspicious, says the proverb, is 
an April birth. Hence with fair omen 
did the daughters of Peter Foltz begin 
their lives. Yes, their lives,— the daugh- 
ters. The tailor looked at the two little 
girls with a curious smile. 

“ Ah, but Rosa does nothing by halves!” 
he cried. “Well I must not in my part 
be backward,” and he seized his hat and 
hurried to his shop. 

His back was lame, so long did he sit 
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at his desk making out bills, for his gen- 
tlemen patrons had been in no hurry to 
settle accounts.- But who would have 
dreamed that when pressed they would, 
with one accord, begin to make excuse. 

Peter was surprised and chagrined, and 
as time passed, indignant. Here was he, 
a man conducting a large business, own- 
ing town lots in Athena and in Los An- 
geles, and a stockholder in the M. P. and 
S. Company. He should have money : 
he had none. He offered his land for 
sale: no one would buy. Other pay- 
ments were due, and his stock was as- 
sessed. 

Sore neéd of patience had Rosa, in the 
days that followed. Peter was moody 
and cross; she was troubled and tired. 
She started when the house creaked or 
the windows rattled, as one who fears 
impending ill. Milkmanand grocer were 
a haunting dread. What if they should 
refuse to serve her longer, as they some- 
times threatened? Would Peter pay 
them then?—could he? She began to 
doubt it. If not, what would the babies 
do? 

The babies, bless them, what dear lit- 
tle things they were, and how she loved 
them! Sodidtheirfather, and he thrust 
his hands into pockets that were empty, 
with a pang that bred a bitter, faylt-find- 
ing temper. 

“ Rosa, it’s likea charity girl you look 
— in that gown.” 

Rosa’s lips trembled : poor thing, she 
had little time to tidy her dress, and no 
means to provide fresh ones. 

“ But it matters little, for the face and 
the dress become each other well. It’s 
pretty you were, when I married you,” 
said Peter, aggrieved. “ Bah, how those 
brats yell! can’t you make them shut 
up?” 

“ Maybe, Peter, if they had milk, they 
would sleep.” 

“Good heavens, you are never con- 
tent! Well, my girl, I’m sick of ‘sweet 
home,’”’ and he was gone. 

Bitter tears fell upon tender baby 











faces, and were kissed dry but to fall 
again. 

The crisis came. Rosa hardly regret- 
ted it. Peter was deeply humiliated. 
He broke into the house with shrill, 
mirthless laughter. 

“Well, my girl, we will practice starva- 
tion a while. All’s in a lifetime, ha, ha! 
Peter Foltz, Tailor’s a goner. The sher- 
iff is the best man!” 

Bravado quickly yielded to misery, and 
the ruined man laid his head on the table 
and sobbed aloud. Rosa with gentle 
hand stroked the curls that were wont 
to be lifted so high; pity surged in her 
loving heart, and she drew the head to 
her breast, and against the tear-stained 
cheek pressed her face. 

Peter was soothed and comforted. He 
had kicked against the pricks, and was 
wounded sore. It was useless to strive, 
to fight, to rage; the unbroken, baffled 
spirit must recognize its master, must 
learn the lesson of life. From the re- 
lentless, remorseless world Peter Foltz 
turned to one woman, and found solace ; 
discouraged by the heartless crowd, he 
looked at the two helpless babes, and 
gathered strength. Again he became a 
loving husband, a tender parent. 

“ Peter Foltz,” said he, “ you were one 
fool to set yourself up asa tailor for gen- 
tlemen. You dunderhead, get into your 
place, and work for the like of yourself, 
and quit cutting your best for the jack- 
daws who pulled the plumes from your 
wings. Them have you dressed like 
princes, and yourself and your children 
to rags have come.” 

A pittance was saved from the wreck, 
and he rented a shop somewhat removed 
from the business center, on one of those 
streets that, like a sucker from the pa- 
rent stem, carried a line of trade wester- 
ly across the city. In three tiny rooms 
he stowed his wife and babies. And the 
bold tailor sat alone on his table in his 
eight-by-twelve shop, and five bolts of 
material was all his stock. In the drawer 
lay a sample card ; and how Peter hated 
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that card. To him it was an advertise- 
ment of penury: “ Beggars’ badges,” he 
called the slips of cloth. Many a time 
the card was flung across the room, and 
many a time kicked into a corner. It 
was a despised but useful servant. 

Grown more lowly in his aims, the 
tailor acquired a good trade among folk 
of humble station. Nevertheless, his 
happy, cheerful temper did not return. 
He was embittered and suspicious. He 
indulged in frequent bursts of angry 
passion against his former patrons. 

“Von Dieu, how thebloated aristocrats 
do puff themselves up!” cried the man 
of misfortune. ‘“ Their proud stomachs 
they stick out at me, and I’m crazy to 
punch them. O, howI could punch them 
and how they would howl! They would 
howl worse than the poor devils whose 
stomachs are flattened by hunger. Bah, 
that such should strut about in fine 
clothes! Cheats! Liars! Their sweet 
words are honey to catch flies!” 

So a year passed. The babies, Julie 
and Virgie, grew lustily, and their young 
lives seemed to their parents the only 
good thing in the world. Despite her 
scanty means, Rosa managed to keep 
them supplied with fresh frocks, and her 
greatest delight was to dress them daint- 
ily,and on Sunday morning sit them side 
by side on the step of their father’s shop. 
And the pious folks on the way from 
church, and the giddy folks on pleasure 
bent, smiled upon the demure little 
maids with braided flaxen hair, and 
pretty, dimpling baby faces. 

Alas, that Rosa could not cook ! 

Then Peter, poor man, would have 
been spared the miseries of a dyspeptic, 
and, she, poor woman, would have shed 
fewer despairing tears. The losses at- 
tending improvidence and imposition 
had changed a kindly nature into hope- 
less, morbid cynicism. Unwholesome 
food, wretchedly prepared, weakened the 
constitution enervated by mental dis- 


tress. 
The tailor sat wearily down to his 
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meal, and scowled at the hard steak and 
soggy potatoes. He could not eat, and 
this was only one of many times. 

“T might have had chicken pie,” he 
sighed, “if I had married Barbara.” 

“And why was it not Barbara you 
married?” cried his wife. 

“ Ah, but it was quick I forgot about 
the pie, when I saw you,” and Peter 
sighed again. 

Rosa smiled, though her lips quivered. 
She was a lady’s maid ; who could expect 
her to cook? Barbara, with her clumsy 
fingers, could never make such lovely 
gowns for her babies. 

But lovely gowns could not ease the 
worrying discomfort in Peter's stomach, 
nor the sharp pains that flashed across 
his eyes. Whisky brought temporary 
relief, so he drank it, and that was the 
beginning of the evil days that followed. 

Often was he drunk, while unfinished 
work lay on the table, and his family 
were hungry and cold. Moreover, he 
scolded and cursed them, he beat them 
and kicked them, and — O, Peter, Peter, 
what shame, what degradation !— in the 
police court, he was well known. 

In sober moments came the thought 
that he was neglecting his family. He 
was shocked. He wilfully let them suf- 
fer? Never. He loved his wife and 
children. Why then so abuse them ? 
That was a problem he never solved. 


‘‘The vacant shop has been rented,” 
—so the barber told the butcher. The 
shop was in Dibble Row ; so were their 
own,— hence the news was important. 

“ Heh, old medicine man, there’s a 
crazy Frenchman coming to Dibble 
Row,” called out the butcher, as he 
passed the druggist, whose store was 
next the barber-shop. 

The proprietor of Eddie’s Resort, on 
the corner, heard the voice, and came to 
the door. 

“ A crazy Frenchman ?” repeated the 
mild-faced druggist. 


“A fire-eating, whisky-drinking 
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Frenchman!” cried the butcher, whose 
blue eyes twinkled as he saw consterna- 
tion on the face of the drugster, “ Better 
keep an eye on Pip, or he’ll go into the 
pot,” laughed he, shaking his fat sides, 
as he waddled off after a customer he 
saw entering his shop. 

“ Now, by the Lord Harry, we ’ll have 
no nonsense in the Row,” said barber 
Frederick Dick, as he swelled up to the 
importance of a magistrate. “The un- 
questionable dignity of the place must 
be maintained.” 

“Tm with you there,” quoth the sa- 
loon man, who had not before spoken. 

The old harness-maker, whose shop 
was seventh and last in Dibble Row, 
now nodded good morning, as he slid 
back his doors. 

“ My friends, it ’s new neighbors we ’re 
having,” he said. 

“Your news is no news; it rose too 
late in the day,” answered Frederick 
Dick, “but maybe your Irish head can 
furnish the name, which is more than 
my American cranium can do.” 

“ Faith, and it can,— Peter Foltz.” 

“Humph!” grunted old Adam Bent- 
ley, as he seized Pip, his white cat, and 
retreated within his store. 

A man was putting the key in the lock 
of the newly-rented premises. A soft 
felt hat was pulled low over his scowling 
brow and sunken eyes ; his pale cheeks 
were hollow, his thin flannel coat clung 
to his shoulders much bowed, and his 
crooked legs gaped wide apart, as though 
even his miserable body was a burden 
too heavy to bear. 

Ah, who would have recognized the 
young Frenchman, who was happy be- 
cause he was going to marry Rosa Eisen- 
berg ! 

Peter had been ill, and his illness be- 
got repentance. Asa first step in his 
new endeavors, he rented the shop of 
which he was now taking possession. It 
was small, the windows were dirty, the 
paint dingy, the cobwebs not a few ; and 
as it was, sowere its neighbors. Con- 
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tent wasthere. “ The Row” was a drop 
of oil on the surface of the waters. The 
turmoil and confusion of the city did not 
disturb its serenity. The aim of its in- 
‘habitants was a livelihood; dreams of 
wealth did not allure them. Each day 
was like its fellow in that quiet street. 

By courtesy only were the shops of 
Timothy Lane and the butcher included 
in the Row. They were detached and 
low, whereas those in the Row proper 
were a part of the frame building known 
as Dibble Block. 

The shop fifth in the Row was Peter’s 
new abode. Piece by piece the luxurious 
furniture had been sold, so Rosa found 
the one dark room back of the shop 
amply large for her household goods, ex- 
cepting the stove, and that was put in 
the shed by the door, which served in 
place of a kitchen. 

Peter hung his mirror, tacked a last 
year’s fashion plate on the wall, and with 
a wry face displayed his sample card. 
Then he shook his fist at it,— strange 
how the tailor hated his sole resource. 
He was ready for business. 

Possibly it was because Rosa was the 
only woman and his babies the only chil- 
dren in the block, that his new neigh- 
bors greeted him so cordially. 

“Well, I must say you and the old 
woman have two pretty kids,” said 
George Martin, the butcher, balancing 
his fat sides on the only chair in the 
shop. 

Rosa heard him and shuddered. To 
be called an old woman at three-and- 
twenty,— and what a fate for a pretty 
lady’s-maid! She bowed her head and 
would not glance towards the mirror ; 
full well she knew no comely maiden was 
reflected there. Sorrow, and toil, and 
the careless habits bred by poverty, had 
rid her of her girlish beauty. Moreover, 
two front teeth were gone, and a cruel 
scar was on her cheek. Peter, that is 
your work ; does not the sight reproach 
you? 

More soothing to the troubled soul 
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was the greeting of the old harness- 
maker, who pulled off his cap and bowed 
his gray head. 

“I’m wishing ye the top of the morn- 
ing,” said he. ‘God bless those blue 
eyes,— faith, and they ’re my dead No- 
ra’s own.” 

And this was why Timothy Lane ne- 
glected his shop in those days, and lin- 
gered about the tailor’s doorway, waiting 
for Virgie and Julie to come out and 
play. The old man and the children 
became great cronies; the little girls 
would climb on his knees and run their 
fingers through his long hair, look in 
his eyes and prattle in simple baby fash- 
ion. 

The reformation of their father was 
short lived. His intervals of industry 
and cheerfulness became less frequent, 
his remorse less poignant, his drunken- 
ness more continual. But theold nature 
was not yet dead within him. 

“ Rosa,” he said, “ In the street today, 
in his high carriage, I saw Colonel 
Forbes. It is ruined he told me he was. 
‘My good man,’ says he, ‘ With the un- 
fortunate I would share my last penny, 
but it’s ruined I am, and my wife and 
my son, they are beggars. Beggars!’ 
said he.” 

“Poor man, it is hard,” sighed Rosa. 

« Ah, no, my Rosa, not hard,— easy. 
Sometimes I can do no work, then we 
have little to eat, and our clothes they 
are rags, and we live like dogs ina hole, 
but beggars,— no.” 

Peter laughed bitterly. 

“<«T am a beggar, my man,’ said he. 

“«Teach me to beg,’ says I. 

“ Then he cut his horse with his long- 
lashed whip, and the carriage wheel 
rolled over my foot, and I stood in the 
street and looked after him, and cursed 
him, and held my head high,— Iam no 
beggar, not I!” 

Rage choked his utterance. He seized 
his needle with nervous haste. It trem- 
bled in his uncertain grasp ; his thread 
tangled ; he pricked his finger: his pas- 
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sion vented, he was weak as a child; he 
could not work. He was soon reeling 
in the gutter. 

Rosa was not surprised; she never 
was now, let happen what would ; to her 
sorrow and pain were no strangers. She 
toiled on in dumb, unreasoning submis- 
sion to her hard lot, patient as the long 
suffering oxen, whose weary step the 
goad quickens. As little as they, did 
she think of complaint or resistance. 

Not even on the eventful day when 
Peter came home waving a letter wildly 
and calling aloud for Rosa was her stag- 
nant mind moved to wonder. She list- 
lessly continued her sewing. 

“Rosa, Rosa, your bonnet you must 
put on, and come to the lawyer's quick, 
and say, ‘ This is Rosa Eisenberg.’ That 
is what you must say. Then will he 
send for the money,— come!” 

The bewildered woman put her hands 
to her head. 

“T had a grandsire in France; you 
had a cousin in Switzerland,—a great 
cousin,— what you call him? Come!” 

From her husband’s incoherent words 
Rosa finally gathered that a legacy had 
been left her by a distant relative. 

“Hurrah for the cousin, hurrah for 
the gold!” cried Peter, trying to bring 
light to her dazed eyes. 

She accepted the good tidings with 
the same apathy, with which she endured 
hardship. But the interview with the 
lawyer and the brisk walk quickened her 
blood, and she returned home with glow- 
ing cheeks and brighter eyes. 

The old harness-maker was sitting in 
the dark room, with the two little girls 
on his knees, and his kindly face was 
suffused with joy. Peter tdre his sam- 
ple card from the wall, and capering with 
vindictive glee flung it into the flames. 
Then he strutted about, his hands in his 
pockets, his hat on the back of his head. 

“Our fortune we will not fool away 
on beggars this tithe. We wiil not cut 
up our best for flaunting jackdaws,— 
ah, no, we have learned better already. 
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A fine stock I will again have, and will 
raise my head high, and you, my Rosa, 
I will present you with fine gowns.” 

“And Julie and Virgie shall have 
plush coats.” 

“ Andacook I will hire, a grand chef.” 

“ Maybe, Peter, you will now forsake 
the wine ?” 

“Not the wine, Rosa, the whisky ; 
wine is for gentlemen.” 
Rosa’s face clouded. 

men I hate!” 

“So do I, Rosa; but since we have 
fortune already it is well we must live. 
I will be so wise, so prudent, you will 
see! And Rosa, I will maybe buy you 
some teeth, some fine teeth, from a 
grand dentist, and they will maybe have 
gold in front, a little speck. They will 
be charming! and you will smile,— then 
the people will say, ‘O, but she has 
pretty teeth !’”’ 

Rosa was not to be cajoled. “ No dirty 
false teeth will I have in my mouth,” 
sobbed she, “‘ Grannie Baum swallowed 
hers, and right in her throat did they 
stick, and she died.” 

“ My good man, and I’m meaning no 
harm, but whose is this fortune of 
yours ?”’ questioned Timothy Lane. 

“Whose?” roared the tailor. “ Now, 
what the devil do you mean by that?” 

“And I’m asking your pardon, but 
don’t it belong to your wife?” 

“ Mon Dieu, don’t that make it mine?” 

* And by that same token I ‘m not one 
to be interfering and meddling, nor of- 
fering suggestions, but it’s a snug bit of 
a home the dear little maids and their 
good mother should have.” 

“QO, Peter, yes!’’ Rosa cried eagerly. 
“Now the cows, and the chickens, and 
the fruit, we will have. It will bein the 
country, and it will be a ranch, Peter.” 

The tailor shrugged his shoulders in 
silence. 

“Your shop you called hateful al- 
ready,” pleaded the wife. 

Peter had not a word to say; his face 
was sullen, his eyes gloomy. 


“ Them gentle- 
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Rosa paused for a moment, sighed, 
looked at her children, turned her eyes 
to her husband, then stepping forward 
she laid her hand on his arm. “It shall 
be everything just as you say, Peter; I 
will like it your way,—and, Peter, it 
might be I will have in my mouth the 
teeth with the gold specks.” 

High spirits again prevailed, happy 
tongues made incessant clatter,and Tim- 
othy Lane, unnoted, stole quietly home. 

The day following there was another 
birth in the Foltz family, and Peter had 
a son of whom to be proud. 

“Our fortune, it comes all at once!” 
he cried gayly. “Yesterday the money, 
today the boy. Ah, but we can take ex. 
cellent care of him now!” 

What a time it was! Such rejoicing, 
such planning, such confusion and ex- 
citement! Friends and neighbors of- 
fered congratulations, gossips gobbled 
the news with greed, and covetous ears 
were pricked to hear. 

What a time it was! And ah, what a 
time came after! A shock, dismay, des- 
pair, wretchedness indescribable! The 
harness-maker came in and found two 
people gazing blankly into each other’s 
faces. They were stricken speechless. 

The legacy had fallen to Barbara Mu- 
nier, and not to her cousin Rosa. 

In his youth Ulric Rodenfelt had loved 
a young Swiss girl, Rosa Eisenberg, and 
this Rosa had married Alphonse Munier. 
She was the godmother of her brother’s 
child, another Rosa Eisenberg, whose 
mother was a cousin of Ulric Rodenfelt. 
Ulric, when about to die, was old and 
childless, and he remembered the love of 
his youth, and made bequest to her of a 
goodly sum. The lawyers were stupid, 
and blundered, and sent tidings to Rosa 
Foltz that the legacy was hers. Good old 
Mrs. Munier, the rightful Rosa, was 
dead, and the money fell to the damsel 
Barbara. 

Most shamefully did the tailor feel him- 
self defrauded; he stormed, howled, 
cursed ; he made most piteous wail. 





“O, why did I not marry Barbara?” 
moaned he. “Ten thousand dollars! 
Good, pale-faced Barbara! She has 
money, she can make chicken pie, she 
does not burn steak and spoil potatoes. 
Ten thousand dollars! It is not only 
once I have been a fool.” 

“ Ah, but that is true; Peter Foltz is 
much of a fool to sit down and cry for a 
fortune, while his children cry for a din- 
ner,’ said Rosa, stung into bitterness. 

“T cry fora fortune? Sox ciel, | am 
crazy. O, but it is hard, Rosa, it is hard. 
To live we must have money. I work, 
— why do we starve? Gentlemen say 
they are beggars ; they drive fine horses 
they wear fine clothes. We wear out our 
legs, we goempty,— but then, we are not 
beggars.” 

“ And I always said,’’— so spoke Tim- 
othy Lane,—‘it ’s asight harder to lose 
what you haven’t got than what you 
have.” 

Peter strolled out into his deserted 
shop. The unfinished work reproached 
him. 

“What stuff you talk, Peter Foltz. 
Hold up your head, and sit on your legs, 
and stitch your eyes blind, and your back 
sore, and your fingers numb. Never mind 
if your stomach is flat and your head 
spins round; you are not a.gentleman 
born. Get up on your table, and keep 
your wife and your children from starv- 
ing.” 

He dragged himself to the table, un- 
folded his work, and with his limp fingers 
clutched a needle. It was useless; he 
could not sew. 

As it glided in and éut the spiteful bit 
of steel seemed to mock him. “ Thought 
you had a fortune, did you? Peter Foltz 
thought he had a fortune, did he?” 

How it gibed; how scornfully the 
black coat listened,— how it gloated over 
the gossip. “The man’s a fool, a crazy 
Frenchman !” 

“That’s what he is!” cried Peter. 
Needle, coat, and shears, went crashing 
against the window. The pressing board 
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was hurled into a corner, likewise the 
goose; thread, thimble, everything in 
reach, was dashed to the floor. Then 
Peter, with the face of a madman, shak- 
ing his head, as though by a gadfly driv- 
en, clutching his hands, waving his arms, 
bounded from the door and into the 
street. 

For weeks thereafter he was sober 
only long enough to get money to spend 
on drink. He collected every possible 
cent, but shared no more with his wife. 

Loud and bitter in their denuncia- 
tions were the occupants of Dibble 
Row, and deep was their sympathy for 
the neglected family. The proprietor 
of Eddie’s Resort refused to sell Peter 
liquor ; the druggist sent the poor wife 
a bottle of liniment to heal her bruises. 
The butcher, who could not in justice to 
his family give her meat, let her have it 
at a fraction above cost, and barber 
Frederic Dick often presented the little 
girls with a bag of peppermints or lemon 
drops. The old harness-maker still sat 
and watched the children at play, and 
after dark would steal into the house, his 
arms full of parcels, his face flushed 
with shame; and he would return as 
quietly with arms empty, and a calm, 
placid face. 

Rosa attempted to thank him, then to 
remonstrate. 

The old man was deeply pained. 

“Whist, woman, don’t quarrel with 
the bread that feeds you; let me do 
what I like with my own, and it’s no 
thanks I’m a wanting. My heart bleeds 
sore for the little maids, and sure and 
they ’re all I have now, with the boys 
gone, Mary dead, and Nora not in the 
land of the living. Faith, and the good 
God would never forgive me, an I did 
not share my bounty with them.” 

Rosa, with her clever fingers and prac- 
ticed needle, managed to earn a pittance, 
and so struggled on. 

Peter sold his table, his mirror, his 
chair, all his clothes but those he had 
on,—then he sold the red coral earrings 
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and the necklace of coral his wife had 
worn on her wedding day. 

When she saw the tumbled drawer 
and realized the heirlooms were gone, 
Rosa shed tears more bitter than those 
that fell when Barbara’s fortune slipped 
from her fingers. “O my poor children,” 
she cried. “When they are married, 
what will they wear? Poor Virgie, poor 
Julie, nothing is left for them now!” 

She went heavily about her work, with 
every now and then a sob. 

What a pitiful sum it was the corals 
brought, and how carelessly old Israel 
Cohn tossed them among his stores,— 
those jewels tenderly cherished for two 
generations ! 

Even to Peter it was a precious sum, 
— it was his final resource ; he had tak- 
en the last on which he could lay his 
hands, and the desperate man paused 
and held the coin in his palm. In that 
moment he pitied himself ; he could im- 
agine no one more miserable. Then he 
was off, hurrying his feeble steps to the 
grog-shop,— and it was gone. He stum- 
bled into the street, blinded by the sun- 
light. 

A carriage was passing. “He saw the 
splendid horses glittering in their gold- 
en harness, he saw the liveried driver, 
he saw their master lounging in his seat. 
To Peter, this was the embodiment of 
his wrongs. He rushed forward in drunk- 
en fury, oaths were on his lips, desire of 
vengeance in his heart. But the oaths 
were changed to groans, the vengeance 
to self-destruction. He had flung him- 
self before the powerful horses of a 
loaded truck, and they bore him to the 
ground. 

Was he dead, or did he still breathe ? 
Rosa with anxious doubt hung over him. 
When his lips moved she uttered a cry 
of joy, then he spoke : — 

“T saw him laugh at me, and the 
horses pranced, and he laughed,-- God 
of heaven! laughed at me, an honest 
man !”’ 

Slowly the heavy eyes opened. 
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“T stood upin the street before all the 
people, and cried ‘Shame!’ I followed 
after him, and did not let him escape. 
Curse him, ay curse him, God of heav- 
en curse him !” 

He lay still, gathering his fast failing 
breath, and again Rosa checked her sobs 
to listen. 

“Behind me came the horses, they 
trampled me in the dust, yet no worse 
than he had trampled me. But I am no 
beggar; I hold up my head. I pointed 
my finger at him and cried, ‘ Let every- 
one look! Colonel J. Humphrey Forbes, 
you are a fraud, a cheat, a scamp, a vil- 
lain, a son of the devil! an imp of hell! 
Ay, I cursed him. At the top of my 
voice Icursed the smooth-tongued scoun- 
drel. Damn him, cut him in pieces, tor- 
ture him, torment him, make him squirm, 
and writhe, and groan, let him be hun- 
gry,— and sick,— and — poor.” 

Peter sat up in bed, shook his hands, 
waved his arms. “But Rosa,—I held 
up my head!” 

He sank back unconscious. Drugs 
and restoratives were vain. Peter Foltz, 
Tailor, was dead!” 


Next morning the fat butcher, and 
Frederic Dick, and the proprietor of 
Eddie’s Resort stood round the. coffin 
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of their dead neighbor, while Adam 
Bently, and Pip with his tail high in air, 
hovered near. With serious faces they 
looked at the quiet figure, with hushed 
voices spoke to the weeping widow, with 
gentle hands caressed the fatherless lit- 
tle ones, then quickly passed from the 
damp, dark chamber into the warm sun- 
light. 

They gathered on the corner, shook © 
themselves, rubbed their hands, nodded 
to friends, and at last were cheerful 
enough to comment on the unfortunate 
tailor’s end. 

“T trust he has gone to his just re- 
ward,” so spoke barber Dick, with hands 
meekly folded. 

“ Amen,” the deep-voiced saloon man 
said. 

“A warm reception, heh?” laughed 
the jolly butcher. 

“What will become of the poor wid- 
ow-woman, and her three little ones? ” 
questioned the mild druggist. “ Have 
they no friends!” 

“ Now, never say that,” outspoke the 
harness-maker. “Faith, and while the 
good Lord spares old Timothy Lane, it’s 
one true friend they’ll be having, for 
sure and they’ve Nora’s own eyes, and 
they're dear little maids. God bless 


them.” 
E. P. H. 
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CAMP AND TRAVEL IN TEXAS. 


DESCENDING Devil’s River, we drove 
our two teams alternately through grass- 
carpeted clearings and groves of pecans, 
interspersed with oaks and a variety 
of other trees, which aspired more to 
breadth than height, more to a graceful 
and modest beauty than to stateliness, 
and more to the giving of pleasure and 
shady comfort to the traveler than to 
shocking the senses with their magni- 
tude. Thus the valley, as we followed 
its windings, showed little beauty of dis- 
tant scenery or mountain background ; 
but our immediate surroundings were a 
paradise ; and, noting that the luscious 
grasses waved in abundance away to our 
right, where the trees were more scat- 
tered, we wondered that the region was 
not agrazing center. Even from Bonito 


mountains, behind us, to Fort Clark, 
which lay before us, we thought, thous- 


ands of head of cattle might find forage 
the year around, and we concluded that 
there could -be but one reason why we 
found neither people, human habitation, 
nor stock. The Old Mexico line lay too 
near for pioneer settlers to risk the dan- 
gers of raids. 

A day’s drive on the stream, and we 
reached another mass of ruins. They 
were once known as Camp Hudson, but 
were then only the harbinger of the mail 
stock, the mail route being kept in run- 
ing order in name, at least. 

The second day we drove through a 
charming rolling country, vividly green, 
to the west of Devil’s River valley, with 
a few scattering trees and groves to add 
enchantment to the panorama, and then 
we drew down again upon the banks of 
the stream. Our course, however, soon 
changed, carrying us from due south, 
eastward and across San Felipe Creek, 
Sycamore Creek, Merrick’s Creek, and a 
dozen or so others, on to Fort Clark, near- 
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ly sixty miles,— the whole drive through 
the most strikingly beautiful country. 
Rolling ridges crossed a stretch of many 
miles in close succession, sharpening up 
a little as they converged at the Rio 
Grande River, away to the southeast ; 
and so smoothly did they roll under 
their green covering that they reminded 
us of so many parallel swells in the far- 
away ocean. Between these were ra- 
vines and clear creeks, and the hills to 
the north were rich in all the glory a 
wealth of spring coloring can give. 
Lines of green trees indicated the lo- 
cality of water-courses, while here and 
there were visible groves to perfect the 
landscape ; and while we were in camp 
among the trees skirting these streams, 
the wild grape and other vines made 
arbors over our heads, and the wild tur- 
keys awaked us at dawn, when the song 
birds began their praises to the advan- 
cing day. 

Like ourselves, D enjoyed the 
pleasing change of scenery. On the af- 
ternoon of the second day, without my 
knowledge, he had tied his horse to the 
back of my wagon by his stake-rope, 
and was walking, gazing admiringly to 
right and left. When thus tied, the ani- 
mal had the habit of running around to 
the side, and as D—— always gave him 
too much rope, the fear that something 
serious would happen had made me ob- 
ject several times to having him in tow. 
Suddenly I heard a heavy thud, and at 
the same moment my mules, which had 
been going lightly over the smooth road, 
began to tug at the wagon, as if they 
were stalled in a mud-hole. I checked 
their pulling, and looked around the wag- 
on-bow. The horse’s rope had scraped 
and scraped on the wheel until it had 
finally gone over, as I had many times, 
watching it, feared that it would. This 
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had dragged his head down, while the 
slip-noose over his neck choked him. 
There he lay flat on the earth, kicking 
in a vain struggle to get his breath, and 
the tightly drawn rope threatened to 
decapitate him. 

“What can I do?” asked D—— anx- 
iously. “I'll cut it,” said he, trying to 
get his bandaged fingers into his pocket 
for his jackknife. 

I sprang from my driving box and ran 
to my mules’ heads to back them quickly; 
and just enough to avoid striking the 
horse’s head, which lay in the wheel 
track. Asthe rope slackened, the noose 
loosened itself, and the poor fellow soon 
arose, gasped a few times, shook himself, 
and was again ready for the march. 

At last we had but seventy-five miles 
left of the eight hundred from El Paso 
to San Antonio, and we were told that 
we were now more in danger of meeting 
with plundering and murderous whites 
than of attack by Comanches. Thecom- 
forts of civilized life began to show up 
a little as we camped in the suburbs of 
the citizens’ settlement, Brockelville, a 
half mile south of the fort; but we 
chose to go on after a half day’s rest, 
feeling ourselves comparatively safe in 
doing so, and knowing that grass, water, 
and wood were no longer scarcities. 

In the next three days we passed two 
little German settlements. The people 
were but recently located and they were 
very poor. Though they were evidently 
doing the best they could with little or 
no means, their settlements seemed a 
sad travesty on human effort, and de- 
facements on nature’s beautiful wild 
landscape. At the back of some of the 
tents were little garden patches with 
onions and other things growing tim- 
idly, as if overawed by the luxuriance of 
the spontaneous growths that stared at 
them from every point of the compass. 

A feeling of repulsion for civilization 
in any shape or degree crept over us, as 
it had many times before on our com- 
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ing in contact with stationary people, 
and the settlements seemed not worth 
looking outside the wagon cover for, 
ready though we always were to witness 


-all and everything that came in our 


way. Wewere driving on without a-halt 
through the first, when something did 
take our attention. A peddler hailed 
us, with three large and fat ribs of beef 
over his shoulder, and behind him came 
another young man with a basket full of 
fresh eggs. We could scarcely conceal 
our astonishment at their price. We 
bought the eggs without counting them, 
and the beef was only forty cents. We 
stowed away the goods and continued 
on our way, concluding that the settle- 
ment was some good after all, 

Alas, we changed our mind in due 
time. We found a good camp-ground, 
and so we lay over al] the next day to do 
up an accumulated lot of laundry work, 
as we had had no washing done since we 
left New Mexico. All that bright sum- 
mer’s day we, with our lodge pitched in 
the edge of a clearing, and on the bank 
of a clear creek, cooked, baked, boiled, 
stewed, rubbed, rinsed, and wrung, and 
chatted and sang ; and at dusk we hada 
great mass of clothing spread out upon 
the grass far and wide; mostly all col- 
ored goods,— dresses, petticoats, stock- 
ings, and underwear,— while we were 
scantily dressed, as the weather was 
warm, and we wanted to have everything 
clean on packing up for the morrow’s 
journey. Little did we dream that anew 
and a most shocking and ludicrous ad- 
venture was at hand for us. 

We went to bed and slept soundly un- 
til near morning, when a queer grating 
noise awoke me. “It is nothing,” said 
Mrs. Baker, as I arose on my elbow to 
look around ; “it is nothing but a cow 
licking the bottom of the turned-over 
bake oven.” I looked, and there stood 
the brindled animal that had long before 
awakened my more alert friend. I slept 
again, and when we arose at daybreak 
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and surveyed the next clearing in the 
wood, where we had spread our wash, so 
that our mules, which were close in 
camp, might not tramp over it, we saw 
a most startling sight. There stood a 
herd of a hundred or more cattle, of all 
colors and sizes, all with their eyes set 
upon us, and each with a dress, a petti- 
coat, a chemise, or a stocking, in its 
mouth, while the jaws were grinding our 
garments fine,—a sleeve or end dang- 
ling earthward and swinging like a pen- 
dulum with every succeeding crunch, 
and a green froth from their grass- 
stained mouths mingling with the nat- 
ural colors of the prints, and giving color 
to the white goods. 

Armed each with a stick, we chased 
those brutes in vain for a whole mile 
down the stream. They ran in a great 
herd before us, but would not let slip 
their find. On, on they ran, the goods 
swinging to right and left with every 
bound, and the crunch, crunch, crunch- 
ing keeping time to their speed. At 
last we were ourselves exhausted, and 
gave up the chase. Returning to camp, 
we found that not even our dishrag was 
left us ; all the cloth about our camp, ex- 
cept the bedding and wagon-covers, had 
been converted into real or imaginary 
salt. So much for the settlement, and 
signs of civilization. We did not then 
wonder that the people had a half-clad 
and general poverty-stricken look, after 
being introduced to their live stock,— 
which had already done us more harm 
than had the Comanches. 

The mining interests of the Western 
States and Territories were recognized 
as foremost of importance, but the stock- 
raising business was certainly next, 
wherever grazing ranges and safety from 
marauding hostiles made thought of such 
undertaking possible, and Texas had its 
wide reputation for production of beef. 
Mrs. Baker would not be a stock-raiser; 
as then she must give up her nomadic 
life for a stationary home. She had long 
wished to become a cattle drover, and 
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we had gone to Texas (against my ob- 
jections) expressly to drive out a great 
bellowing forest of wild-eyed horns to 
the Colorado markets. I surmised that 
her scheme had lost much of its charm 
for her, but she could not yet wholly 
give it up. To revive her own zeal and 
impart it to me, she advanced every ar- 
gument. After all, she thought, we 
might have a large stock ranch some- 
where in the far West, after we had driv- 
en out our first herd, and we need not be 
personally chained to it, as business in 
the disposal of our wares would take us 
away at times, even should we make but 
the one cattle-driving venture. She 
dwelt on the peculiarities of soil and cli- 
mate that made more or less suitable to 
stock-raising almost the entire country 
between the Territory of Bexar, in Tex- 
as, on the south, and British America 
on the north, the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers on the east, and the Pacific 
Coast on the west. In all that space, she 
argued, there was scarcely a county that 
would not the year around furnish for- 
age for some class of stock, and without 
their owners’ attention in gathering and 
curing it for the winter; and money 
could overcome all water difficulties. 
Where buffalo or bison, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, and mountain sheep, could thrive, 
there also horses, cattle, and sheep could. 
The range was unlimited, and could fat- 
ten beef for the world, were but the due 
energy and capital brought to bear upon 
it, and the hostile Indians subdued. 

I well understood that of all this im- 
mense scope of pasture land Texas fur- 
nished the largest growth of grass, but 
from superabundance of moisture it 
lacked much of the nutriment found in 
some of the dry-looking and colorless 
grasses on the higher and dryer lands 
to the north. People who had lived in 
both countries had said that hard win- 
ters were not unknown even as far south 
as the Canadian River, running through 
southern New Mexico, northern Texas, 
and into the Indian Territory, and that 
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there were risks to stockraising in Texas, 
because of the sudden and severe spring 
storms, known all over the State as 
“northers.” They sometimes contin- 
ued for several days, driving hail and 
sleet into the coating of the animals at 
a season of the year when they were 
least able to suffer the exposure. The 
cost of raising cattle was slight, as the 
only outlay was in an occasional “round 
up,” counting, sorting out, and branding 
of the calves. We were entering upon 
the great stock range of Texas, the cat- 
tle hive of the world. Millions of cattle 
were swarming over the districts that 
lay before us, to be bought, taking them 
as they came and by the mass, at about 
$4 per head, and at $5 to $6 when selec- 
tion, or weeding out of the young, old, 
and scrubby ones was'made. A news- 
paper item said that the stock range of 
Texas contained 152,000,000 acres, on 
which 4,000,000 beeves grazed, for the 
home, but especially for the foreign mar- 
ket. Colonel King’s, Kennedy’s, and 
the O’Connor ranch were world re- 
nowned for their immense herds ; they 
were well down toward the Gulf, but 
the frontier counties of the stock range 
were not far behind. A dozen or more 
of these counties extended from the 
southern limit of the old Territory of 
Bexar around to the northeast; the sec- 
tion was drained by the. Rio Grande, 
Nueces, Guadalupe, San Antonio, Col- 
orado, Brazos, Trinity, Sabine, and Red 
Rivers, and generally a well watered 
tract. Bordering and between these 
streams, the low tablelands sometimes 
found were covered with bunch, buffalo, 
and mesquit grasses, leaving little waste 
space, while timber grew in plenty every- 
where for all man’s uses in building, or 
for fuel. 

We had along our route greedily gath- 
ered all the information we could of the 
country we were bound for, and in our 
disagreement I was as quick in making 
anote of disadvantages as was Mrs. Ba- 
ker at pointing out advantages. True, 
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there was good grass, though ‘sparsely 
spread, even on some of the dreariest 
desert tracts in the broad pasture land 
she had spoken of as lying in idle temp- 
tation to courage and capital; but even 
though money could overcome water 
difficulties, the savage tribes were a 
problem too great for two lone women. 
My uppermost thought, however, was 
the inhumaneness of living and gaining 
riches at an unnecessary cost to the life 
of sensitive creatures, and I made a sad 
failure of concealing this ; I pictured to 
her in detail many of the pitiful sights 
I had seen in Utah, and elsewhere to 
the north: the agony in the counte- 
nances of cattle left to their own re- 
sources in the storms of winter; the 
pain and despair in expressive eyes of 
the staggering skeletons covered only 
by the hide that sank into deep hollows 
between the dry bones ; and how, when 
these poor creatures were at last too 
weak to rise after resting from a vain 
search for food, they yet lay in the snow 
and arctic blasts for days before death 
came to their relief ; and how the news- 
papers of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Nevada, discussed all this suffering 
in the cold arithmetical spirit of pirates 
counting up their gains, regardless of 
the barbarity and bloodshed connected 
therewith, and no sympathies were man- 
ifest except for the money loss to the 
owners. The editors and correspond- 
ents alike would point out that, even if 
half of all the stock should perish from 
hunger and cold, the surviving half 
would by its increase quite or nearly 
make good the original number in the 
year’s time, and with chances for less 
severe weather in the following years, 
the enterprising men who had put thous- 
ands upon thousands of head out on the 
ranges, were yet not to fear failure of 
doubling and trebling their fortunes in 
the coming decade. 

Mrs. Baker disliked to see animals 
suffer, and was always kind to her mules; 
yet, like the great majority, she could 
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speak of cattle herds merely as “ grazing 
beef,” and she took it for granted that 
such things must de; that the animals 
were created for humanity’s use, and use 
meant slaughter, and use-and slaughter 
meant speculation, and a rapid propaga- 
tion of the article thus to be trafficked 
in. 

Of the cattle kings of Central Texas 
we heard most talked of, one was named 
Jack Hillson. He had a large family of 
girls, we were told, and lived away in 
Palo Pinto County. His home befitted 
a man wno owned from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 half-breed Texas cattle, (which was 
more than could be said of a good many 
other cattle kings who owned nearly as 
many,) and he was shipping 10,000 to 
20,099 yearly tothe K. P. R. R. and the 
Colorado markets. A Maine farmer on 
huckleberry plains would show a better 
crop than did Jack on his “farm,” as he 
called it, though the soil was rich,— so 
we had been told,—and his buildings on 
his farms and cattle ranges were but 
tumble-down log huts, occupied by some 


indolent person or family who lived but 


to killtime. bill, his brother, had 10,000 
head, and Rivers, 10,000, and several 
others were named over as owners of 
herds ranging from 5,000 to 12,000 in 
number. I think the first driving from 
the Concho country, to our left, was in 
1866, when the Patterson brothers took 
3,000 head of four-year-old steers across 
the Staked Plains to Horsehead Cross- 
ing, on the Pecos River, and on up that 
stream and into Colorado. Since that 
date many thousands had been hustled 
over the same route, and many more had 
been sent to market through Abilene 
and Schuyler, via the Indian Territory. 

We had met one immense herd, and 
a more terrifying and pitiable spectacle 
than that mass of poor brutes could 
scarcely be imagined. They were chok- 
ing in a heavy cloud of dust that rose to 
the zenith, which made their eyes look 
frightfully red, while their tongues hung 
from their mouths, and their horns 
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clashed, and the air was filled with their 
bellowing, as they were driven on, on, 
on, helter-skelter, into and over each 
other, by the cowboys, careering back 
and forth with loud shouts at their heels, 
on the ponies that not only had twice or 
thrice the distance to go, but must also 
carry the saddle and a man with his ever- 
goading spur in their tender flanks. We 
stared at the seemingly endless mass, 
and if ever Mrs. Baker’s face paled, it 
was then. Her scheme, her hope, the 
goal for which she had, as a preliminary 
step, come to Texas, was being shaken 
almost to a collapse,— yet she was not 
the woman to confess that men could 
undertake what women could not. 

“We need not aspire to reach the 
height of savagery, as have these men,” 
I urged, bursting into tears, as the be- 
wildered and suffering creatures con- 
tinued to pass in a solid mass on each 
side of us, while our teams were halted, 
progress being impossible for the time 
being. 

“It looks hard, Mrs. Phelps,” she re- 
plied soberly. “This dust will nearly 
smother us before they get by, and they 
must march in it the whole day, and 
every day. Poor things! It doesn’t 
seem right,— but what else can be done 
with them? That is what they are for.” 

“ Let us quit eating them,” I replied, 
“and then we shall have no motive in 
propagating them; and without their 
propagation the thousands of acres of 
rich soil they now feed on can be used 
for raising grain, vegetables, and fruit, 
and give a little, but enough, land to all, 
and thus greed and monopoly can be 
discouraged.” 

“If all would work together for the 
good of the world,” she returned, “ great 
changes for the better, and a saving to 
animal suffering, could easily be made; 
but it is not so. And the worst of it all 
is, that those who have most power — 
financial, political, or otherwise — are 
the ones who labor most strenuously to 
put down movements for reforms, and 
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even spread before the ignorant majori- 
ties temptations to the cruel extrava- 
gances of that cultivated savagery mis- 
named civilization.” 

I could detect that her sympathy was 
with the animals, although she had come 
to that country to treat others of their 
kind just so. 

At that time the cattle left upon their 
grazing-grounds were in excellent con- 
dition ; the spring grasses had filled and 
fattened them quickly, and as we moved 
on toward San Antonio the tender beef 
was before us at every meal, served up 
in some one of the many forms known 
to the art of cookery. With the excep- 
tion of sweet potatoes, even as we got 
farther into the settled country, vege- 
tables were scarce. Surely they would 
grow, yet they were very stingily grown; 
and as we were not used to sweet pota- 
toes, and cared little for them, we lived 
mostly on corn bread and beef, and beef 
and corn bread, with tea and coffee. 

We camped one evening close by the 
hut of an Arkansas traveler ; that is, he 
said that he was from “ Arkansaw,” and 
he boasted of his baker’s dozen of chil- 
dren, facsimiles of himself in color of 
hair, turn of the nose, and cut of the 
figure. He wasa tireless talker, and we 
were sure that he told us a dozen false- 
hoods in as many minutes. He, too, was 
the owner of at least 1,000 head of stock, 
—an assertion his neighbor was willing 
to vouch for,— and among other ques- 
tions we asked him, Mrs. Baker wanted 
to know why he did not raise Irish pota- 
toes. 

“Marm,” said he, “the fust winter we 
come in hyar we did n’t hev nothin’ else ; 
fact! We jest had to live on the seed 
ends of ’em.” 

“ And what did you do with the butt 
ends?” I asked, and the old prevarica- 
tor found a reply, although he had to 
fumble about his brains a moment to get 
hold of it. 

“Butter! butter!’ he said in seem- 
ing astonishment. “ Why, sis, we did n’t 
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hev any butter,” and he rattled on to 
head off any other confusing question I 
might wish to present. 

Ere long we learned that he was quite 
correct as to butter; for though there 
were millions of cattle all around, many, 
like him, thought the labor of getting 
butter too tremendous for such a petty 
luxury. The following constituted the 
general country fare: Sweet potatoes 
once or twice a week, beef in more or 
less plenty, coffee occasionally, made of 
parched corn or some other substitute, 
bacon, cornmeal pones, and wheat bread. 
Sorghum served as a change, and the 
children were sometimes seen with a 
plateful of it mixed with the hot tallow 
and half-cooked mea]. When the peo- 
ple took the trouble to break a cow, the 
animal proved as tractable as a Durham 
to milk and handle, but so seldom was 
this done by the lazy settlers, that milk 
was doled out on the table in a skimped 
teacupful at each plate. 

We were startled on several occasions 
as we moved on into the heart of the 
cattle country. There being no mcre 
fear of Comanches, we liked to sit by the 
camp fire for our evening chat, after sup- 
per was over ; but the cattle within sight 
of it would lower their heads and erect 
their tails, and then run for it, making 
the earth tremble with their heavy 
bounds, until they came toa halt at a 
little distance, and we found ourselves 
encircled by a palisade of these creatures, 
their eyes staring curiously, and their 
horns in a half-threatening poise. There 
they would stand, sniffing and puffing, a 
wild-eyed ring against the darkness, with 
the glow of the blaze on their faces, giv- 
ing them a more formidable and threat- 
ening air than really belonged to them. 
The band would steadily increase, until 
the late comers crowded the foremost 
ones uncomfortably close upon us. Then 
a flap of an open sheet in their faces 
would scatter them, with much bellow- 
ing ; and again they came, in single file 
or in couples, until they were all back in 
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their places, to be driven off again in the 
same way. 

“What is it?” shouted Mrs. Baker 
one night, as we were awakened by hear- 
ing D utter a curse in the most em- 
phatic manner. 

“That devilish steer has got my shirt!” 
he cried in reply, and as he spoke we saw 
him in the moonlight hurl a club at the 
offending animal, which ran past our 
camp, where stood another one uncon- 
cernedly chewing our wiping towel, 
which we had spread in supposed safety 
over my driving seat. Then we both 
leaped to our feet and struck a warlike 
attitude, Mrs. Baker snatching the 
grease-board from under the wagon- 
tongue to serve her as a weapon, while I 
followed her, armed with a frying-pan, 
D in the arena firing a volley of in- 
vectives, such as we had never before 
heard from him, —excepting once, away 
back at Ysleta, on the Rio Grande, when, 
after staking his horse on the salt bot- 
tom grass, he returned to his camp to 
find a burro eating his bacon. Thus in 
a train we chased the two steers, but did 
not recover our property; away they 
went, jumping higher in front, and kick- 
ing faster behind, while the stolen shirt 
was ripped in two, as the thief tramped 
on the dangling sleeves, leaving one of 
them behind him in his flight. 

In consequence of our acquaintance 
with Texas cattle, we were compelled to 
lay in quite a stock of dry goods at San 
Antonio, and we rested there several 
days, engaged in dressmaking, as we 
were hard pressed for clothing. 

The area of Texas is 274,356 square 
miles, the State being as large as Bel- 
gium, Wales, England, and France, com- 
bined, and we had reached its heart. 
San Antonio had then 12,000 popula- 
tion, but was ill built. The buildings 
were low, though they may have been 
comfortable within than they 

The streets were narrow and 


more 
looked. 
not clean. 
business reputation at a distance than 
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it deserved,— though it had the trade of 
a large section, being located on the 
head of the San Antonio River, and 
about one hundred and twenty miles 
southwest of Austin. It had been 
known as San Antonio de Bexar, and 
had been the scene of several battles, 
including the famous one at the Alamo 
in 1836. 

San Antonio is one of the oldest towns 
in America, and was originally settled 
by Spaniards. No matter how ignorant 
the Texan was on general matters of 
history, he knew all about the fall of 
the Texans at the Alamo, and as he re- 
peated the story of it, it lacked nothing 
in coloring as to the bravery of the Tex- 
ans in that battle. Time and again it 
was rehearsed to us, until the stories 
began to conflict. 

Though San Antonio was a city of 
considerable importance, we thought its 
merchants were about as lacking in am- 
bition as the people in the rural districts. 
Among many other things we needed 
was flour, and none was procurable but 
that put up in barrels and shipped from 
Missouri. This, when we wet up the 
dough, so that they were plainly seen, 
proved to be as full of worms as was 
the crust of the baker’s bread we had 
bought the day before. We were com- 
pelled to use oatmeal instead, in which, 
also, were occasional traces of weevil. 
Already we were beginning to tire of 
the inhabited portion of Texas, which 
had seemed agreeable to us because of 
its fine woods and picturesque, vividly 
green clearings. No matter how care- 
fully we located our camps, we found 
bugs and vermin everywhere,—under 
our feet, among the branches of the 
trees that shaded us, and in mid-air fol- 
lowing the law of gravitation, perhaps 
to alight in our plates as we were eat- 
ing. We found scorpions among our 
dishes, and tarantulas among our bed- 
ding — and the sight of a centipede will 
shock the strongest nerves; to enjoy 
camp life thereafter upon the same or 
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similar ground is impossible, for fear 
of his relatives makes the fancy twist 
every weed, every fallen bit of stick, and 
every scratch or natural crevice in a tree 
trunk, into his exact shape and color. 
And then, too, the many noises of buz- 
zing insects, birds, cattle, and people, 
were tiresome to us, who were used to 
the solitude of the deserts, their still- 
ness only broken in the sunny hours by 
the cry of a lost bird, and the mournful 
howl of the gray wolf ; or at night by the 
clamorous yelpings of a band of coyotes, 
and such sounds as we ourselves or our 
animals made. We began to long forthe 
desert, which we were leaving farther 
and farther behind us. Not that it was 
altogether free from hideous and poison- 
ous insects and reptiles, but it gave us 
the advantage of open camping places, 
where they could not lie in such close 
ambush. We were sick of picking worms 
off each other’s dresses, and I had been 
saved from the bite of a large coiled up 
snake by Mrs. Baker’s scream just as I 
was about to sit down on it. 

After resuming our journey we got 
our flour at our camp, and tried to sift 
out its vermin. While we were thus en- 
gaged, a well patched and whiskered 
Texan, with his buxom daughter, drove 
up and camped beside us. They were 
on the way to market with a bagful of 
cornmeal and a basket of eggs, and a 
couple of roosters tied on the axles,— 
the wagon being but a skeleton, with no 
bed, and drawn by a yoke of oxen. The 
man stared in astonishment at our reck- 
less way of handling the flour, as I sifted 
it. Mrs. Baker was making up some 
dough, and on finding that the flour was 
still unclean, she cast it after a couple of 
pestilential pigs from among the many 
that got their living as best they could 
among the Texas woods, and were too 
familiar for our comfort. This man, after 
a little parley with us, and to the joy of 
all, gave us his sack of cornmeal, and not 
only did he take our sifted flour in ex- 
change but also the siftings, from which 
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his daughter made a large cake for their 
dinner. 

Want of clean water, too, was a con- 
stant trial to our patience. The well-to- 
do people had cisterns, but the poor and 
the travelers used mostly water from 
“the branch,’— from hollows and nat- 
ural ditches, or small watercourses 
among the woods, which, even after the 
rains had-replenished their stores, con- 
tained little, if any, but stagnant water, 
full of tadpoles and other creatures. 
There was so much decayed vegetation 
all over the face of the country that after 
the water had soaked through it, and 
found these reservoirs, it was not only 
unpalatable, but unwholesome, and no 
doubt the main cause of the fevers and 
other sicknesses that prevailed. Where 
the bread had to be eaten and the water 
drunk between dusk and dawn, we could 
scarcely keep up our usually cheerful 
spirits. The old settlers seemed not to 
worry over these matters, but we 
strained the water through a cloth and 
drank it in tea, carrying water with us 
from streams sometimes. 

One night we had an experience with 
a Texas norther. Its coming was pre- 
ceded by heavy, suffocating air. Fol- 
lowing this prelude came blasts of ter- 
rifying wind, which roared furiously 
among the trees, snapping the branches, 
and threatening to turn over our wagons, 
which would make a general wreck of our 
camp and stampede our mules, if indeed 
we saved ourselves from being blown 
away. The mules snorted and tugged 
hard at their halters, while to try to as- 
sure them we stationed ourselves beside 
them on the windward side of our wag 
ons. Then, together with the wind, 
came a pouring rain, drenching us to the 
skin in a few moments. . We were sorry 
we had not moored our animals to the 
trees instead of the wagons, but regrets 
were vain; we could only suffer it out. 
This fearful situation lasted nearly all 
night. An hour or two after the rain 
came a comparative peace, but the grass 
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and wood were then so wet that we had 
much work in getting a fire built and 
making preparations for a change of 
clothing, and the hot repast we so sorely 
needed after so severe an exposure. 
The nearest we ever came to seeing a 
ghost, we thought, was near Austin. 
We camped one evening near a large log 
house. As darkness approached, our 
camp work being done, we saw the fire- 
light shining through the chinking in 
the walls, and as the people had been too 
shy to approach us, we concluded to 
make the family a call, though we had 
seen no woman about the premises. We 
were gruffly asked in by a masculine 
voice, in reply to our knock at the half- 
open door, and on entering we found an 
old man with seven boys, ranging from 
five to about twenty in age, sitting and 
standing in a huddle against the cheer- 
ing glow of the blaze.in the fireplace, 
while heaps of ragged quilts were rolled 
here and there on the margins of the 
puncheon floor. The father and the old- 
est of the boys were pulling at the in- 
evitable reed stuck into aclay bowl, and 
volumes of smoke were curling aloft 
from a poor quality of tobacco. The old 
man was sociable enough, when, by his 
order, two boys’ had arisen to give us 
seats in a pair of hide-bottomed caairs. 
Suddenly my eye caught sight of some- 
thing uncanny. A woman’s face looked 
down upon me from a frame close up 
against the rafters at the back of the 
room. The face was so pale and thin 
amid the jet black hair, and the eyes 
were so fever-bright and deep-set, that, 
turned against the glowing fire, the 
ghastliness of the picture was enhanced, 
the dark orks shining with a fierce bril- 
liancy. She was probably upstairs, 
though but a single board crossing close 
in front of her bed constituted the floor 
of the upper chamber, which was reached 
by a ladder, and she was enveloped in 
the cloud of smoke constantly growing 
thicker as it arose from below. She was 
the mother of that lot of boys, and it 
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seemed that the pair had raised them 
much as they raised their calves, — more 
for development of flesh and strength 
than for brains or moral culture. She 
was a pitiful sight, and illustrated the 
endlessly ramifying evils of ignorance of 
the laws by which health and the crudest 
comforts of life are secured. 

Many were the poor creatures of both 
sexes we saw thereafter, placed in a cor- 
ner, or stalking around, as well adapted 
to the réle of ghost. The sun shone 
part of the day scorchingly, and espe- 
cially after rain its heat set the whole 
landscape to steaming like a simmering 
caldron ; and this vapor, arising from the 
ofttimes swampy earth, carried miasma 
to the lungs from the decaying vegeta- 
tion everywhere. 

As we approached Austin from the 
south side of the Colorado River, the 
surrounding country presented a pleas- 
ing picture. Its founder, Stephen T. 
Austin, though many years in establish- 
ing the first American colony in that 
section, which was then under Mexican 
government, certainly located the future 
capital of the State of Texas in a cap- 
tivating place. 

The Colorado, we were told, was nav- 
igable for steamboats during the winter 
months. Likethe Rio Grande, it had con- 
siderable breadth; also sandbars, some 
of which were then under water, as the 
river was not. at its lowest level; and 
quicksands, too, had their traps within 
its bed. As we neared the crossing, we 
looked in vain for a ferry or bridge; and 
not until we had reached the brink did 
we see what appeared to us a risky foot- 
path of crossplanks across the rolling 
stream, but as the wheel and hoof-tracks 
of our road led to it, we knew that it was 
thereforteamsalso. Itwas anaguishand 
wabbling pontoon bridge, consisting of 
innumerable small boats, anchored from 
the bow, which the current kept heading 
up stream. They were stationed side by 
side in a long chain a little way apart, 
and to beams reaching from one to the 
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other the cross-planks were nailed. The 
track was narrow, and without railing on 
the sides. 

Thinking it safest for the little mules 
to take the lead, because of their being 
the gentlest and of lighter weight, I, 
contrary to our custom, drove ahead ; 
and to give assurance to the timid an- 
imals we walked before them, leading 
them by their bits ; and very slowly we 
progressed, our faces paler than com- 
mon, and our mules’ heads lifted high, 
with staring eyes and pointing ears, 
while they gave vent tolow snorts. Our 
own hearts were beating violently as we 
approached the current in the center of 
the river, yet we talked with assumed 
calmness to coax the animals on. The 
swinging of the bridge grew stronger, 
increasing the alarm of both women and 
mules. Theanimals were crushing their 
sides against each other, fearing that 
their mates were pushing them over- 
board, while we kept the slow paceagreed 
upon, casting longing glances at the 
shore, on which stood Ida awaiting us. 

At last I reached the water-line, and 
was near the bridge’s end, and I drew a 
breath of relief. At this moment the 
bridge made a lurch, and to my horror I 
saw that Mrs. Baker had lost control of 
Belle and Lady. She still held their bits, 
but the giants were backing in such an 
unruly fashion that their salvation was 
impossible. My mules finished the way 
alone, and as I watched the team behind 
me the suspense lasted but a moment, 
till wagon and mules went over into the 
river with a loud splash and crash, giv- 
ing the bridge a wrench that flung Ida 
off her feet, as she ran, shrieking, back 
to us. 

We could do nothing but stand and 
watch the- floundering animals, while 
D hastened on, coaxing his horse 
after him, intending to ride into the river 
from the shore to free the animals from 
the wreck. Luckily, the water was there 
but a few feet deep, and the wagon had 
fallen on its feet, so to speak, and so, 
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having no bones broken, the mules met 
D—— at the water’s edge, dragging the 
splinters after them. 

In due time we were again in repair 
for onward march. from the rolling 
ground above the river, where our camp 
overlooked the town of stuccoed houses, 
surrounded by live oaks. Austin lies 
about two hundred and fifty miles from 
Galveston, and it was made the capital 
of Texas in 1844. The father of Steven 
Austin was anadventurous Yankee, who 
got the ground from the Mexican gov- 
ernment to found the city, but died, 
leaving his son to carry out his purpose. 

We had seen so many ill or indolent 
people about floorless huts and ranches 
especially, that when on the move again, 
and located beside a small farm, we were 
surprised to find the wife in the field 
hoeing with all her might, while a little 
boy and girl followed her in a vain desire 
to help. 

“ Bravo” said I, as the woman worked 
away, casting our camp an occasional 
glance. 

“T want to talk with her,” said Mrs. 
Baker. ‘She is n’ta born Texan, or she 
would be sauntering around, in and out 
through the door of her hut, with a long 
drawl in her speech, and an aimless, kill- 
time look on her face.” 

Even as we talked of her, the woman 
shouldered her hoe, took the youngest 
child by the hand, and came to make us 
a call. Her husband, she said, was a 
minister, and very poor. They had got- 
ten the little place for a home, and in 
his conscientious concern for the world’s 
salvation, he had left her to make her 
living as best she could, while he was 
traveling whichever way the wind blew, 
preaching and laboring for the good of 
the church, without reward other than 
food and lodging from such brethren as 
he met by the way. She had sanctioned 
his going, and was praying to God daily 
for his success, and that she with her two 
babes might not starve or otherwise 
seriously suffer in his absence. 
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Though the climate or the country 
was unhealthy, we yet saw many fam- 
ilies in which were six to a dozen chil- 
dren. Stepping into a log hut the next 
day, we found that all the eleven in the 
family, excepting a girl of sixteen, were 
having the ague. The girl said that 
most of them had their chill about ten 
in the morning, and the fevers were all 
gone by dark, so that they spent a com- 
fortable evening and night. Some of 
them, too, had it but once in forty-eight 
hours, while others had it every day. It 
was near noon then, and several of them 
were moving around like a hospital crew 
afflicted with a mild form of St. Vitus’ 
dance, and the little ones’ bare toes were 
rattling over the puncheon floor like 
hailstones ona shingle roof, while the 
mother was trying to smooth her hair, 
but the locks would not lie still, and the 
comb itself flew around from ear to ear, 
as if it were possessed. A couple of lit- 


tie girls were squirming and shivering 
before the blazing logs in the fireplace, 
while a twelve-year-old boy had his fever 


on, and the big sister had him rolled in 
a quilt on the floor, and was sitting on 
him to keep him there. I asked one of 
the smallest shakers what was his name, 
and he spluttered out through his purple 
lips, “ Ste-e-e even Thom-om-omly.” 
We were finally drawing toward the 
northwest end of the Texas Central 
Railroad, then in construction, and grad- 
ually approaching new troubles. Along 
our route I had caught Mrs. Baker gaz- 
ing on herds of fat grazing cattle, and 
I judged that there was a bitter regret 
in her contemplation. Nothing more 
had been said about our becoming cattle 
drovers, and we were “seeing the coun- 
try,’ and going to see what was doing in 
the railroad-building line of business. 
The one immense herd we had met had 
settled, at least for a while, the cattle- 
driving scheme, and we were homeless, 
and what was worse, purposeless. We 
had no plans, no hopes, and no bright 
dreams to buoy up our spirits; and we 
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began to feel secretly that life had little 
of joy in it, without a goal for the ener- 
gies to struggle for from station to 
station. We were casting the blame 
wholly upon the country and climate; 
but one day my friend confessed that we 
might have done better had we gone on 
to Arizona. Its cattle composed the 
only charm Texas had*for us, and this 
had been but a treacherous mirage, lur- 
ing us on over a thousand miles, not 
easily retraced. What then could we do 
but go on, on, on to nowhere ? 

In Limestone County both the white 
and the colored people said that they 
had “shuck an’ shuck till they could n’t 
feel at home an’ in good health without 
the ager,” and a good many looked as if 
they were walking around to save fune- 
ral expenses, or because their friends 
hadn’t energy enough to dig their 
graves. A man called on us at our noon 
camp, with a baby eight months old in 
his arms, and we asked what ailed it, as 
its three or four teeth were chattering 
and its whole frame shivering, while the 
heat of the sun kept us in the shade for 
comfort. 

“It’s only her chill,” replied the man 
indifferently, as he gave the suffering 
child a clumsy toss, “the fever ’ll be on 
pretty soon. Her mother’s got it too, 
jest now,—that’s why I’m a-carryin’ 
her ; mine was here yisterday, an’ don’t 
come afore tomorrow.” 

Strangely enough, we had no fear that 
we might ourselves get sick ; it seemed 
to us more probable that our appetites 
would in due time bankrupt us. We 
knew, or thought we knew, that we 
could know nothing of bad health. 

Eighteen miles beyond Bremond, and 
about two hundred and fifty miles from 
San Antonio, were a few camps of com- 
mon laborers, and one of a goodly lot of 
Chinese, engaged from California for a 
certain length of time; and there grade 
work was being done on the Texas Cen- 
tral. We asked for work for our teams, 
after we had looked around a few days, 
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and to our discomfiture the foreman at 
each camp would accept but one. As we 
wanted our mules under our daily guard, 
we were thus separated by three miles. 
I pitched a neat little wall tent, fourteen 
by sixteen, beside my wagon, and though 
I was lonesome, I was pleased to note 


that the colored man I hired for driver: 


was kind to my pets. We had little 
thought of going into business,— we 
were only resting a month from our 
travels, hoping in the meantime to grasp 
again the lost hope, or reach a decision 
what next to do; in the meantime, each 
would walk to the other’s camp once in 
two days, so that we might consult daily 
and try to form some plan for the future. 

It was near the time to start, one day, 
and my turn to go, when without any 
apparent reason or accompanying ill- 
ness, a shudder came over me. This 
was soon foilowed by a chill, and next 
day a prostrating intermittent fever. A 
neighbor woman had churned, and hav. 
ing heard me say that I was fond of 
buttermilk, she brought me some. It 
was so good, and between that and the 
medicine the doctor had given me, I 
found myself the next day terribly sgl- 
ivated. I could swallow nothing, and 
scarcely make my speech understood. 
Knowing nothing of either diseases or 
medicine, I had brought on something 
far worse than was the fever, which grew 
worse as the days passed; while the 
butcher came one day to tell me that 
Mrs. Baker was taken ill the same day, 
and Ida was acting as her nurse. 

“T-I-I have go-ot it too-00-00,” said 
D——, sticking his head in at my door 
one morning, and it was the first time 
but once that I had seen him since we 
left him at Calvert’s. “I-I-I’ve gota 
ham-ammock out in the woo-oods, but 
it’s too-too late. We must n’t slee-eep 
on the ground in these swam-amps. And 
I’m so sali-alivated,—had the doctor, 
and then got some clab-abber milk with 
some syr-yrup.” 

Sick as I was, I laughed at him, and 
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he went away indignantly accusing me 
of enjoying his sufferings. 

My fever finally settled into a tri-week- 
ly ague, and I was able to be up and 
around most of the time, but my eyes 
were troubling me. The woman who 
knew all about fevers, and had: brought 
me the buttermilk, knew also all about 
bad eyes; at least she knew an amateur 
doctor who did, and he lived on a ranch 
only twenty miles away,—indeed, the 
man could work miracles. D—— had 
probably called on her for more clabber 
and syrup, as he appeared before my 
door one morning with his horse, urging 
me to mount, and gallop away in search 
of that wonderful doctor, and get back 
before night. 

“T will mount and call on Mrs. Baker,” 
I said. 

“No!” he replied decidedly, “you 
may go only to the doctor.” 

I shaded my eyes from the glaring sun- 
light, and without another word I mount- 
ed and sped away on myerrand. I found 
the man at last, after riding around 
and around in a tangle of woods on 
Polecat Creek, and it was two o’clock 
when I turned back with a bottle of 
medicine in my pocket. I thought I 
knew. the way home better than the 
horse did, and so we quarreled and quar- 
reled, he wanting continually to go 
across lots to the right, while I com- 
pelled him to keep the road to the left. 
I could recognize nothing on the way, 
and at dusk I concluded that I was lost. 
I had passed neither people nor ranches 
for some time; and so could not ask ad- 
vice. The horse could do no worse than 
I had, so I let him have his way. He 
faced about immediately ; then left the 
road and entered the dark, thick woods, 
where I had to lie close to his back to 
keep the overhanging branches from 
dragging me from my seat. I wondered 
what he meant, but was too ill and tired 
to care much, as he kept on at a steady 
pace. This lasted so long, in a pitchy 
darkness, that I feared I should go to 
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sleep and fall,—and that would be ter- 
rible, as my horse seemed to be making 
a bee-line for somewhere, though he 
had to wind around multitudes of tree- 
trunks, and so absorbed was he in his 
purpose, that I could not hope he would 
stop to pick me up. “I can’t hold on 
much longer,” I complained to myself, 
when suddenly the trees parted into a 
clearing, and my horse halted before my 
own camp-fire, beside which sat D——, 
watching the boiling kettle. 

‘How did you come in from that 
way?” he asked, leaping to his feet; 
but I had already slid off my perch and 
needed no help. “I have been waiting 
and waiting for you,” he continued, as he 
tied his horse to the wagon wheel. “I 
thought you would like it, and so I took 
the liberty to make some soup for you, 
and if you don’t object I'll eat with you 
for the first-time since we left San 
Antonio. What did you have for din- 
ner?” 

‘‘T have probably ridden sixty miles, 
as contrary to your horse’s wish I went 


far astray, and | have eaten nothing, and 
I don’t know whether I am most tired, 


sick, or hungry,” I returned, seating 
myself on the gunny bag that lay spread 
for me. 

“ Nothing to eat!” he said in aston- 
ishment, as he ladled me out a bow! full 
of steaming soup; ‘‘and you, with all 
your knowledge of mules and horses, 
did n't know enough to let a horse have 
his way when you want him to go home.” 

“ This is not your horse’s home, sir,” 
I said with a flash of anger. 

“ Now, Mrs. Phelps,” said he, ina tone 
of mild remonstrance, “you and my 
horse are not strangers ; he was carrying 
you today, and he knew where he took 
you from, and where you live,— where 
your tent and wagon stand.” 

I said no more, as the soup was un- 
commonly good,—and D thought 
so, too, he said, though he had made it 
himself. We were yet eating, when the 
neighbor woman called to name over and 
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give the exact location of fifteen differ. 
ent persons who had lost their sight by 
using the eye-water given them by the 
man she had so highly recommended to 
me. A father and son, both especial 
friends, and distant relatives of hers, 
were hopelessly blind, as the medicine 
had eaten their eyes out, she declared. 

I looked at tne woman across the camp 
fire. Her countenance wore its usual 
guiltless serenity. I drew the bottle 
from my pocket, and hurled it with all 
my strength far into her husband’s cot- 
ton-field, beside which stood my lodge. 

“Why, what did you do that for?” 
asked the woman in astonishment. 
“Why did n't you try it?” 

“You need neither question noradvise 
me hereafter,” I replied shortly ; and the 
woman went away, leaving meto D-—’s 
congratulations on my narrow escape 
from becoming the sixteenth. 

I walked to see Mrs. Baker a couple 
of days later, and found her up, — she 
had risen to evict a huge centipede, 
which was trying to share her bed with 
her, and she had settled all its troubles, 
while her fear of getting back into bed 
threatened to leave her to die on her 
feet and with a club in her hand, or get 
well in obedience to policy and conven- 
ience. 

On my return home I was hungry, and 
remembering that I had a week ago 
bought from a vegetable wagon all the 
Irish potatoes I had seen in the State, 
I concluded to boil some and have a 
hearty dinner ; but when I put my hand 
into the bag, I drew it out again with 
one on each finger. They were but half 
grown when dug, and the week’s time 
had rottedthem. Asa solace to my dis- 
appointment, another wagon was pass- 
ing, to trade away its miscellaneous 
produce at the laborers’ camp just be- 
yond. I hailed it, and found among a 
variety of garden stuffs, mixed with 
chickens, etc., thirteen water melons. 
Like a lone woman I once knew, who 
bought a wagon load of cabbages be- 
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cause she was cabbage-hungry, I greed- 
ily bought them all, and was sorry that 
he had no more; and when the farmer 
had rolled them all into my tent, and 
was gone, I feasted on one, as did the 
woman on her cabbages, until I thought 
I had enough to last a lifetime. 

I had slept in my wagon since I was 
ill, but found it inconvenient, as in my 
absence the razor-backed hogs that lived 
in the woods crept under the tent wall 
where I propped it up a little for air in 
midday, and there they held carnival all 
the night, rooting over and demolishing 
my goods, and the few boxes that consti- 
tuted my furniture, and compelling me to 
keep all my eatables high up out of their 
reach ; and so when the foreman at the 
camp had a bunk made for himself, out 
of rough lumber, and found it too narrow 
for him, I accepted it, and again slept in 
my tent. The nights, too, were so warm 
that, with the door shut, I could be com. 
fortable only by leaving the side wall 
propped up, as it was during the day ; 
and to keep out intruders and be out- 
doors too, while yet I was in, I placed 
my bunk before the gap, so that my face 
was out in theopenair. There my milk- 
girl found and awoke me at sunrise every 
morning, and there, off the damp earth, 
I lounged during the day, when my ague 
came on, or I felt like resting. 

I had kept the razor-backs out since 
my return to the tent to sleep, but in 
the night after my purchase I was sleep- 
ing soundly, when suddenly my bunk 
began to dance a jig with me all around 
the earth floor, one moment tilting high- 
er at the head, and the next at the foot. 
Finally it was thrown over, and I was 
cast out among a whole herd of grunt- 
ing razor-backs, and before I succeeded 
in getting the four-footed land pirates 
out of my castle, they had burst and 
partly eaten five of my precious water- 
melons, leaving me in the darkness, 
wading around in a mass of slush and 
broken rinds. 

The butcher who supplied the camps 
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brought me some eye-water, saying that 
it was his own discovery and secret, and 
it had saved his father and others from 
blindness after a spell of fever. Mrs. 
Baker had héard it recommended, and 
sent him to me with it. D—— called on 
me the following morning, and in my 
joy I unwittingly told him how I had 
gotten the medicine that had already 
done me much good. His face paled 
with suppressed anger as I spoke, and I 
guessed the truth, that he would rather 
see me suffer than know that some one 
was acting as medium between me and 
my one friend, whom he stupidly thought 
in the way of his getting my regards. 

The next day the butcher came to me 
in anger, demanding his medicine, and 
accusing me of speaking of it as the poi- 
sonous lotion of a quack. 

“ Look at my eyes, Mr. Ellis,” said I, 
aggrieved. “I have used your medicine 
as you directed, and in the two days’ 
time they are nearly well. Give me just 
a little of it, please,” I begged; “I will 
gladly pay you for it.” He luoked at me 
in silent wonder for a moment, no doubt 
thinking me a clever actor ; then his in- 
dignation possessed him again. 

“You’ve branded me a dishonest 
man,” he said excitedly, “and when any- 
one wrongs me once, I’m too smart to 
be so easily talked over. I got the re- 
port from the best of authority,— from 
none other than your uncle, though he 
tried to make me promise not totell you. 
He holds you in too high regard to ac- 
cuse you wrongtully, and he could have 
no motive in doin’ it. He only hinted it 
to me at first, but I understood what he 
meant well enough, an’ when I got my 
back up about it, he was sorry that he 
had told me at all, sayin’ that there was 
misunderstandin’ enough atween him 
an’ his niece, without his makin’ the 
matter worse with a slip of his tongue. 
He has kind of took a likin’ to me, or he 
would n’t hev told me nothin’, he said, 
an’ I hain’t seen nothin’ agin his bein’ 
straight up an’ up,” and seeing the lit- 
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tle vial with its pale green contents ly- 
ing on my pillow, he snatched it up and 
hastened away. 

D—— had taken a bold step in thus 
claiming to be my uncle and in his lie 
about the medicine,— even a bolder step 
than I then knew,— and it was well for 
him that he did not soon again venture 
into my presence. In the mean time, I 
was glad that my eyes troubled me but 
little. 

Mrs. Baker and I saw each other oc- 
casionally. We had come to no conclu- 
sion yet what todo, though we talked of 
crossing the broad desert again between 
San Antonio and El Paso, and going into 
Arizona in search of its lost mines. We 
were waiting to get a little stronger be- 
fore starting,—then we intended to 
harness up and go somewhere. 

My driver told me at work-quitting 
time one evening that “der was a fight 
down on de dump dis ebening,— dat 
dangin’-round hossman jest come an’ 
quarreled wif de foreman, den he took 
his pistol f’om de scabbert an’ hit de 
boss an awful whack on de head, an’ 
knocked him down, an’ I guess dat fel- 
ler better skedaddle long afore mornin’ 
ef he wants ter save his neck.” 

I paid little heed to the colored man’s 
speech, little thinking that it in any man- 
ner concerned me ; and it was yet early 
in the evening,— perhaps near nine, 
though I had blown out my candle and 
gone to bed, when I heard a quick step, 
and D stood before me, pale and ex- 
cited, begging “ Save me, Mrs. Phelps! 
For God’s sake, save my life. You can 
do it witha word. The mob has already 
got a rope over a limb of_the big oak 
down by the persimmon tree, and I’ve 
begged off to come and tell you good- 
by. Themobis divided. Some of them 
say they-re willing to let me go, if I can 
prove that I’m your uncle and will prom- 
ise never again to be seen in the coun- 
try; others want to hang me anyway. 
So far I’ve kept their hands off me, and 
[ have not yet surrendered my pistols, 
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but they are a hundred or more against 
me, and this minute they have sentinels 
stationed all around your tent to see that 
I don’t escape. I cut the foreman’s 
head with my pistol for saying that I 
was no relation to you. He is Irish, and 
his Irish friends are crazy for revenge. 
Through some Germans and Americans 
I was allowed fifteen minutes’ private 
talk with you, and so now is your chance, 
Mrs. Phelps. Save me, and so help me 
God, I’il never trouble you again,” he 
begged in trembling voice. 

“Go around to the front,” I said, and 
I arose and untied thetapes that fastened 
the overlapping canvas that served as 
my door. 

“Close up there, chaps,— he’s gone 
in,” I heard a man say in an Irish brogue, 
and but a rod from my tent. 

“ Sir,” I said, stepping outside, “if you 
have business with me this evening, what 
is it?” 

“Will, Mrs. Philps,’”’ returned the man 
before me, “av course ye knows fat hes 
happened, an’ I guess that dirty scamp, 
too, has tould yis fat we’re afther. It 
is not yez, ma’am, but himself as we’re 
wanting, so it is, ma'am, an’ it looks 
kind av strange to see yeza harborin’ 
the loiks av him, an’ a lettin’ him insoid 
afther dark,— but we don’t mane no dis- 
respect to yez, ma’am ; we only want the 
white-haired divil yez hes jist let in; an’ 
we're goin’ to hev him, too, bet yer loif, 
an’ thin, ma’am we’ll lave yer camp, an’ 
niver hurt a hair av yer hid.” 

“ F am sorry, sir, that my uncle’s tem- 
per led him to do such a thing,” I re- 
plied as calmly as I could, “and I am 
confident that he did wrong. He too is 
sorry for it, and I hope that you will let 
him go unharmed, on his promise to leave 
the neighborhood immediately and for- 
ever.’ 

“ Niver ! niver! niver!’’ came from a 
dozen Irishmen, some of them ina string 
before me, armed with stout clubs, while 
others were on guard behind my tent. 
A dozen more men then advanced from 
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the shadow of the trees, most of them 
Americans, who on being told that D— 
was really my uncle, although I had de- 
nied it, proposed letting him go in re- 
spect to my feelings. The crowd grad- 
ually increased until sixty to eighty men 
were gathered into my camp, and there 
in the moonlight I talked to my well- 
clubbed audience upward of an hour, 
taking all blame upon myself for having 
repudiated the relationship. Finally one 
after another gave his shoulders a shrug, 
and cast down his club, saying with some 
reluctance, “ Let him go, the scoundrel,” 
— “Don’t let us dirty our hands on him» 
the contemptible cur,’’— “ Let him leave 
the country, the skunk,— he hain’t fit to 
die in it,’ — “Darn it; I'm willing to 
help hang a man, but he hain’t a half 
one,” —** Let him go to blazes; hangin’ 
is too good for him ; jest let him run to 
the end of his rope, an’ hell die with 
his boots on without any odds from us,” 
—etc. In their disappointment at find- 
ing themselves overruled by the major- 
ity among their fellows, a few of the 
fiercest among the Irishmen uttered 
some vehement oaths, and called down 
curses on him. ‘ 
Then the order was given for him to 
come out, go to his horse, and not dis- 
mount within a radius of twenty miles. 
The mob fell back to let him pass, as he 
stepped out, shook my hand with a low 
“Thank you,” and marched on toward 
the persimmon tree, where he usually 
kept his horse when he was around the 
laborers’ camp ; and when he was gone, 
under a volley of hisses and utterances 
of intense hatred, the mob dispersed. 
My feelings were much mixed. I was 
glad to be rid of him, and yet I felt a 
pity and concern for him. I feared that 
some others of his many enemies were 
lying in ambush to attack him on his 
approaching his horse. Though many 
of them had no firearms, I knew that 
some of them had, and that under the 
circumstances his own two revolvers 
were no protection to him. I listened 
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and heard nothing; but so wide awake 
was I that I could not think of sleeping 
until daybreak. When the milk girl 
awoke me, I wondered if I had not had 
a bad dream, but when I arose and went 
out, so thickly were the mob’s knotted 
clubs scattered arouna my tent that I 
knew I had not. I gathered them up 
in a heap, and burned them on my camp- 
fire for wood as the days dragged on, 
while my ague came regularly, and I was 
barely able between times properly to 
wait on myself. 

“ Did your uncle come back last night 
for another talk with you?” asked a la- 
borer who approached me while I was 
preparing my midday meal. 

“Of course not,” I replied, looking at 
him in astonishment. “Why do you 
come to ask me such an absurd ques- 
tion?” 

“Well,” he returned confidently, “I 
went to Bremond yisterday, an’ when I 
started to comin’ back early this morn- 
in’, I met him. So, you see, I know,” 
he said, his look and the tone of his voice 
teeming with accusation. ‘‘ As quick as 
he see me, he turned helter skelter into 
the woods. His hair an’ whiskers was 
dyed, yit I knowed him, an’ his hoss, 
too, though its tail was stumped.” 

While we were talking, Mrs. Baker 
and Ida came hand in hand, and I knew 
instinctively that something was wrong. 

“Belle and Lady are gone,” said she. 
“My driver couldn’t find them this 
morning, and we have hunted in the 
woods all the forenoon for them. He 
says, too, that a certain man. is missing, 
a man who boasted that he was once ar- 
rested for burglary, and who has been 
talking of going home, and whose par- 
ents live away off on Red River ; and my 
driver says he is confident the man is 
dishonest, as he stole a dollar out of his 
bed-partner’s pocket one night ; and so 
he must have gone away and taken my 
mules with him. I’ll buy a span of 
horses this afternoon, and I’ll follow 
him, as I’ve been told just where he 
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lives, if I don’t overtake him on the way. 
It is only two hundred miles, and you 
can wait for me.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the man, who 
had listened in silence. “ That ’sa pretty 
good story,—ha, ha, ha,” he laughed 
again, as he went away. 

“Don’t go ona wild goose chase,” I 
urged ; “the report may be false.” 

“T should be less hasty in my judg- 
ment,” said she, “but though I didn’t 
like him at first, my driver was always 
kind to the mules, and since I have 
talked more with him he seems like an 
honest kind of fellow, and he says that 
there can be no mistake. I would go 
and make further inquiry before start- 
ing, but of late there seems to be some 
secret ill feeling harbored in the camp 
against me, or rather against us. I know 
that we have given no honest reason for 
it, and so my pride will not allow me 
even to go to the foreman for advice, 
especially as I noticed a sneer on his 
face as he passed me by a day or two 
ago ; and the butcher, who I thought was 
quite a manly fellow, he, too, refused to 
speak to me when I inquired about you. 
Though there are severa! idle men about 
our camp today, not one of them was 
friendly enough to come to me with a 
word of regret for my loss, and a good 
many of the laborers have behaved vul- 
garly and spoken with accusing insinua- 
tion in my presence, as did the man who 
has just gone away. When I find my 
mules, let us go where people are civil, 
or at least will speak out honestly and 
tell us why they are not so, and give us 
a fair opportunity for self-defense.” 

A little later Mrs. Baker went into the 
country on foot, in search of a ranch 
where she might make her purchase, and 
when she returned at. dusk, riding a 
horse and leading another, she found 
Ida and me rolling up and strapping to- 
gether my canvas, under a volley of in- 
sults from ten or a dozen men stationed 
in a group in the road, and about one 
hundred feet away. From what I could 
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gather of their comments as they ad- 
dressed each other, while casting men- 
acing looks at me, they believed us in 
some manner co-working with D ' 
and breaking up camp to join him. The 
mules being stolen they thought was 
but a clever ruse,—as if we were not 
free to go or come at our pleasure, and 
without inventing excuses to cover our 
movements. The men seemed to think 
that they had a clew to some scheme 
which we contemplated, or had already 
been foiled in. 

We left our tent-frames standing as 
we drove away together the following 
morning, thinking it strange that she 
had no one but her driver to say good- 
by to, and I had only my milk girl and 
my colored man. We left the Bremond 
road and camped for night on the Bra- 
zos, twelve miles from the town, and 
near the branch of the Texas Central 
running from it on to Waco. We were 
too anxious to think of anything but our 
misfortune. yet we listened with seem- 
ing interest to a woman who complained 
that the heavy showers in the forenoon 
had drowned some of her young gos- 
lings, as, though she saw them ina hud- 
dle with their gapes open against the 
heavens, she could not risk a drenching 
by going outdoors to their rescue. I 
found there in the woods, too, what 
seemed to be a coffee bean-shaped piece 
of glazed pottery, and Mrs. Baker, who 
had seen similar things at home in Ohio, 
told me to put it down and watch it from 
a distance. I did so, and soon it length- 
ened out a little, and to my astonish- 
ment walked leisurely away. 

Her horses were fresh, and as she was 
in a hurry,and feared that my mules, who 
had been hard worked, could not keep 
up with her, she advised me to go back 
to Bremond and there await her return. 
She looked pale, ill, and anxious, when 
she waved me a final goodby, as her 
team started away ona trot, and a feel- 
ing came over me that I should never 
see her again. I fell into a fit of crying 
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when the team disappeared among the my lonely camp. So forcibly did this 
trees, and I cried a whole hour; then I fear possess me that I, to evade him, 
crept into my wagon to consult with my- concluded to go elsewhere, and in my 
self. I feared that she was led by afalse bewilderment and friendliness I neg- 
report, and I feared also that D—— had lected to leave word where I was going, 
really been seen just outside the town, when I drove out from Bremond the next 


in the suburbs of which I was to place day. 
Dagmar Martager. 





LIVING. 


GivE strength for this grand combat, Lord of lords! 
Blast in its birth each craven wish to yield! 
Aye let us burnish new the battered shield, 

That it shall lack no luster to the hordes 

Which stands opposing us with tireless swords. 
Safe are we only while our arms we wield, 
There is no resting on life’s battle-field 

Save that sad peace that truce with sin affords. 


No rest: we clearer see what to befriend, 

Destroy, retain. With zeal, Youth strives its best 
To proselyte an evil to God’s end; 

Age knows the right immutable. No rest: 
Except that hearts where fires of earth still burn, 


The matchless majesty of patience learn. 
Marion Hill. 
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JouRNEYING from San Francisco to 
Portland over the Mount Shasta route, 
we encountered a snow blockade in the 
Siskiyous. We were in consequence ez 
route more than six weeks. Rotary and 
cyclone plows, and every other snow- 
fighting machine invented, were kept 
steadily at work. Slowly, from station 
to station, we crept along between walls 
of marble whiteness, crawling cautiously 
over long lines of snow-imbedded trestle 
work, plunging from the whiteness with- 
out into the blackness of mountain tun- 
nels, every nerve alert for accident or 
fresh delay. And still it snowed. Each 
morning our eyes were greeted either by 
falling flakes or a portentous leaden sky. 

“ Unprecedented !”’ the oldest inhab- 
itant told us at every station where we 
were halted, dragging out a tiresome 
existence on bacon, beans, and bad cof- 
fee. This assurance gave small comfort. 
We had not started ona Quixotic search 
for the “unprecedented.” Our imme- 
diate desire was to reach Portland. How 
far away it seemed! How absurd for 
those ponderous engines and hundreds 
of strong workmen to be so at the mercy 
of those delicate flakes, which fell 
weightless upon the outstretched palm, 
and perished at a breath. 

The breath that was to melt them ex 
masse came all toosoon. We had crossed 
the Siskiyous at last, leaving Mount 
Shasta behind, glorious in her fresh er- 
mine. A day or two of- frosty, sunlit 
weather had been granted us, and to the 
dingy little tavern of our last stopping 
place had come welcome news. On the 
morrow, if all went well, we should cross 
the line into Oregon, and beyond there 
were no blockades. 

The morrow dawned. Thesun shone, 
and the air had the balmy softness of 


new-born spring. <A gentle, warm wind 
was blowing. The train men came in to 
breakfast. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed one, “ What do 
you think of this ?” 

“A genuine old chinook, sure’s ye’re 
born, and the very old Harry’ll be to 
pay! That’s what I think.” 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but may I ask 
what ‘chinook’ means?” 

“Tt means, ma’am, begging your par- 
don, that if you make Portland very soon 
youre in luck. It’s what the Indians 
call this here warm wind that ’s a-blowin’ 
jestnow. It’s been blowin’ all night an’ 
the snow’s meltin’ like — well, it’s 
a-meltin’ for all there is out, I can tell 
ye.” 

“T should think that would be favor- 
able,— less work for snow plows, you 
see.” 

The man laughed in ill-disguised con- 
tempt of my ignorance. 

“ A good thing, is it? Just you wait 
till we get clean through the Umpquah 
Valley,— or if we’re lucky enough to 
cross that, we ll ketch it in the Willam- 
ette bottoms, certain.” 

“Catch what ?” 

“Floods, to be sure! washed-away 
bridges, dangerous trestles, land slides, 
and all that. That ‘s what this nice soft- 
feelin’ chinook wind means. It’s as 
treacherous as the Injuns that named it, 
when it comes after a heavy snow fall.” 

The man proved a true prophet. We 
crossed into Oregon, but’ it was three 
weeks before we left the Umpquah Val- 
ley. Steadily blew the chinook, rapidly 
rose the rivers, more and more cautiously 
the train crept along. Anxious and 
alert grew the faces of the train men. 
We crossed a bridge that gave way just 
as the last car was well over. Finally 
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we halted at a small town, on the banks 
of the Umpquah River. The conductor 
passed through the cars, leaving this 
message as he went : — ° 

“Our orders are to go no farther un- 
til the water goes down. The road is 
unsafe here, and it’s worse in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, just over the divide. 
Half Portland is under water, and Ore- 
gon City and Salem stand a good show 
to be washed away. It’s the highest 
water in nigh thirty years. There’s a 
fairly good hotel here, and you'll have 
to do the best you can.” 

It was a quaint little town, built on as 
many hills as Rome, — possibly more, for 
[ did not count them. The streets were 
irregular, taking any course that seemed 
available to scale the hills or wind about 
between them. 

The hotel stood on high ground, over- 
looking the river. It was a plain, old- 
fashioned building. The heavy cornices 
and massive fluted pillars of the gen- 
erous porch, together with the worn 
white paint and green window shutters, 
betrayed the architecture of at least 
forty years ago, and was a monument of 
the Old West, in which for a time we 
were now stranded. A generous wood 
fireplace gave an air of homely comfort 
to the parlor, in which a brand-new set 
of modern red plush furniture looked 
strangely out of place. This incongru- 
ous mecting of old and new is a notice- 
able feature of this region at the present 
time, when a tide of immigration seems 
to be rousing it from a long slumber. 
Everything about the house was tidy 
and clean, and the food wholesome. Al- 
together, it was not a bad place in which 
to pass the time of our enforced waiting. 

It was, I think, on the second day of 
our sojourn at the hotel that I noted a 
pale lady, dressed in black, who took a 
seat opposite me at the dinner table. I 
happened to glance up as she entered 
the room, and our eyes met. The unut- 
terable sadness of her look thrilled me 
strangely. It was as though some suffer- 





ing, dying thing appealed to me in its 
last extremity,— and yet the look was 
not addressed to me. It seemed the 
habitual expression of the melancholy 
dark eyes. She was thin, almost to ema- 
ciation, yet showed no visible sign of 
physical disorder. She made the merest 
attempt atdining, and left the room with 
slow, wearied steps. 

“ An old-fashioned trouble, in an old- 
fashioned town,” was my mental com- 
ment ; “she is dying of a broken heart.” 

She did not, however, seem to belong 
tothe town. The fact of her being res- 
ident at the hotel, together with the 
high-bred air that she unconsciously dis- 
played, assured me of this. I fell to won- 
dering what was her trouble. She was 
young,— certainly not over thirty,—and 
would have been very beautiful except 
for the look of deathlike pain on her 
face. Her hair, of that rare color that 
lies on the borderland between brown 
and auburn, was confined in a loose Gre- 
cian knot with a comb of amber shell, 
while all about the blue-veined tempies 
and the back of the shapely neck it es- 
caped in fluffy rings, which were neither 
curls nor frizzes. A plain wedding ring 
hung loosely on her finger. Possibly she 
was a widow, although the black she 
wore was not a mourning garb. It was 
adress of fine broadcloth, exquisite in 
fit, but showing plainly how its wearer 
was shrinking away from its dimensions. 
Her only ornaments were a brooch of 
Roman gold set with pearls, and a single 
buff carnation. 

Later in the afternoon I sat by the 
parlor window, watching the debris that 
leaped and swirled on the breast of the 
swollen river. Great logs and bridge 
timbers, bales of hay, barrels, boxes, 
chicken coops, panels of fence, roofs of 
buildings,— all pitching, tossing, collid- 
ing, in terror-inspiring confusion. I was 
sick of the sight of this unnatural tur- 
moil, sick of hearing it discussed. It 
was “flood” at breakfast, “flood” at 
dinner, “flood” at supper. All possible 
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details of disaster and loss were collect- 
ed and rehashed. Yet what could I do? 
There was no fire in my room, the only 
windows of the parlor overlooked the 
river, I had rea? everything of interest 
attainable, and had walked abcut the lit- 
tle town for recreation till I was foot- 
sore and weary. 

It was raining again,— the monoton- 
ous drizzle of an Oregon winter rain. At 
last I fetched my field glass, thinking to 
vary the program by scanning some dis- 
tant hills across the river. I could see 
nothing upon them but dense black for- 
ests, apparently planted in snow. In 
spite of myself, toc, the glass would keep 
lowering to take in the hateful river. At 
sight of a baby’s crib tossed roughly 
upon the stream, I grew suddenly faint, 
and was turning away, when an exclam- 
ation from a watcher at the other win- 
dow arrested me. 

“Look!” shecried. “A lady is stand- 
ing on the bridge! Is it safe?” 

“Safe! I should think not!” cried 


the landlady, who was indulging in her 


accustomed afternoon crochet among 
the guests inthe parlor. “Everybody ’s 
been lookin’ for that bridge to go down 
in under, any minute. The water’s al- 
almost up to the floor of it now, an’ if 
one of them heavy timbers should strike 
agin’ it— Land sakes! If that ain’t 
Miss Ellis! I s’pose she ’d hev to goto 
the graveyard every day if she knew the 
bridge would go down under her very 
feet. She don't seem in no hurry to get 
across, neither,— jest stands an’ gawps 
at the water, as if there wa ’n'‘t the least 
mite of danger in the world. That’s 
what I call temptin’ Providence!” 

I raised my glass, and recognized in 
the lady on the bridge the one who had 
so interested me at dinner. The look 
she had given me then had haunted me 
ever since, but the expression of her 
eyes now, as she stood with such appar- 
ent recklessness upon the dangerous 
bridge, gazing at the surging water, filled 
me with vague alarm. Scarcely think- 
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ing what I did, I rose hastily and left 
the room. As I went, I heard without 
heeding the landlady’s garrulous tongue. 

«‘Yes,’”’ she went on, “she goes every 
day tohis grave. Nothin’ ’ll stop her,— 
rain, nor snow, nor freezin’ weather. She 
must spend a sight of money on flowers, 
— Miss Smith that keeps the green- 
house, is gettin’ rich offer. It’s a fresh 
box every day. If you'll notice the 
flower she has pinned on her at dinner, 
an’ then go out to the graveyard jest 
after she’s been there, you'll find the 
same kind on his grave every time,—” 

Hurriedly donning cap and gossamer, 
I went out. The bridge was but a block 
or two distant, and I went toward it, 
impelled by the look I had seen in the 
eyes of the strange lady. When I gained 
the approach to the bridge I hesitated 
an instant. Was it really very danger- 
ous? Should I call to her from where I 
stood ? 

She still stood as I had seen her from 
the window, her eyes fixed upon the tor- 
rent below, and in her gaze was such a 
reckless abandonment of despair that, 
debating the question no longer with 
myself, I went quickly to her side, and 
laid a hand upon her arm. 

“Pardon me,” J said, “ but I am told 
that this bridge is considered unsafe. 
Will you not come away ?” 

She started as one suddenly aroused 
from sleep. A faint color swept into 
her face, as turning, she gave me a puz- 
zled look. Recovering herself, she said 
courteously :— 

‘“‘T suppose there is some danger. I 
was hardly thinking,— I thank you for 
reminding me,” and so together we left 
the bridge and walked toward the hotel. 

Neither of us spokefor some moments. 
I was conscious of having taken a lib- 
erty, which in spite of her polite manner 
she possibly resented, and I did not wish 
to intrude farther; yet, having gone so 
far, I could not well leave her abruptly. 

She was the first to break the awkward 
silence, speaking with obvious effort :— 
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“You were very kind to take the 
trouble. I remember your face. You 
were opposite me at dinner. One of the 
delayed travelers, I suppose.” 

I assented, and gave her my name, 
receiving her own in return. These 
formalities accomplished, we spoke on 
indifferent subjects until we reached the 
hotel. She went directly to her room, 
and after disposing of my dripping gos- 
samer, I returned to the parlor. 

I had felt when I stepped upon the 
bridge that the curious eyes of the group 
at the hotel window were upon me, and 
fancied I heard the landlady’s nasal 
voice exclaim,— 

“Tf there don't go another fool!” 

To my relief, the only occupants of 
the parlor when I re-entered were an 
old lady with her knitting, anda frizzed 
and banged young woman, who was 
industriously coaxing the Rochester 
schottische out of the tuneless “ instru- 
ment” in the corner. 

The next forenoon as I sat again by 
the window, I saw a boy come up the 
hotel steps carrying a basket, under 
whose loose covering I could see cut 
flowers. A stray rose leaf dropped from 
the basket as he went in, and when Mrs. 
Ellis came in to dinner I noticed that 
she had exchanged hermorning dress for 
the street costume she had worn on the 
day before, and that the buff carnation 
was exchanged for a white tea rose. 

Recalling the landlady’s half-heard 
words in regard to her persistence in 
daily visits to the grave of somebody, (I 
had not yet learned whom, but supposed 
it to be her husband,) I made no doubt 
that she would set out after dinner on 
her usual errand. 

I was not mistaken. From my point 
of observation at the window I soon saw 
her leave the house, with a small box in 
her hand. The cemetery lay upon the 
opposite side of the river, and the only 
means of approach to it was across the 
condemned bridge. She took the road 
to the, bridge. 
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What should I do? I did not wish to 
be impertinent. Certainly I had no right 
to dictate the movements of an utter 
stranger. I felt almost ashamed of the 
espionage I had already established over 
her, and yet — the thought of her stand- 
ing again as she had done yesterday, 
fascinated by the plunging stream, was 
intolerable to me. In truth, it was not 
so much the bridge I feared as the look 
I had seen in her eyes. 

After all, if I offended, what matter? 
We should not meet again,— and there 
was a chance that I might save her. 
From what? I returned the question 
upon myself sharply, but left it purpose- 
ly unanswered. How could I know? I 
told myself that I knew not even what 
I feared, but I hastened on my wraps 
and followed her. I overtook her at the 
approach to the bridge. 

‘‘] must again ask your pardon for in- 
truding,” I said, “but I beg you not to 
try the bridge again until the water sub- 
sides, and it is found to be safe. I be- 
lieve you do not realize the danger you 
are in. 

“She gave me a glance that would 
have been defiant, had not her natural 
gentleness and courtesy prevailed, and 
replied :—- 

“Again, too, I thank you for your 
singular interest in me, but I must go 
on. My errand is of real importance.” 

“Of course,” I answered, looking her 
steadily in the face, “if it is a case of 
illness or suffering,— to save a human 
life for instance,—” 

“Tt is neither,” she answered, still with 
the quasi-defiant look, and a trace of 
haughtiness in her tone. 


Not seeming to notice the rebuff, I 
continued : — 


“Excepting to save another life, you 
have no right to risk yourown. I have 
no wish to offend ; I do not seek to know 
your errand,—I wish only to dissuade 
you from a danger which I feared you 
did not recognize.” 

“Tam perfectly willing that you should 
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know myerrand. My husband is buried 
over there,— I go to lay flowers upon his 
grave. If there is danger, I alone am 
responsible.” 

“The dead have no claims upon the 
living that demand the risk of a life.” 

“ None but the dead have any claims 
on my life. Certainly it is worth very 
little to me now.” 

Her voice, heretofore so courteously 
cold and calm, broke perceptibly. Her 
face was toward the river, and the reck- 
less look was coming into her eyes. She 
took a step forward toward the bridge. 
I laid my hand detainingly upon her arm. 

“*Ye are not your own,—ye are 
bought with a price,’” I said, speaking 
as calmly as I could. “God has a use 
for every life that He spares. There 
may be those living who have claims 
upon you that you do not yet know.” 

She turned suddenly toward me, trem- 
bling violently. Evidently, for some 


reason unknown to me, my words had 
touched her strangely. 
“ How could you know about it?” she 


asked, under her breath. 

“TI know nothing. I seek to know 
nothing beyond what you wish to tell 
This, however, I cannot help see- 
some sorrow is eating away your 
life. I wish I could help you. You are 
so young and—stricken. You affect 
me strangely. Forgive me if I offend.” 

“T told you my husband lies over 
there. He was all I had in the world. 
There lies my story,—I loved him. Is 
not that sorrow enough ?” 

Her voice had the sobbing tone of a 
broken-hearted child. I had a longing 
to take her in my arms and-comfort her, 
but I went remorselessly on. 

“ Perhaps it is enough,” I said ; “but 
in your case I am sure it is not all.” 

She hesitated a moment, giving me 
an odd, frightened look, as of a child de- 
tected in wrong doing; then she said 
slowly, “ No, it is not all.” 

“Come,” I said, slipping my hand 
through her arm, “let us go back. I 


me, 


ing : 
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have no idle curiosity about you ; I wish 
I could make you feel that I only wish 
to keep you from harm. Promise me you 
will not try the bridge until it is safe, 
and I will intrude upon you no further.” 

She did not answer for some mo- 
ments. An evident struggle was going 
on within her. At last she yielded to 
my entreaty. 

“T believe you are my friend,” she 
said ; “you influence me against my 
will, but Iam not angry with you,— I 
thank you, and I will promise what you 
ask, only,” she added impulsively, “you 
must not keep away from me,— you 
must help me to bear the waiting time.” 

I consented readily, and the subject 
was dropped between us. We walked 
homeward in almost absolute silence, 
and it smote my heart to note with what 
slow, wearied steps she ascended to her 
room. 

The chinook and the warm rain were 
succeeded after a few days by clear, 
freezing weather, and the water receded 
as rapidly as it had come. Telegraph 


dines were soon repaired, and occasional 


news from the outside world began to 
reach us in fragments. The nature of it 
was not encouraging. So many miles of 
track were damaged or washed away, so 
many bridges must be rebuilt, that it 
appeared as if we might have some time 
further in which to cultivate patience in 
the little “ mossback ”’ town. 

My strange meeting with Mrs. Ellis 
led to a friendship between ‘us which 
seemed, doubtless, quite intimate to the 
curious observers at the hotel. Many 
were the attempts of our good landlady 
to glean from me, if possible, some new 
item of interest concerning the history 
of the young widow, who was, I gath- 
ered, a fruitful source of gossip in the 
nothing-to-do town. Her attempts were 
all fruitless. I knewas yet no more of 
Mrs. Ellis’s history than what I have 
already recorded, excepting perhaps 
some bare facts concerning her hus- 
band’s illness and death, together with 
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the circumstances of their coming to the 
town; which facts were given me by the 
landlady herself, who could never be 
made to understand that I disliked hear- 
ing Mrs. Ellis discussed. 

The inquisitive villagers, it seemed, 
felt it a personal grievance that they 
had néver been able to learn why the 
lady did not have her husbands “re- 
mains ” shipped East, instead of burying 
him in a strange place, and staying to 
tend his grave in such an extravagant 
way. If she had any kin they seemed 
to feel it a duty she owed the commun- 
ity to produce them. They had never 
seen such strange “proceedin’s”’ before ; 
and whatever else they did not know, 
they were sure of one thing,— she was 
“mighty high feelin’” and “ stuck up.” 

For my part, I admired the courageous 
dignity with which she repelled advances 
made with such evident personal curios- 
ity, and the high-bred indifference that 
she showed in regard to any possible 
gossip about herself. She must have 


recognized a difference in my feeling 


toward her, for she seemed to enjoy be- , 


ing in my company. We walked daily 
together, and she invited me often to 
her room, where, free from curious ob- 
servation, we read and conversed, and 
made what show we could of being con- 
tent with the slow passage of time. 

It was pitiful to see her restlessness, 
however, during the few days of her ab- 
sence from the cemetery. The flowers 
came regularly each day, and she stored 
them up, adding a blossom from each 
new supply to her corsage bouquet, until 
on the fourth and last day she looked al- 
most brave, in a bunch of pansies, mig- 
nonette, roses, and heliotrope. 

The water was now down, and travel 
resumed on the bridge. As we stood 
together that morning looking from the 
window, she said to me:-- 

“You will release me from my prom- 
ise today, will you not? I may try the 
bridge?” 

Of course J assented, trying to dis- 
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claim any intention of authority in the 
matter. It was the first time the sub- 
ject had been mentioned between us 
since she gave me the promise, and 
neither of us had alluded to her trouble 
in any direct way. 

As we left the dinner table, she said 
hesitatingly : “ Perhaps if you were go- 
ing out this afternoon, you will come 
with me. I should like to talk with you 
about it,— that is, if it would not trouble 
you.” 

I hastened to assure her of my great 
willingness to listen to anything she 
wished to tell me, and that I felt hon- 
ored by her confidence. 

It was a perfect day. The sky was al- 
most cloudless, and the air had that in- 
definable quality that in the early spring 
days fills us with gentle melancholy, in 
spite of our pleasure in returning warmth 
and greenness. A view of the unsight- 
ly debris partially imbedded in waves of 
mud along the river banks, did not tend 
to relieve this feeling of sadness. 

As we neared the bridge, Mrs. Ellis 
slipped her hand Within my arm, and 
clung to it with an almost convulsive 
grasp until we were well across. She 
seemed purposely to avoid looking at the 
water, and her face was very pale. She 
seemed a different creature from the wo- 
man who in the same spot, a few days 
since, had been so reckless of her life. 

The cemetery lay around a little bend 
in the river, just out of sight of the vil- 
lage. It was on a rather steep hillside, 
sloping to the river bank. Nature here 
was at her best, and thanks to the easy- 
going villagers, void of enterprise, she 
had been little disturbed by attempt- 
ed art. The green slope —greener at 
this season than in summer on this 
mild coast —was dotted irregularly by 
spreading oak trees. From their gnarled 
branches, now leafless, hung pale green 
moss in long shaggy pendants, while 
bunches of mistletoe nestled among 
them, their darker green giving variety 
tothe picture. Still darker and glassier 
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was the green of the ivy with which the 
trunks of many were completely cov- 
ered. An occasional fir or cedar raised 
a straight, branchless trunk far above 
the tops of the tallest oaks, and shot 
skyward its narrow evergreen foliage. 
Bowlders, dressed in moss and lichens, 
lay scattered about and along the edges 
of the enclosure, where family lots had 
not yet been marked off, an occasional 
decaying log, half hidden by bramble, 
brake, and moss, added its own wild love- 
liness to the scene. Many of the tomb- 
stones were so moss-grown as nearly to 
obliterate their inscriptions, while the 
old-fashioned picket palings were over- 
grown with luxuriant ivy. 

“See,” exclaimed my companion, as 
we came in sight of the grounds, “the 
water has encroached even here.” 

Sureenough. It had risen to the very 


edge of the enclosure, and gnawed at the 
hillside beneath, until the whole line of 
fence nearest the river bank stood on 
the brink of a rugged wall of freshly 
exposed earth. Some of the imbedded 


posts were quite visible, and the whole 
structure leaned perceptibly toward the 
water. 

“Shall I wait for you here?” I asked 
as we reached the gate. 

“No, I would rather you came in with 
me, if you are willing. I have made up 
my mind to tell you all about it. I can- 
not bear it alone any longer. Perhaps 
you will know what I ought to do.” 

The grave she had come to seek was 
made under the shade of an oak. In 
place of the conventional slab or shaft 
of marble, a large granite bowlder had 
been placed at the head, with such care 
that the rich growth of moss upon it 
was undisturbed. All about its base and 
in the shelter of its projecting sides had 
been planted clumps of fern, violets, and 
lilies of the valley. These last in their 
sheltered niche were nearly ready to 
bloom, although it was in February. 
The small lot had been defined by a 


low fence of loosely laid stones, with 
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plants of young ivy set at intervals along 
its base. Thecorners of this rustic fence 
were set with roses, lilacs,and various old- 
fashioned shrubs, while the remaining 
space in this enclosure was thickly plant- 
ed with freshly starting bulbs of hya- 
cinth, daffodil, iris, tulips, and all the 
dear home flowers. The grave itself 
was completely covered by transplanted 
moss, bordered by crocuses. 

“It’s curious that with all Mrs. Ellis’s 
money she ain’t had no monument put 
to her man’s grave yit.” 

These words of my voluble landlady 
recurred to me, as I saw in imagination 
the future rare beauty of this spot, where 
art, instead of supplanting nature, had 
supplemented it with marvelous skill. 
In comparison with this lovingly tended 
grave, how cheap and common would 
those glaring columns of unyielding 
marble and granite appear ! 

We approached the spot in silence. 
With tender, almost worshipful touch, 
she gathered the faded flowers that lay 
embedded in the moss, and replaced 
them withthe fresh ones she had brought. 
She did not shed a tear. A strange calm 
seemed to have fallen upon her. She 
lingered but a few moments after pla- 
cing her flowers, then drew me to a rus- 
tic seat which had been placed beneath 
the oak. 

“Tf you are ready,” she said, “I will 
tell you my story. I will try not to be tire- 
some, but I must go back a good way to 
make youreally understand my trouble.” 

I assured her of the impossibility of 
her becoming tedious to me, and she 
went on :— 

“T was born with a passionate love for 
little children. I had no brothers nor 
sisters, and the happiest week of my 
childhood that I can remember was when 
an old school friend of mamma’s visited 
her with a little year-old baby. I think 
the first real sorrow of my life came to 
me when the week was over and the 
baby was taken away. 

“My hitherto much beloved dolls did 
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not console me,— I had held in my arms 
a real flesh-and-blood doll. 

“The greatest trouble my nurse had 
with me, when she took me out, was to 
coax or drag me away from the baby 
carriages we met in the parks or on the 
street. I remember her telling my 
mother one day, with great scorn, that 
if she would let me have my way, I would 
kiss every dirty little pauper we met. I 
doubt if that was strictly true, but no 
doubt I annoyed her greatly. 

“ As I grew older I became gradually 
aware that this love of children was a 
most unfashionable trait in our circle, 
and I began to be ashamed of it. I tried, 
indeed, to overcome it, as I would any 
personal defect. Society seemed to me 
very strangely organized. Because the 
alleys and streets where the poor lived 
swarmed with them, and the very few 
children in our neighborhood seemed 
only tolerated there, and were kept away 
from their parents as much as possible, 
I grew to feel that some disgrace must 
attach to the ownership of them. All 


sorts of queer fancies filled my brain. I 
remember wishing once that papa would 
lose all his money, for I believed if we 
were very poor I might then have some 
brothers and sisters. 

“This remarkable wish was never re- 
alized, but when I was eighteen years 


old a much greater loss befell me. My 
parents both died quite suddenly, and 
within a few weeks of each other. I was 
thus left entirely alone, with my future 
in my hands, for I had no near relatives. 

“ One day, a few months after this be- 
reavement, I passed in one of my drives 
a building where one of the free kinder- 
gartens was held. A sudden impulse 
seized me. I stopped the carriage and 
went in. 

“It was my first visit to a public kin- 
dergarten. I cannot make you under- 
stand how the sight of the children’s 
faces affected me. It seemed as if I had 
been for eighteen years a wanderer, and 
had just reached my home. My resolu- 
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tion was instantly taken. I put myself 
at once in thorough training for this 
work, and pursued it with an energy 
that was a surprise even to myself, and 
disgusted not a few of my fashionable 
friends. 

“Thanks to the new atmosphere of 
life and thought which I now entered, 
I was no longer ashamed of my love 
for children. I began to glory in it, as 
the crown and joy of my life. As soon 
as my preparation was completed, I was 
received into one of the kindergartens 
of my own city, where for three years I 
pursued what was to me a real labor of 
love. 

“T used to think no other love could 
dominate my love for these love-hungry 
children, some of whom were worse than 
motherless, for my work lay among the 
poorest classes. But another love did 
come. You are married? Yes,—well, 
you know how it is. Sooner or later, no 
doubt, it comes to all,—the one love that 
overshadows all others. I left my chil- 
dren to go with my husband. 

“Then I began to dream of the future, 
when children’s voices should call me 
mother. I built wonderful air-castles 
about the perfect love filled childhood 
that should be theirs. They should 
never feel in the way,— burdens in the 
homes that invited them hither! 

“How angry I was with the mothers 
that complained so shamelessly of their 
blessed lot! I used to think that if God 
willed for me to live long enough to 
have a whole wide circle of children 
about me,— my own, my very own for 
nights as well as days, and for long 
years to come,—that I should be the 
happiest woman alive. But they never 
came,— not even one. : 

“Perhaps it was the curse of a long 
ancestry of rich but almost childless 
homes,—I do not know; but I do know 
that when I saw wealthy, idle women 
sitting in luxurious carriages with ugly 
pug dogs by their sides, driving through 
streets where hungry motherless babes 
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dwelt, I used to have almost murderous 
thoughts in my heart toward them. I 
hope God forgave me, for he knew how 
I loved.the children. 

“1 was planning to adopt a child when 
my husband’s illness came, and I was 
obliged to give myself wholly to him. It 
was a long and tedious one. We trav- 
eled nearly over the world, from one 
health resort to another,— but it was of 
no use. He grew steadily worse. We 
were on our way to Southern California, 
when he became so ill on the cars that 
we were obliged to stop here to rest. 
He was never able to go on. 

“My husband had some strange ideas ; 
perhaps you would call them whims. 
One of them was a horror of what he 
called ‘fost mortem railway journeys.’ 
‘ Promise me,’ he would often say, ‘that 
you will bury me anywhere I die, and 
there let me always lie.’ Of course I 
promised, and if he could have had his 
choice, I think no spot would have suited 
him better than this. He loved these 
queer, out-of-the-way corners of the 
world. 

“ He did not wish me to wear mourn- 
ing. ‘Keep on wearing your flowers 
after I am gone, Médchen,’ he said to 
me one day, ‘and as often as you can, 
lay one from your bouquet upon my 
my grave,—I think I shall know it is 
there,'—and so I do.” 

She paused as if to recover strength. 

“Do not go on,” I said, “if it pains 
you,— if you are tired. You can tell me 
the rest some other day.” 

‘No, I must finish now. I might not 
be able to bring myself to speak of it 
again. There is little more to tell ; but 
in that little lies —so much,— yes, the 
heaviest burden of my sorrow,— for 
there seems no way out of it,— no here- 
after to it. . 

“Did you ever make unconscious 
plans ?— wake up some day to realize 
that a settled purpose had been growing 
within you, which you had never defin- 
itely discussed with yourself ?— which 
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you had scarcely ever recognized ? Per- 
haps I cannot make you understand, but 
that is what happened tome. After my 
husband's death I realized that, through 
the long, sorrowful days that came after 
we knew he must leave me soon, I had 
been in that unconscious way clinging 
to one rock for support. It was this: 
After he was gone I could go back to my 
children. Instinctively, I think, I, felt 
it to be the only way in which I could 
bear my trouble. I dreamed about it 
sometimes, but whenever the thought 
came to me, waking, I put it straightway 
aside. It seemed dreadful to harbor 
even a thought contingent on his death. 
He was so much to me,— I wonder if 
you know —” 

I took her hand in mine for answer. 

“Well,—after it was all over, and I 
was able to think,— to realize that I had 
a future and even paltry bodily neces- 
sities, — that there were business details 
to which I must attend,— it came over 
me, one day, with overwhelming force : 
His grave was here,as I had promised 
him,—and I could never go to my chit- 
dren! After that, they began to call me, 
I heard their voices in the wind; I heard 
the wail of motherless little ones when 
I sat under the fir trees; I heard them 
in the rushing river; I saw their faces 
in my dreams, and tiny hands beckoned 
me from every swell in the fields of 
waving grain. Worse than all, what 
little reason I had left told me that I 
ought to go. I knew—I do know— 
that he is not in that grave,—and yet 
—that is where I saw him laid,— I stood 
on this very spot, and saw them lower 
the hideous thing that shut him in,— 
down,— down, — and I looked up toward 
the sky with desperate hope that some 
shining upward ray, some floating evan- 
escent film, would remind me of a spirit 
journeying heavenward,— but there was 
nothing, only the clear, hot sun shining, 
and the awful empty space between me 
and the mocking blue sky, and I looked 
down again. They were drawing up the 
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ropes with a harsh, grating noise, and 
down there,—deny it whoever will,— 
down there was al] that had been to me 
the visible, palpable sign of the husband 
I loved. I should think of him as there. 
Perhaps it was wicked,—I had been 
taught that it was,— but I am so very 
human. Perhaps I have dwelt too 
much with children, and have childish 
thoughts,— but I could not think about 
a spirit. I could not so suddenly trans- 
fer my love to an indefinite something, 
inhabiting eternal space. Down there 
were the hands that had caressed me,— 
the lips that I had kissed muffled there 
forever, the voice that had been my 
psalm of life.” 

She was speaking in a rapid, intense 
voice. Carried away by a tide of pas- 
sionate memory, she had, I knew, for a 
moment forgotten my presence. I laid 
my hand gently upon hers. Witha long, 
quivering sigh she came back to her pres- 
ent surroundings. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “I was for- 
getting myself again.” 

I could not speak for the choking that 
was in my throat, but I thought what 
an ancient thing is grief to be so eter- 
nally new. 

“That day on the bridge,” she con- 
tinued, “do you remember? The chil- 
dren had been calling me all night, and 
when I went to cross the river — the lit- 
tle crib —did you see it? It was empty, 
but a voice in it kept calling out to me, 
‘Come, come, come, come to us,— we are 
going all alone ; won’t you go with us? 
The river only groans, won't you sing to 
us? It tosses us so rudely, won’t you 
play with us? We’ve no mothers under 
here, won’t you come with us?’ I 
stopped my ears, but I heard it still. I 
don’t know — perhaps — I cannot tell — 
but I think, if you had not come just 
then, I must have gone to them.” Her 
voice sank to a whisper, and a slow shud- 
der passed over her. 

I myself was trembling with excite- 
ment. That fear which I dared not name 
to myself was well founded, then. She 
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had repeated the imaginary call in meas- 
ured monotone, keeping perfect time to 
the rushing of the water. 

“This will end in madness if it goes 
on,” I said to myself; ‘‘ but what can be 
done ?”’ 

She was speaking again :— 

“ You saved me that day on the bridge, 
—you have helped me since; but you 
will go away soon, and then —I cannot 
tell what may happen.” 

“Could you not bring yourself to go 
with me?” I asked; but even as I said 
it I had a feeling of helplessly beating 
the air. 

“ And leave the grave alone, among 
strangers,—away off in this lone place? 
Tell me, if you were in my place, could 
you do it?” 

I hesitated. “Perhaps it would be 
easier to say what I ought, than what I 
could do in such a case.” 

She caught my hand impulsively. 

“ T thank you for saying that,” she said. 

We returned to the hotel, and she 
went to her room to rest. The effort 
she had made in going over her past and 
present trouble had quite exhausted her. 
I saw her no more that night. 

The flood had been followed by nu- 
merous landslides. The porous soil of 
the hillsides, soaked by continuous rain, 
seemed to have a great tendency to lose 
its foothold, so to speak, upon the hard- 
pan beneath, and slide in masses to the 
valleys Sometimes the loosening of a 
tree or bowlder would start the mass, 
and sometimes it would appear to go 
simply from its own weight. 

This was a fruitful source of danger to 
the railroads, which wound about the 
base of the hills. Such headings as “ Big 
Slide on Spencer Butte,” “ Another 
Dirt-Tumble in Lost Cajion,” “Skating 
Soil on Skinner's Hill makes Things 
Lively for Ranchmen in the Valley,” be- 
came so common in the morning papers 
that “a landslide for breakfast” be- 
came the staple warmed-over joke at the 
hotel. 

On the morning following our long 
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talk I called at Mrs. Ellis’s room, as 
usual, on my way to breakfast. She was 
dressed and waiting. Her face was so 
haggard that I feared she had slept little. 

After our usual morning greetings we 
went in silence to the dining-room. We 
had just taken our seats, when two gen- 
tlemen entered. 

“ We’vea landslide for breakfast with 
a vengeance, this morning, eh?” said 
one, speaking in the tone of one who 
hoped he was telling news, but feared 
himself forestalled. 

“Is that so? Where did it tumble 
this time?” 

“Ah! Possible you have n’t heard? 
Why, the town is wild over it. Nearly 
the whole side of Cemetery Hill went off 
last night. Started with those big trees 
near the top. Swept the whole grave- 
yard, slick and clean, down into the 
river. Nota stick or stone of tt left!” 

I looked in alarm at Mrs. Ellis. She 
sat white and stunned, grasping at the 
table for support. I stepped quickly to 
her side. 

“Let us go upstairs,” I said in a low 
tone. “I will have some breakfast sent 
you by and by.” 

She made no answer, but rose mechan- 
ically, and leaning upon my arm went 
with me to her room. As the door closed 
behind us she sank into a chair, and with 
her hand upon her heart looked appeal- 
ingly at me. 

“T never fainted in my life,” she 
gasped, “ but —I feel — so strangely 
here —” 

In another moment, blessed uncon- 
sciousness had come to her relief. 

It was some days before she recovered 
sufficiently from the shock to leave her 
bed. I hada cot placed in her room and 
staid with her day and night, keeping 
out all well-intentioned intruders,— even 
to the landlady herself. I dismissed the 
boy who brought the flowers, and gave 
the people in the house to understand 
that when Mrs. Ellis came again among 
them, the landslide was on no account to 
be mentioned in her presence. 
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During the days of her illness, al- 
though she was conscious much of the 
time, the cause of her prostration was 
never alluded to by her. After the first 
shock was over she lay quite passive, 
sleeping much, the result of nervous ex- 
haustion, the doctor said. I knew that 
he feared for her reason, but strangely 
enough, I did not share his anxiety. Was 
I too unconsciously building upon “ her 
children” ? 

At last there came a morning when 
she said: “I think I am strong enough 
to dress today. It is time for me to be 
about. Iam imposing upon your kind- 
ness in a shameful way.” 

I hastened to assure her to the con- 
trary, but I was joyful at this, her first 
apparent recognition cf outward things. 
After this she dressed every day, and sat 
much by her window, watching a group 
of children who played in a neighboring 
yard. Shewas growing gradually strong- 
er, and twice had gone down stairs ; and 
still the subject uppermost in both our 
minds was broached by neither. Finally 
one day she said to me: “I think I am 
strong enough to takea walk. Will you 
go with me?” 

She turned at once toward the bridge. 
Without appearing to notice it, I said 
carelessly :— 

“ Shall we not turn here and go down 
to the old mill? I wish to sketch it 
before I leave, and I like to study it 
beforehand.” 

“Tomorrow I will go with you there, 
but today, if you do not object, I want 
to go this way.” Her tone was full of 
quiet determination, and I had no choice 
but to go on. 

She showed the same horror of the 
bridge and the water that she had when 
we last crossed it. How would she bear 
the other, — the sight that awaited us 
beyond? Was it possible there might 
be some few ghastly relics? I did not 
know. Although hundreds flocked to 
the spot, I had not been of the number. 
I wished now that I might still keep 
away. I tried again to dissuade her. 
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“Would it not be better to keep the 
picture you already have in memory?” 
I said. 

She shook her head sadly. 

“If I do that, I cannot go away. I 
shall always feel that he is there.” 

I felt the wisdom of her words, while 
I still shrank from the ordeal. She drew 
me on, and we passed around the curve. 

My fears were unfounded. There was 
nothing but a great gaping pit on the 
hillside, walled at its lower edge by a 
mass of splintered trees, loose earth, and 
stones, at which the water was lapping 
and sapping as it hurried by. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and so stood for a few short moments, 





Few are the impartial and broad-mind- 
ed commentators like de Tocqueville 
and James Bryce, who endeavor to un- 
derstand a great people, their manners, 
customs, and laws ; many are the carp- 
ing critics like Kipling, who fail to un- 
derstand, because they have no insight, 
no sympathy, and no hope of an audi- 
ence,—unless they attack. 

If America were more self-conscious, 
her national pride, wounded by the shafts 
of criticism, would cause her pain and 
irritation, for foreign writers in the mag- 
azines and newspaper press have been 
constant in ther caviling comment. So 
much so, indeed, that the people of this 
country have come to regard foreign 
criticism as foregone condemnation. One 
critic says that, with some experience 
of every country in the world, he can 
think of none except Russia in which 
he would not preter to reside, and in 
which life would not be more worth liv- 
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then lifting her head she said ina solemn 
voice, which had, I fancied, almost a note 
of triumph in it :— 

“T have no grave now. 
that I might go to my children. 
let us go back.” 

The next week the long blockade was 
raised, and Mrs. Ellisand I were among 
the passengers on the first north-bound 
train. I scarcely realized how she had 
grown into my heart until we came to 
the place where our ways separated, and 
I gave her my hand in parting. As I 
did so I offered a silent prayer that He 
who said “ Suffer the little children —” 
would go with her and keep her in all 
her ways. 


God sent this 
Come, 


Ella Beecher Gittings. 


ing. He no doubt is right from his point 
of view ; for his harsh judgment is sub- 
jective, and he sees with old world eyes 
new conditions with which he has no 
sympathy. 

America has many faults, but as yet 
she is yet guiltless of absolute congeni- 
ality to the average European. When 
that is fully committed, her mission will 
have failed. For what is America, after 
all, if not a protest against Europe? 
That should be a complete answer to 
her critics. Is not her very purpose to 
afford mankind a shelter against foreign 
institutions, and guarantee the free ex- 
ercise of certain rights, which the old 
world has denied? The very men that 
Europe refused to entrust with power 
have, by their proper use of it, proved 
Europe to be wrong. So it has always 
been a bitter cause of regret to foreign 
states, to contemplate the loss of pop- 
ulation and territory which the inde. 
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pendence of America has brought about. 
The regrets of Europe are akin to the 
pangs of “the struck eagle.” 

The attitude of America is not one of 
ing ratitude,— although Ouida has styled 
the two Americas “the Regan and Gon- 
eril of the West,’—but rather one of 
retribution. The old world is beginning 
to recognize this, but now and again a 
caustic critic crosses the ocean, and 
writes an epistle denunciatory of every- 
thing he sees, and the avidity with which 
it is taken up abroad shows the class of 
literature that is most acceptable to the 
* Mother Country.” 

I. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his lecture 
on “ Numbers,” satisfies himself that 
American institutions are unsound, be- 
cause the majority is always in error. 
This is the most radical objection to our 
system that has been made, but it ad- 
mirably reflects the thought and feeling 
of a class of Europeans,— 

So much they hate the crowd, that if the throng 

By chance go right they purposely go wrong. 

The political institutions of the United 
States seem to require a better intelli- 
gence among the people than do the in- 
stitutions of any other country; and 
that they have succeeded so well should 
by the fact itself prove the unsoundness 
of the systems of the old world, which 
are predicated on the general inability 
of men to govern themselves. With us, 
government is based on trust in the peo- 
ple; with them, on fear of the people. 
America allows the greatest liberty con- 
sistent with order ; foreign states insure 
the greatest order irrespective of liberty. 
In this manner political society abroad 
is restricted and confined; and while 
Europe remains a council of kings, 
America has become “a commonwealth 
of kings.” 

The subject abroad must give his life 
and labor to maintain burdensome mili- 
tary and kingly establishments. This 
he must do; he has no election. But 
his country may be under as much com- 
pulsion as he. Mars is perhaps not so 
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much the god of their choice as the god 
of their necessity.. Few approve of war, 
except kings, whose commonest argu- 
ment it is. But the fact that nations 
with traditional animosities, credited 
with ambitious designs, are neighbors, 
makes them naturally unneighborly. 
The conditions are different in this coun- 
try. The summum bonum of America 
is sought within her borders; the Eu- 
ropean states look for theirs without. 
The ambition of the one is to take care 
of what she possesses ; of the other to 
acquire what belongs to others. 

France is a republic, but out of a war 
she might comea monarchy. As she is 
organized, few confidential relations may 
be entered into, few alliances made, and 
the continuity of policy is subject to con- 
stant interruption; for if a republic 
means anything, it means the frequency 
of change. During fifteen years France 
has had twenty-two ministries, and one 
ministry often refuses to be bound by 
the engagements of another. Thus a 
republic is out of its element on the 
Continent, and against the jealousies, 
plots, fears, and open hostility, of kingly 
governments it must unequally contend. 
Centralization is the common character- 
istic of European states. But central- 
ization is damning to everything save 
security, and security is bought at the 
cost of everything worth securing. 

Europeans know nothing of free press, 
free speech, and private rights. The in- 
dividual has no life independent of the 
state, which absorbs him from his in- 
fancy, and curtails his own proper de- 
velopment. In Austria last year the 
Frete Presse was suppressed, not be- 
cause it uttered any sentiment against 
the government, but merely for report- 
ing the proceedings of a meeting at 
which such a sentiment had been ut- 
tered. The government must have re- 
spect whether it deserves it or not. In 
Germany one cannot holda private meet- 
ing in his own house, nor assemble an 
unusual number of guests, without po- 
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lice permission and surveillance. It was 
Europe that Cardinal Newman had in 
view, when he said that society began 
with the poet and ends with the police- 
man! 

The constant impendency of war is, 
from the standpoint of the people, the 
baneof Eurepe. ‘ Who preaches war is 
the devil’s chaplain,” —or the king’s. Ina 
military government, centralized power, 
stable rule, and rigorous discipline, 
are necessary, and these all are best se- 
cured under despotisms. To the god of 
war every other consideration is sacri- 
ficed, and private rights must give way. 
A republic could not endure such re- 
quirements for any length of time with- 
out ceasing to be a republic; whereas, a 
monarchy would not long exist unless 
such conditions obtained. The third 
Napoleon, by a plebiscite, learned that 
his army was disaffected towards him, 
and hence, to strengthen his tenure, he 
stirred up an unnecessary war, and pre- 
cipitated the disastrous campaign of 
1870. He staked his monarchy upon 
his success. But France was humili- 
ated, and the victors, ironically equita- 
ble, imposed a burden of debt (1,000 
millions), and assumed a burden of gov- 
ernment (Alsace-Lorraine). 

The government of the United States 
has guaranteed not in vain the rights of 
man, simply because it has not been war- 
like. And it has not been warlike be- 
cause it happily has wide acres and weak 
neighbors. Its destiny is peace. 

It is consequently the duty of the 
United States to keep this continent 
free from European interference. And 
in this attitude there is no “interna- 
tional injustice,” nor unwarranted mo- 
nopoly of the common earth, so long 
as the liberty-loving people of foreign 
countries are permitted to enrol] them- 
seives under the protection of its free 
institutions. 

There is a great deal of prejudice in 
America against monarchies, we are 
told; but would it not be better to call 
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it intelligent judgment based upon ac 
tual experience? for if some may dis- 
pute Minister Phelps’s statement to the 
English, that Victoria is our sovereign 
as well as theirs, none may gainsay the 
fact that of America George III. once 
was king. 

It may be freely admitted, however, 
that a good king might contribute even 
more to a people’s happiness than a good 
legislature ; for if he were absolute, by 
combining both legislative and executive 
functions, he would be in a much better 
position to give expression to his will. 
But the unfailing friction is here: how 
rare a good king is, and how impossible 
it is, under a monarchical form, to get 
peaceable relief from a bad one. But 
under the republic we often have a good 
government, and always have a con- 
venient constitutional remedy for a bad 
one 

But the Europeans do not see this dis- 
tinction. Whenever there is organized 
in Europe a state republican in form or 
bias, the alarm is raised that civilization 
is threatened. That is, their civilization 
which is co-extensive with kings and 
caste. It seems fairly impracticable to 
construct a free government out of the 
material the continent affords. 

If occasionally there be convulsion,— 
A wreck of old opinions, things which grew, 
Breathed from the birth of time, 


Yet there are still left ruins, 


Wherewith to rebuild 

Upon the same foundations, 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour re- 
filled. 


Monarchy is maintained by a mechan- 
ical hero-worship among the people, in- 
wrought and ineradicable. The throne 
in their imagination is something sa- 
cred. So Europe has itself to blame 
for its oppressors. It is the excess of 
hero-worship that scourges states. Men 
turn from the statue of Pompey —whose 
cause was Roman liberty — to look long- 
ingly at its base, where Czesar fell! They 
applaud deeds done at their own cost. 
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One rarely meets a Frenchman suffi- 
ciently consistent with his republican 
faith to admit that the great Napoleon 
kept French liberty back a century, and 
bequeathed untold woes, not unmixed 
with glory, to the country he is supposed 
to have served. They admire genius, 
however destructive, and put it on the 
vantage ground of power, that it may 
better destroy. 

There never was a Messiah in the his- 
tory of states who could save a people, 
— they must save themselves. That a 
strong man is sometimes needed in the 
confusion of the times to assume con- 
trol is doubtful ; that a strong man isa 
cure for national ailments is never true. 
A strong man implies the existence of a 
weak people. He is more apt to perpet- 
uate weakness than remedy it, because 
weakness somewhere is the foundation 
of his strength. 

It is surprising how little advanced 
Europeans are in the matter of govern- 
ment, adhering as they do to systems 
and customs that are handed down from 
barbaric ages, and rejected by modern 
enlightenment. The dominance of semi- 
barbarism manifests itself in ceremonial 
institutions and the privileged orders. 
Travelers who observe certain state en- 
joy immunity from molestation, and are 
held in great respect. The king of Italy 
held out his hand, at an assembly of am- 
bassadors, to the Chinese minister, who 
fell back, and bending low, protested his 
unworthiness. Wherever you go in Eu- 
rope you find the same manifestations, 
of which this country, it may be said, is 
entirely free. 

It may be said that Americans are 
without reverence ; but certainly they 
have no reverence for what is false and 
meretricious. Europe is fond of cere- 
mony and pageantry. There it servesa 
purpose. Even Rienzi, the people’s 
tribune, and later Gambetta in the Pal- 
ais Bourbon, invoked its aid. Its object 
is to invest one with a fictitious import- 
ance, and thus deceive others. If one 
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be ambitious, it serves to impress the 
people with his splendor and fitness for 
rule. If he is a king, he arrays himself 
like the sun, to dazzle and obscure pen- 
etration into his tenure. He surrounds 
his tottering throne with blazonry, that 
men may not suspect that it is made of 
common wood. When the ambitious as- 
pire to govern, they see the necessity of 
making others believe that they are not 
composed of common clay. So Cesar, 
as a preliminary to usurpation, in his 
oration over his wife, sets forth that he 
is descended from the gods; and later 
kings have claimed a right to rule, with 
as much reason, from the same source. 

Europeans allow themselves to be de- 
ceived by these things, whereas Ameri- 
cans will not suffer such an imposition. 
America is more practical, and less im- 
aginative. Europe, in the apotheosis of 
Taste, evidenced by dress, manners, art 
and amusements. These things are im- 
itated in America, while its own ener- 
gies are devoted to ideas and facts whose 
ends are not beauty, but usefulness ; not 
the polishing of society, but the better- 
ing of it. Hence, America is pre-emi- 
nent in the useful arts. She has given to 
the world the reaping machine, and not 
“The Transfiguration ” ; the steamboat, 
and not “Il Trovatore’”’; the electric 
telegraph, and not the plays of Shaks- 
pere. While Europe has raised artistic 
excellence, America has reduced the 
price of bread, and while the bard of 
Avon’s Ariel merely sazd he could “put 
a girdle about the earth in forty min- 
utes,” she has done it. What has been the 
hope, or fancy, or prophecy of European 
thought, longing for better things, has 
found realization in America, the region 
of accomplishment,—and is it a Hiber- 
nicism to add, the Utopia of common 
sense? 

But the fine arts are not to be ig- 
nored ; nor have they been. Close and 
disinterested observers declare that they 
see evidences on every side of an Amer- 
ican school of art budding into life. 
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II. No one will dispute Europe’s su- 
periority in art, nor depreciate the value 
of art itself. By presenting to the mind 
high ideals, and thus heightening one’s 
standard of excellence, art educates, and 
opens up fields of uncommon pleasure. 
For a comprehensive knowledge of the 
growth of art and the perfection it has 
attained, a tour of the Continent is per- 
haps necessary ; but such a tour is not 
necessary for a thorough knowledge of 
the arts themselves,— of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music. As well make it a con- 
dition of writing poetry that the poet 
should familiarize himself with all poets 
who had preceded him. What the world 
wants is not a perpetual iteration of im- 
itative canvases, but something original ; 
and what is more conducive to original- 
ity than a new country? Yet America 
lags in the race. The true artist should 
receivé his inspiration from the life 
about him, and should not need to go to 
Italy and France. Greece produced the 
greatest examples of sculpture and paint- 
ing, because her methods were necessa- 
rily not imitative. If Egypt gave a sug- 
gestion, that was all it was, for Egypt 
had attained no marked perfection in 
the arts. The artist should look, as true 
artists do, into his own mind for models, 
and not depend on extraneous things. 
American artists go abroad, and when 
they return highly instructed in the 
technique and methods of the schools, 
they have lost their original flavor and 
even their capacity forit. One will find 
on their easels thereafter first-class rep- 
resentations of second-hand ideas, and 
nathing which they have thought out for 
themselves and made their own by the 
creative act. Europe fosters an enthu- 
siasm for art, and affords instruction, 
but irresistibly impels imitation, thus 
retarding the development of an Ameri- 
can school of art, now long overdue. 

There are other ways in which Amer- 
ican interests are affected incidentally 
by European art. Philip Gilbert Ham- 
merton, in his “ Essays on Human In- 
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tercourse,” says from observation that 
a man may be drawn towards a foreign 
nationality by his appreciation of its ex- 
cellence in some art that he loves. Thus 
France excels in painting, and English- 
men and Americans are drawn thither ; 
and this opening of their minds to 
French influence in art may admit other 
French influences at the same time, so 
that “the ultimate effect of a love of 
art may be a breaking down of the bar- 
rier of nationality.” 

But does not America, in the present 
stage of her development, need to hus- 
band the sentiment of nationality, rather 
than to suffer it to be broken down? 
Anything that would break down the in- 
sularity of Englishmen would be desir- 
able; but the American is too cosmo- 
politan already, and in art too imitative. 
The cohesive power and pride of nation- 
ality is wanted as a corrective. 

Again, among American characteris- 
tics may be enumerated a sense of deli- 
cacy; and compared to foreign peoples, 
the morals of Americans are more simple 
and strict. But what relation does Eu- 
ropean art bear to these things ? Let an 
American pass for the first time through 
the galleries of Paris, Dresden, Flor- 
ence, or Rome, and what he observes is 
arevelation. A set of facts entirely new 
to himis represented. Painted and sculp- 
tured figures tz puris naturalibus, rep- 
resentations from mythology and ro- 
mance, essentially indelicate, are the 
admired works of ancient and contem- 
porary masters. His surprise is at the 
publicity given them, and the absence 
of any attempt to save delicacy theshock 
or modesty the blush in beholding them. 

If the nicer feelings of Americahs are 
due to their stricter morality, their su- 
periority in this respect is due in no 
small measure to the fact that they have 
not been the recipients of art transmit- 
ted from corrupt ages. The history of 
art shows that it reflects the morals of 
the times in which it flourishes : thus, if 
ancient representations are coarse, it is 
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because ancient life was coarse. But 
these realistic effigies held up before the 
people constantly in public galleries, 
and possessing the educating power they 
do, have the effect of handing down the 
morals of one generation to another, 
and perpetuating the otherwise forgot- 
ten profligacy of the past. 

Taine says that the spectator on see- 
ing works of art imitates their action 
sympathetically, “ for it is sympathy or 
involuntary semi-imitation which rend- 
ers the work of art possible; without 
this, it is not understood, not born. The 
public must imagine the object without 
an effort.” It is thus that art is a po- 
tent influence for good or evil, for uses 
elevating or debasing. So all art whose 
object is not above suspicion condemns 
itself, not perhaps as art, but as an edu- 
cator; and hence better is it unsought 
and unknown. For one cannot dissoci- 


ate art from its meaning, since to appre- 
ciate it he must understand and sympa- 
thize with its object; nor can art be made 
independent of the influence it exerts. 


American criticism of this phase of 
art has been put down to a want of cul- 
ture. It is true, America has not been 
cultivated in that direction. Hiram Pow- 
ers’s poor imitation called “The Greek 
Slave,” robed in the essential vesture of 
creation, and designed to awaken inter- 
est in the works of American artists, 
failed to elicit any enthusiasm, because 
it was wholly a European production. 
But Story, Randolph Rogers, and others 
who have not been so servile to the 
classic school, have been corresponding- 
ly successful. Story’s Cleopatra, Sa- 
lome, Love and Sphinx, on account of 
the nature of the subject, might have 
excused him from a rigorous adherence 
to the canons of delicacy ; but notwith- 
standing this, he has produced these 
great works without following ancient 
models, and without offending refined 
susceptibilities. _ American taste has 
always, with the right instincts, antagon- 
ized Danaés, Ledas, Phrosines, and kin- 
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dred representations, down to and in- 
cluding the productions of the French 
realistic school of today ; and Story and 
his confreres submit themselves, and 
not without applause, to the better 
American standard. Hawthorne was 
nearly right when he said that what is 
admired rapturously abroad is nothing 
more than specimens of “indecorous 
womanhood, callit Eve, Venus, a Nymph, 
or any name that may apologize for a 
lack of clothing.” 

America will have done enough for 
art in this generation, if she establish 
and foster a school from which realism, 
so called, is excluded ; and it will be one 
of the first duties of the newschool to 
reclaim the American tourist from his 
affectation of European culture ; restore 
the balance between his moral and zs- 
thetic sense ; and give the coming artist 
a field but little appreciated as yet,—the 
better side of human life. 

What is true of painting is true of 
literature, — only the more accentuated. 
The Za Terre of Zola carries its own 
condemnation ; the Cousine Bette of Bal- 
zac is a vulgar and indecent exposure of 
Parisian life, which shows to many a 
guileless mind what the world is,— and 
defiles by the knowledge it imparts ; but 
what shall we say of Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, the artistic creation of genius, 
possessed with an insidious and irresist- 
ible influence? These and nameless 
others are now sold at our bookstalls for 
twenty-five and fifty cents,— and are ac- 
cessible to all. The absence of inter- 
national copyright makes the average 
American more subject to European in- 
fluence than the laxeurof the boulevard. 
The consequences are inevitable. 

III. As might be expected from the 
character of modern art, literature, and 
other unfailing symptoms, the social life 
of the old world is in conflict with social 
laws ; and hence a healthy state of soci- 
ety does not exist. Americans coming 
in contact with this society are exposed 
necessarily to the contagion. 
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Mr. W. D. Howells, who has spent 
many years abroad, has faithfully depict- 
ed in his Lady of the Aroostook a phase 
of life that may be cited as lightly show- 
ing the contrast between American and 
European manners and morals. It will 
be remembered that Lydia,a New Eng- 
land girl, leaves Boston to visit a-mar- 
ried aunt in Venice, who has been accli- 
mated by long residence abroad. She 
embarks on a sailing vessel, and is the 
only lady on board. In the very general 
co-education of American life she had 
not been taught, like the French demoi- 
selle, to shun the company of men, and 
consequently remained unconscious of 
the awkwardness of her position. The 
gentlemen aboard were her countrymen, 
and Lydia arrives safely at Venice, 
where, at the house of her aunt, she 
looked forward to much pleasure. But 
she was doomed to disappointment, and 
soon saw that she was sadly out of har- 
mony with her surroundings. Her world- 
ly aunt thus advises her: “The way to 
treat men in Europe is to behave as if 
they were guilty till they prove them- 
selves innocent. All you have to do is 
to reverse all your American ideas. 
American girls at once get into trouble 
because they take it for granted that 
men in good society are gentlemen,— 
what we mean by gentlemen.” 

This experience is no doubt valuable ; 
but is not inexperience more so? It 
opens the mind; but opens it to knowl- 
edge better unpossessed ! 

The Countess Tatocka, accompanied 
by her cavalier servante, passes in a gon- 
dola. “Did you notice the gentleman 
with her?” theaunt asked Lydia; “He 
is a Neapolitan painter, and ever so tal- 
ented,—clever, that is. He’s dead in 
love with her, they say.” 

“Are they engaged?” asked Lydia. 

“Engaged!” exclaimed the aunt in 
dumbshow,“ Why, child, she’s married!” 

“To him?” demanded the girl with a 
recoil. 

“No! to her husband!” 
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And so on to the end of the chapter. 

It is a picture of an American girl out 
of her element, away from the simple 
life of her home, where all is confidence 
and security, and drawn suddenly into 
a maelstrom of social anomalies. She 
wants to go to church alone; her aunt 
is horrified. A girl abroad can go no- 
where unattended. And when finally 
her tardy lover puts in an appearance, 
she does not chide him for his absence, 
but complains piteously : “It isn’t that 
you did not come; but you knew how it 
would be with me after I got here, and 
all the things I should find out, and how 
I should feel.” 

On the other hand, Henry James, who 
has made a study of what may be called 
“international characters,” sketches in 
“The Europeans” a woman with Amer- 
ican antecedents, who returns to her 
native land after having lived at a petty 
court as the morganatic wife of a Ger- 
man prince. What has she become? 


An artful zz¢riguante without a survival 
of modesty. She wantsahusband. She 


is clever and entertaining, and as such is 
sought by society; but unsought is she 
by any man wanting a wife. 

Take Newman, the same author’s 


.American in the novel of that name. 


He is not over polished and is possessed 
of few social qualities, yet how superior 
he is to the ancien noblesse in whose com- 
pany we findhim. They have come down 
from a long line not without its vices and 
shams. Respectable they are, yet the 
mother of the family had probably done 
the father to death ; despising trade, yet 
willing to barter their daughter for his 
fortune. Noble, venial, honorable, crim- 
inal, proud, they remain exclusive, and 
differ not from their class, which never 
learns and never forgets. Newman is 
not of them, yet he has all the virtues 
which they affect. His house is not an- 
cient, because he has established it; and 
it was he who showed them that if the 
age of chivalry had gone, chivalrous con- 
duct had not. 
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What is true of Venice and Paris is 
true of the continent. Society is cor- 
rupt and corrupting. Domestic life, as 
it is understood in America, is rarely 
found. There is no word for home in 
the French language, unless it be foyer, 
and foyer has yet to be domesticated. 
“ Ennui is the French for home,” says 
one of Bulwer’s characters, with a deli- 
cate appreciation of the continental tem- 
perament and the family hearth ! 

Matthew Arnold has said that what 
the Germans want is civil courage ; the 
French, morality ; and the English, lu- 
cidity. But from recent revelations the 
English can nolonger speak of the wants 
of the French. 

A close observer, commenting on the 
stricter American morality, attributes 
it to the absence of class distinctions. 
Class distinctions oppose an artificial 
impediment to matrimony. The mem- 
bers of one class are forbidden to inter- 
marry with the members of another. 
This gives a color of excuse to the es- 
tablishment of illicit relations. 

Besides hereditary prejudices, there 
are municipal laws of a restrictive char- 
acter in force on the Continent ; as the 
law in Germany requiring a person re- 


ceiving a marriage license to show to the . 


satisfaction of a magistrate that he is able 
to support a wife, and the law in France 
and Germany fixing the age of the man 
at twenty-five, before which he cannot 
marry without parental consent. All 
laws of this kind have but one ten- 
dency ; and since it is repugnant to the 
customs and law of America to unneces- 
sarily interfere in such matters, to this 
the better morality of the people may 
in part be attributable. 

But vice is contagious. In Europe, 
the South received from the far East 
what it gave to the North. The in- 
vincible Greeks fell before Persian lux- 
ury; and in the same way contact with 
Europe will be surely destructive of 
what Tocqueville so much admired in 
American life,—the simplicity of man- 
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ners and morals. Even now, what taint 
there is on the manners and morals of 
the United States is European ; but as 
yet it is unobtrusive. No one would 
think of openly defending profligacy on 
natural grounds, as Ernst Renan has 
done for his countrymen; but on the 
contrary it is forced into dim obscurity ; 
and on every hand safeguards are thrown 
about the family by law and public opin- 
ion. 

In this, and in other respects, public 
opinion is the lever which regulates A- 
merican society. That opinion known to 
us as a silent, irresistible, orderly force, 
governing where lawcannot govern, may 
be said to have no existence in Europe. 
In most continental countries, the ab- 
sence of a healthy public opinion is 
easily accounted for by the muzzling of 
the press and speech, the want of the 
habit of thought among the people, and 
their impotence to give any legal force 
to their sentiments in juries and legisla- 
tures worthy of the name. There must 
be power as an essential prerequisite be- 
hind sentiment, to give public opinion its 
authority. 

But abroad there are forces of a dif- 
ferent character that govern men’s acts ; 
and controlled by the few, the resultant 
power is out of all proportion to the 
worthiness of the persons who wield it. 
It is the power of patronage; a power 
that gives vitality to the oligarchies of 
the old world, and subjects the people to 
their sway, for dependent upon it to a 
great extent are the honors of war and 
the rewards of peace. The soldier, the 
statesman, the artist, the literateur, the 
tradesman, and men of every condition, 
hang upon the favor of the powerful 
and aspire to their smiles. 

Outside of the dominant caste the 
conservative classes are those who prof- 
it by their conservatism. The very 
shop-keepers are a recognized political 
force, opposed to popular reforms, and 
working in the interest of the privileged 
orders. Fortune and preferment co by 
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favor. The motto of Henry VIII. dis- 
played on his tents in the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, conveys the idea: “He 
whom I favor wins.” Under such a sys- 
tem, men naturally lose faith in them- 
selves and in the efficacy of virtue and 
worth ; and so long as it obtains, a low 
standard of merit must result, and manly 
independence be impossible. 

In the United States the public is the 
patron ; “An open field and no favor” 
is the motto. And all men conduct 
themselves, confident that in the long 
run the most deserving shall succeed in 
every trade, profession, and art. It is 
not the man who has most friends at 
court who gets along, but the man who 
has most friends out of court. The evil 
of civil service patronage being dis- 
pensed by a few men was but tardily 
recognized in this country, to the genius 
of whose institutions it was so palpably 
opposed. The inauguration of the merit 
system will destroy the class of profes- 
sional politicians which has grown up as 
the necessary co-relative of patronage. 

But another and kindred force that 
the ruling classes of Europe exert pro- 
ceeds from their position as leaders of 
society. Where entertainments are so 
prized and the salon so sought, ambi- 
tious men are sensible to the flattery 
and appreciate the value of social recog- 
nition. As well might they be out of 
the world as out of society. Soit is cus- 
tomary in the interest of the existing 
order to hold the ban of social os- 
tracism over public men, and should 
they prove recalcitrant the social lever 
is applied to bring them back into place. 
If, for instance, in England a politician 
shows a disposition to be hostile to the 
crown and nobility, or any old tradition 
or usage, society, acting at the nod of 
royalty, closes its doors against him. No 
longer shall he be seen at the Queen’s 
levees, nor in the brilliant assemblages 
at Marlborough House. Whereas, if he 
be subservient, social attentions will be 
shown him. 

VoL. xvi1—28. 
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Mr. Gladstone has suffered in petty 
ways from the displeasure of his royal 
mistress, and today his name is the dé¢e 
noir of the upper classes ; but this dis- 
pleasure was not incurred until after his 
career had been made. But the case of 
a less conspicuous leader was different. 
He was one of England’s most promis- 
ing public men, and when a few years 
since he was appointed a cabinet minis- 
ter by Mr. Gladstone, the Queen hesi- 
tated to confirm his name. It then ap- 
peared that one of the baronet’s earliest 
speeches in Parliament was against the 
Civil List, and what everyone else had 
forgotten, the Queen remembered to 
punish. A compromise was effected, 
however, by which the officer took a 
lower place, and publicly recanted his 
formerly-expressed sentiments. 

Under pressure of this sort, many pub- 
lic men find it convenient to repress 
their feelings and rank themselves with 
the existing orders. But in England, 
Radicalism is growing apace, and Radi- 
calism may be defined to be Liberalism 
unpatronized, and so far insensible to 
social and other influences as to be able 
to deal with legislation, irrespective of 
whom it shall affect. 

Social tyranny of the kind described, 
is comparatively unknown in the United 
States. The cities of the Eastern States 
mnay occasionally betray some symptoms 
of it, but the passion for social position 
has not been developed in this country 
to the same degree, because class dis 
tinctions have been wanting, or if they 
exist at all are merely ephemeral. The 
family tree withers when unsustained 
by the law of the first born and of en- 
tail; and the tendency of American le- 
gislation is to attack every symptomfof 
old word contagion that shows its hated 
head. 

IV. At the other end of the scale of 
European life are “the lower orders,” — 
and the facility with which we pass from 
one class to the other must not be re- 
garded as indicating the relations that 
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exist between them. Of course the in- 
equalities of European society, resting 
as it does on a feudal basis, are trace- 
able thereto. When war was the prin- 
cipal occupation of men, work was con- 
sidered debasing. The respected farmer 
of the new world was the cast-out ve//ain 
of the old. Christianity had been ac- 
cepted, but the laborer was not worthy 
of his hire. So dependency was the 
state of all, save the originally strong 
and their indifferent retainers and de- 
scendants, whose business was spolia- 
tion. As Emerson says, in forcibly be- 
ginning his genealogy of the House of 
Lords: “ Twenty thousand thieves land- 
ed at Hastings.” Steal they would,— 
work they would not. And it is on this 
ground that American: ideas conflict 
most uncompromisingly with European 
prejudices. 

Thedignity of labor is acardinal tenet 
of Liberty’s creed. For its own sake 
labor is held in respect, because under 
the limitations of the laws of descent it 
becomes the necessity of almost all. But 
in a country where taxation is compara- 
tively light, and where toil is well remu- 
nerated, labor is not, as elsewhere, con- 
sidered a hardship. In fact, as a great 
writer has pointed out, public prejudice 
here is decidedly in favor of work, and 
it is to escape the obligation of it that 
so many Americans go to Europe, where 
they find the remains of an aristocratic 
society among which idleness is still 
held in honor. In Europe, leisure is 
elegance; in America it is idleness. 
There it is courted, here it is condemned. 
Still, leisure alone permits “the unpaid 
work for society” to be done; but while 
it has its uses,it is never popular. Pop- 
ularity is the principal test in American 
life, for in the people repose the power. 
To the great majority are most things 
referred, and their judgment justifies 
the appeal: there is wisdom in numbers. 

There is little real dignity in labor 
under foreign masters. On the Conti- 
nent and in Great Britain and Ireland 
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traces of the inwrought servility of the 
lower orders are often sadly apparent. 
Impoverished, ignorant, subservient, 
they do not look forward, as they should, 
to a condition in which they might be 
measurably independent ; but accepting 
the state in which they find themselves, 
they regard their greatest happiness to 
be under the patronage of the opulent, 
the object of their bounty. And it is 
the policy of the upper classes to en- 
courage this state of things, because it 
tends to preserve their mastery and to 
confirm the dependency of their subor- 
dinates. 

It is needless to point out that the 
conditions are quite different in this 
country, and that instead of the worker 
being reliant on and obsequious to his 
employer, he is perchance respectful in 
manner and infinitely freer in his em- 
ployment. 

One good purpose of Trade Unions 
has been to emancipate the laborer 
from his traditional servitude ; and they 
have been instrumental in America in 
bringing about this result. But the spirit 
of our institutions is on their side; and 
without its co-operation their own ef- 
forts would have been in vain. 

One of the simplest examples that 
can be cited in this connection to illus- 
trate the difference between the cus- 
toms of the old world and the new, is 
that of gratuity-giving. With hardly an 
exception all servants and wage-workers 
abroad with whom the traveler comes in 
contact expect .a small gift for simply 
doing their duty, and usually get it ; for 
in this matter the customs of a country 
control. Guards or conductors on rail- 
road trains, porters, hotel functionaries, 
domestics, cabmen, barbers, waiters, all 
want tipping for tippling (jour dotre); 
and though paid what is due are unpaid 
without it. Now, while most Ameri- 
cans subject to these demands deem 
themselves imposed upon, as having to 
pay twice, yet, by looking into the cus- 
tom it appears advantageous to the trav- 
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eler, who gets better service by being 
his own paymaster. Nor does he pay 
twice, though attendance be specifically 
charged, for wages are regulated in view 
of this accepted usage. 

But it is the class that is apparently 
most benefited that suffers from the 
evils of this system; for it gradually 
compels the surrrender of all indepen- 
dence on the part of the beneficiary, and 
creates a consciousness of inferiority, as 
shown in manner and speech, and at last 
robs labor of all its independence and 
dignity. The laborer becomes subordi- 
nate to every man that has a penny to 
give ; instead of having one master, he 
has a hundred. 

Only in those hostelries conducted by 
foreigners, whose principal claim for pat- 
ronage is their imitation of European 
ways, and in the Pullman cars, is gratu- 
ity-giving in this country at all custom- 
ary. The rule is for a servant to get 
compensation for what he does from his 
employer. He demands asa right what 
the foreign servant asks as afavor. He 
accepts money only after an equivalent 
is given, and thus maintains his self-re- 
spect and independence. 

But in the old world they have a mot- 
to to the effect that those who have rank 
and wealth are under obligation to give, 
—noblesse oblige. But they should be 
compelled to give—or better, give up 
—not paltry perquisites, but those me- 
dieval privileges that make beggary and 
subserviency inevitable. Under their 
artificial society pauperism is considered 
as reasonable and as natural as their own 
affluence. They are loath to admit that 
mendicancy and misery, as evidenced in 
America, may be banished by an open 
field for industry and by a well-ordered 
government. 

In the defense of the privileged or- 
ders of Europe, it is advanced that they 
give generously and establish eleemos- 
ynary institutions. But it is not elee- 
mosynary institutions that the people 
want,— but a way to keep out of them; 
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not charity, but a chance ; not hospitals, 
but health; not alms, but opportunity. 
This mistaken or designing benevolence 
actually creates pauperism, and has pro- 
duced throughout Europe an aggressive 
mendicant class. 

It will be admitted that Great Britain 
is somewhat better off than most Conti- 
nental states; yet it is authoritatively 
stated that the number of paupers of all 
classes now in receipt of relief in Eng- 
land and Wales approaches 800,000, 
equivalent to a thirty-fourth part of the 
entire population, and relieved at a year- 
ly cost of considerably more than £8,000,- 
000, representing a charge of between 
six and seven shillings per head of the 
estimated population. (Fucy. Brit, 
* Poor Laws.’’) 

As to mendicancy, beggars from ne- 
cessity have bred beggars from choice, 
and allied to families of criminals, they 
continue their shameless vocation from 
generation to generation. Story, in his 
Roba di Roma, says that beggars in 
Paris bear the proportion of one to nine- 
teen of the population, and in London 
one to sixteen, while in Rome it is but 
one to one hundred and two. But Bae- 
deker, speaking of Italy in 1883, says 
that begging, which was countenanced 
and even encouraged by the old system 
of Italian politics, still continues to be 
one of those national nuisances to which 
the traveler must habituate himself. 
What a commentary are these facts up- 
on the so-called enlightenment of the 
old world! Theimportunities of this un- 
happy class are a continual protest in 
the ears of American travelers against 
the vicious character of European civili- 
zation. 

A grade higher in the social scale is 
the servant class attached to house- 
holds, which, composed of menials, lack- 
eys, and domestics, appears to be the 
most obsequious of al]. At the hands 


of their “ betters,” according to George 
Eliot, they actually ‘reverse the propri- 
Americans have been 


ety of insolence.” 
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told by travelers in their midst that they 
do not know how to treat servants be- 
cause they treat them with considera- 
tion. But the American servants bear 
but little resemblance to the foreign 
type. They are better paid, and paid ex- 
clusively by their employer; the law 
gives them protection ; the term of their 
employment is from month to month, 
and they are not required to perform 
humiliating service: in fine, they enjoy 
with all other classes the benefits accru- 
ing from an improved political condition. 

But after they have degraded men by 
their peculiar practices and deteriorated 
the common stock of humanity by their 
false systems, the Europeans are fond 
of deriding equality and self-govern- 
ment. Inbred with native notions, they 
are accustomed to look upon mankind 
as a complicated piece of machinery, 
which is thrown into direful disorder if 
perchance the individuals refuse to re- 
main in the fixed grooves in which they 
are set. But happily “the better classes ” 
are the natural governors, whose patri- 
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otic duty it is at all times to keep men 
in their proper places and thus avert a 
calamity. 

Behind the battlements of prescrip- 
tion and law, the old world oligarchies 
are entrenched, and consequently it is 
no easy task to dislodge them. Although 
there are from time to time hopeful signs 
that the example and influence of Amer- 
ica are aiding the social and political re- 
form that is going on abroad, yet it is 
very difficult to ascertain on which side 
of the Atlantic, after a century of con- 
stantly increasing intercourse, the bal- 
ance of results is to be found. Amer- 
ica has given, but she has also received ; 
and what she has received, it is needless 
to say, has not helped her own republi- 
canism and nationality But such success 
as her institutions have attained, has 
been in spite of Europe. Its renown 
has gone over the world, and has caused 
America to be regarded by those seek- 
ing freedom as the hope and vindication, 
and in certain exigencies, the refuge of 
the human race. 

James D. Phelan 
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Daphne. 


DAPHNE. 


Wuat did Daphne do, 
That we should speak her name, 
Thrilled through and through 
With perfume rare, and claim 
Her memory arew? 


A pink-toned flower grew 
Beside a garden walk 
In Temescal. 
Between my idle talk 
A deep thought struggled through,— 
What did Daphne do? 


What would / do 
To be immortal so!—the dusk, 
The west wind coming through, 
An odor pungent as old musk,— 
And one says, “ Daphne,” in the dew. 


What would I do, 
That centuries hence, 

Two women passing through 
Some quaint old garden wa!k 

In Temescal, 

Should pause in idle talk, 
Where some sweet flower grew, 

My memory to renew! 


Diana’s nymph was Daphne. She, pursued 

By. bold Apollo through the sacred wood, 
To Gé, her mother, prayed, 

And straight into an odorous laurel grew. 

Apollo then with branches wet with dew 
His flushing brow arrayed. 


What did Daphne do? 
She kept her purpose and her honor true, 
And when in danger dread 
To Earth. her mother, fled ; 
For virtue’s sake to willing death she flew. 
A wondrous perfume thrilled me through and through, 
And one says, “Daphne,” in the dew. 
Lillian H. Shuey. 
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IN DARKEST ENGLAND.’ 


If any man will not work, neither let him eat. 


THE idea of a scheme broached by 
the founder and leader of the Salvation 
Army, to be carried out by the army, in 
their particular style and fashion, is not 
apt to find favor in the eyes of the mul- 
titude. The popular idea of the Sal- 
vation Army is a confused jumble of 
tamborines, banjos, scoop bonnets, odd- 
looking men, and harmless women. We 
pass them by with a smile, seldom vouch- 
safing a second glance. A louder clash 
of cymbals, a determined strike of the 
drum in the hands of General Booth, 
have caused the eyes of most of the 
English-speaking world to be turned 
towards them, and after a closer study 
this is what is seen: A band of unselfish 
men and women, working with all their 
endeavor to raise their sisters and broth- 


ers from the slough into which they have 
fallen,—and succeeding. The amount of 
good done by this organization is mar- 


velous. They work among the slums, 
among the despondent and depraved, 
among thieves and murderers, among 
dissolute women and hardened men, 
leading them out of blackest darkness 
into eternal light. Suppose the meth- 
ods employed are peculiar, suppose they 
grate upon our nerves,—does not the 
end justify the means? Have those 
that deride saved one poor soul, turned 
one poor wanderer back into the path 
of righteousness? We close our ears 
to the wail of despair trom the poor and 
wretched, we shut our eyes to the pov- 
erty and sin about us, pursuing, unmind- 
ful of the light, the even tenor of our 
way. 

The picture drawn by General Booth 
of the misery and sin, the squalor and 
wretchedness, of Darkest England is 


1 This review was read before the Pacific Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz. 


appalling,—and the half is not told. 
Most of them are reduced to this state 
by circumstances entirely beyond con- 
trol. He presents official statistics and 
cold figures to bear him out in his state- 
ments,— no vivid descriptions, but plain 
statements from the miserable wretches 
themselves. He says at the very lowest 
estimate there are 60,000 unemployed in 
London alone. Many houseless, home- 
less, penniless, filling themselves with 
vile liquors to deaden the pangs of hun- 
ger, or to obliterate the memory of their 
wives and children, dying of starvation. 
Many of these, at night, seek the shel- 
ter of the casual wards, while others pre- 
fer the open air, sleeping during the 
coldest winter nights with nothing to 
cover them but the heavens above. 
The fruitless, despairing search for 
work ends in but two ways, crime or 
death, often both. Depravity naturally 
follows such a life. Think of the chil- 
dren born and bred in these surround- 
ings, with their heritage of vice. Gene- 
ral Booth visits the depraved and outcast, 
learns their story, and reading about 
it in our cheerful homes, our blood 
runs cold at the misfortunes and condi- 
tions of these poor creatures. Read the 
book, and the sincerity and candor of the 
statements will convince you that any 
scheme tending towards the ameliora- 
tion of their condition, even in the 
slightest degree, deserves our most 
thoughtful consideration. 

For the regeneration of these people, 
General Booth has given the world an 
apparently rational scheme. It is not 
the result of the thought and labor of 
a day, or a month, but of years. The 
basis of the scheme is work. “If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat.” 
The scheme he has to offer consists in 
the formation of these people into self- 
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helping, self-sustaining communities, 
each being a kind of co-operative so- 
ciety or patriarchal family, governed and 
disciplined by a code of laws. The in- 
strumentality through which he hopes 
to effect this is the Salvation Army. 
The religious element is to be put some- 
what into the background. The object 
will be rescue first, conversion to fol- 
low. He takes the army because they 
are used to the work and the people, 
many of them having been in a similar 
predicament, and raised out of it through 
its means ; they are well organized and 
disciplined, and are heart and soul in 
the movement. He asks from the com- 
munity at large financial help, considera- 
tion, and moral support. 

The plan of rescue is divided into 
three main divisions. First, shelter 
homes; second, home farms; thirdly, 
foreign colonies. The first division with 
its adjuncts is in successful operation 
in London and has been for a long time. 
The foundation has been laid and he now 
seeks help to raise the structure. These 
shelters are receiving homes for the des- 
titute. Two passages in the book will 
show what work will be done by these 
shelters :— 

Here is the return of dne of my officers, who was 
told off this summer to repdrt upon the actual condi- 
tion of the homeless, who have no roof to shelter 
them in all London :— 

‘** There is still a large number of Londoners and 
a considerable percentage of wanderers from the coun- 
try in search of work, who find themselves at night- 
fall destitute. These now betake themselves to the 
seats under the plane trees on the Embankment. 
Formerly they endeavored to occupy all the seats, 
but the lynx-eyed metropolitan police declined to 
allow any such proceedings, and the dossers, know- 
ing the invariable kindness of the city police, made 
tracks for that portion of the Embankment which 
lying east of the Temple comes under the control of 
the Civic Fathers. Here between the Temple and 
Black Friars I found the poor wretches by the score ; 
almost every seat contained its full complement of 
six,—some men, some women,—all reclining in va- 
rious postures, and nearly all fast asleep. Just as 
Big Ben strikes two, the moon flashing across the 
Thames and lighting up the stone work of the Em- 
bankment brings into relief a pitiable spectacle. 
Here on the stone abutments, which afford a slight 
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protection from the biting wird, are scores of men, 
lying side by side, huddled together for warmth, 
and, of course, without any other covering tha’: their 
ordinary clothing, which is scanty enough 't the 
best. Some laid down a few pieces of waste paper, 
by way of taking the chill off the stones; but the 
majority are too tired, even for that, and the nightly 
oilet of most consists of first removing the hat, 
swathing the head in whatever old rag may be doing 
duty as a handkerchief, and then replacing the hat. 
The intelligent-looking elderly man who was just 
fixing himself up on a seat informed me that he 
frequently made that his night’s abode. ‘ You see,’ 
quoth he, “there ’s nowhere else so comfortable. I 
was here last night, and Monday and Tuesday night 
as well,—that’s four nights this week.’ I had no 
money for lodgings, — could n’t earn any, try as I 
might. I’ve had one bit of bread today, nothing 
else whatever, and I’ve earned nothing today or 
yesterday. I had three-pence the day before. Gets 
my living by carrying parcels, or minding horses or 
odd jobs of that sort.’ 

** Another: ‘I’ve slept here two nights. I’ma 
confectioner by trade. I come from Dartford. I 
got turned off because I aim getting elderly. They 
can get young men cheaper, and I[ have got the 
rheumatism so bad. I’ve earned nothing these two 
days; I thought I could get a job at Woolwich, so I 
walked there, but could get nothing. I found a bit 
of bread in the road, wrapped up ina bit of news- 
paper. That did me for yesterday. I had a bit of 
bread and butter today. I’m fifty-four years old 
When it ’s wet we stand up all night under the 
arches.’ ” 

These are typical cases of the men who are now 
wandering homeless through the streets. Contrast 
this with the following: Suppose you are a casual in 
the streets of London,— homeless, friendless, weary 
with looking for work all day, and finding none. 
Night comes on. Where are youto go?. You have 
perhaps only a few coppers, or it may be a few 
shillings, left in the rapidly-dwindling store of your 
little capital. You shrink from sleeping in the open 
air, you equally shrink from going to the fourpenny 
doss-house, where, in the midst of strange and rib- 
ald company, you may be robbed of the remnant of 
the money stil! in your possession. While at a loss 
as to what to do, some one who sees you suggests 
that you should go to our Shelter. You cannot, of 
course, go to the Casual Ward of the Workhouse as 
long as you have any money in your possession. 
You come along to one of our Shelters. On enter- 
ing you pay fourpence, and are free of the establish- 
ment for the night. You can come in early or late. 
The company begins to assemble about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. In the Women’s Shelter you find 
that many come earlier, and sit sewing, reading, or 
chatting, in the sparely-furnished but well warmed 
room from the early hours of the afternoon until bed- 


time. You come in, you get a large pot of coffee, 
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tea, or cocoa, and a hunk of bread. You can go into 
the wash-house, where you can have a wash, with 
plenty of warm water, soap and towels free. At 
eight o’clock the Shelter is tolerably full, and then 
begins what we consider to be the indispensable fea- 
ture of the whole concern. Two or three hundred 
men in the Men’s Shelter, and as many women in the 
Women’s Shelter, are collected together, most of 
them strange to each other, in a large room. They 
are all wretchedly poor. What are you to do with 
them? This is what we do with them. We holda 
rousing Salvation meeting. The officer in charge of 
the Depot, assisted by detachments from the Train- 
ing Home, conducts a free-and-easy social evening. 
The girls have their tambourines and banjos, and 
for a couple of hours you will have as lively a meeting 
as you will find in London. There is prayer, short 
and to the point ; there are addresses, some deliv- 
ered by the leaders of the meeting, but the most of 
them the testimonies of those who have been saved 
at previous meetings, and who, rising in their seats, 
tell their companions their experiences. Strange ex- 
periences they often are, of those who have been 
down in the very bottomless depths of sin and vice 
and misery, but who have found at last firm footing 
on which to stand, There are all sorts and 
conditions of men,— casuals, jail-birds, out-of- 
works, who have come here for the first time, and 
who find men who last week or last month were even 
as they themselves are now —still poor, but rejoi- 
cing in a sense of brotherhood,and a consciousness of 
their being no longer outcasts and forlorn in this 
world. There is no compulsion upon 
anyone to take part in this meeting. They do not 
need to come in until it is over; but as a simple 
matter of fact, they do come in. Any night between 
eight and ten o’clock you will find these people sit- 
ting there, listening to the exhortations and taking 
part in the singing; many of them, no doubt, un- 
sympathetic enough, but nevertheless preferring to 
be present, with the music and warmth, mildly 
stirred, if only by curiosity, as the various testimo- 
nies are delivered. 


But after giving food and rest, what 
then? That is all very well for one 
night, but it cannot be kept up indefi- 
nitely. On a small scale now, but pres- 
ently to be enlarged, are labor yards con- 
nected with each Shelter. Here any 
person that comes destitute or starving 
will be supplied with work, sufficient to 
enable him to earn the fourpence neces- 
sary for his bed and board. Thus it is 
not charity that is given them, but an 
equivalent for work. When enlarged, 
workshops will be established. As most 
of the labor will be that of unskilled 
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workmen, at first only the lowest forms 
of manual labor can be employed, such 
as mat-making and so forth; but with 
the success of the scheme, the growth of 
the institutions, all branches will be 
gradually enlarged to include all kinds 
of labor. In these workshops the un- 
employed may find temporary employ- 
ment, as a recompense for which he will 
receive food and shelter, and as he ad- 
vances, a slight remuneration. But this 
is not a stopping-place, only a link in the 
system. The regimentation of the un- 
employed is a necessity at this point. 
This will be done, so that those in need 
of help may send to the Shelters and ob- 
tain what is needed,— the forming of a 
labor exchange, as it were. It may be 
well to remark here that General Booth 
is careful not to interfere with the pre- 
rogatives of labor unions. 

The second grand division of the 
scheme, the Home Farm, is still in a 
chaotic condition, but will be in a proper 
shape for the reception of inhabitants 
soon. The idea of the farm proper is to 
take five hundred or a thousand acres 
within easy access of London, the soil 
adapted especially to market-gardening 
and even for heavier produce. A brigade 
carefully selected will be sent down to 
prepare the land for the pioneer settlers. 
This will be done in the simplest and 
plainest way possible. The first band 
of settlers will be chosen for their indus- 
try and obedience. The produce of the 
farm will be graduaily increased. It will 
be carried on in a manner similar to the 
market-gardens in the neighborhood of 
Paris. As the work increases more men 
will be needed. They will build their 
own houses, fences, and so forth, all the 
work about the premises to be done by 
them. The women will not be forgotten ; 
their share of the work will be allotted 
them. The colony will be governed by 
a set of rules, the frequent infringement 
of which will be punished by expulsion. 
No alcoholic liquor in any shape or form, 
or under any pretext whatsoever, will be 
allowed to be brought into the colony. 
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The work done here is chiefly to pre- 
pare them for the colony over the sea. 
To most the weak part of the scheme lies 
here, for foreign colonization schemes 
have, as a rule, proven failures. But 
these colonists will have gone through 
a course of training preparatory to a 
colonial life. They will be practiced 
agriculturists. The objection to the em- 
igrants as paupers will be done away 
with, because they come ready and will- 
ing to work. A suitable section of land 
either in British Columbia or Australia 
will be selected. The emigrants will be 
under. the nominal supervision of the 
Salvation Army, but will be working to 
build a future home and fortune for 
themselves. 

This is in the main the general plan 
for the redemption of Darkest England. 
In conjunction with these many other 
institutions will be founded, such as the 
Household Salvage Brigade, an agency 
for the collection and distribution of 
victuals, cast-off clothing, newspapers, 
books, and so forth; Rescue Home for 
Lost Women; Inebriates’ Retreats; 
Homes for Discharged Prisoners. 

To many the scheme does appear chi- 
merical, unwieldy, and impracticable, 
but that there is a great work to bedone 
in this direction no one can deny. The 
class to be dealt with are proverbially 
ungrateful. They have been dragged to 
the lowest depths by the use of vile 
liquors. Of many, of course, this is not 
true. A great many soldiers, after leav- 
ing the queen’s service, have gradually 
sunk lower and lower, until we find that 
former army employees number fully 
twenty per cent of the denizens of Dark- 
est England. A number are men from 
the country, who have come to London 
in search for work. These will be com- 
paratively easy to win over, but when it 
comes to dealing with the really vicious, 
there will be the rub. Will the regenera- 
tion be absolute, or only temporary? It 
will be no easy task to wean them from 
the attractive glare and glitter of city 
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life, to deprive them of what they con- 
sider enjoyments, and reconcile them to 
the quiet of acountry home. A series of 
letters by Mr. Huxley, published in the 
London 77mes, point out the marvelous 
ability that would be needed to carry 
through the finances, administration, 
and discipline, of the scheme, such as it 
is difficult to obtain even for the use of 
governmental and financial enterprises, 
and asks what reason we have to look 
for it in the Salvation Army leaders; 
and also the legal obstacles in the way 
of giving the leaders the necessary con- 
trol over the people they wish to benefit. 

Many object to the scheme on eco- 
nomical grounds, as encouraging over- 
population and survival of the unfittest, 
and the like. 

But what scheme have they to offer 
instead? What shall be done with this 
wretched mass of people? General Booth 
has come forward with a fairly rational 
solution. Why not try it? Critics say 
all similar schemes have failed. Is that 
any proof of the failure of this? The 
greater number of previous schemes 
have been purely charitable,—this one 
rests upon work, not charity. The irre- 
trievably bad will be sifted out, and those 
not entirely beyond redemption will be 
started again in life, to make or mar it 
as they will. That the scheme is not 
without defects no one will deny, but 
put it into active operation and let the 
rough edges be worn off. If it but per- 
form onetenth of what it promises, it 
surely deserves support. 

Many will of course object to the in- 
strumentality employed, namely, the Sal- 
vation Army. But would more refined 
methods succeed? Does it not need the 
clash and clang, the rough vigor and per- 
sonal contact, to rouse the wretched peo- 
ple from their lethargy? Arch-deacon 
Farrar, in an article in the “ New Re- 
view ” for December, 1890, answers this 
objection, as well as the objection that it 
would interfere with legitimate Church 
work. It seems unlikely that either Can- 
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on Farrar or Cardinal Manning would 
back a scheme coming from an untrust- 
worthy source, nor approve of any course 
without careful consideration. “When 
we are looking out on a stormy sea, 
strewn with unnumbered shipwrecks, 
we do not stop to ask whether men of 
the crew which are preparing to breast 
those fierce and cruel waves are Dissent- 
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ers or Churchmen. With all our hearts 
we give them the best encouragement 
and the best aid that is in our power to 
render. 


As one who stands upon the shore 
And sees the life-boat speed to save, 
And all too weak to take an Oar, 

I send a cheer across the wave. ! 


Florence Prag. 


1Canon Farrar. 





SOME RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND SPECULATIONS. II. 


To pass over to a study of a totally 
different sort, and one that would not be 
by all admitted as a religious one, £7¢h- 
tcal Religion, is an exposition of the 
creed held in the main by the Ethical 
Society of Chicago — though the author 
says carefully that it is merely his per- 
sonal rendering of that creed, and that 
no one else is committed to any detail 
of what he may say. Felix Adler and 
Emerson are the chief inspirers of his 
faith. The book is theologically, of 
course, at odds with all recognized relig- 
ions: but it is eminently religious in 
spirit, kind, and just,and inspiring. The 
kind of religion it preaches is that ex- 
pressed by the well-known hymn of St. 
Francis Xavier : 

Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Shall I not love thee well? 
Not for the sake of winning heaven ; 
Or of escaping hell ; 
Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward,— 
But as thyself hast lovéd me, 
O everlasting Lord ! 
or by St. Theresa, when: she wished to 
“ have a torch in her right hand and a 
vessel of water in her left, that with the 
1 Ethical Religion. By W. M. Salter. Boston: Rob- 


erts Brothers. 1880. 


one she might burn up the glories of 
heaven, and with the other extinguish 
the flames of hell, that men might serve 
God from love alone” ; or by Matthew 
Arnold’s 

Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 

Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see? 

More strictly, then, the inward judge obey ! 

Was Christ 2 man like us? 4h! let us try 

Lf we then, too, can be such men as he! 


Many Christians, while they must dif- 
fer utterly from the book on the question 
of the historic basis of their creed, can 
yet accept the whole of its creed, and 
find it tonic and helpful. These are 
those Christians who do not believe that 
right is right because God commands it, 
but that God commands it because it is 
right. To those who believe the con- 
verse, the book cannot be acceptable. 
Yet even to these, there is in all such 
writings, in all claims of the non-Chris- 
tian moralist to a higher morality than 
theirs, a keen spur to disprove the claim, 
— like Hale’s famous Dr. Philpott, who 
would “never admit a covenant of 
works.” 

It is probable that no reader would al- 
together agree with Mr. Salter’s applica- 
tions of his principles of morality : but 
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they are throughout intelligent, temper- 
ate, earnest, and fair-minded. Chris- 
tian morality he accepts in the main, 
but holds that in the growing needs of 
the world it is found defective in a few 
respects. 

First, I will mention that of zntellectual scrupu- 
Zousness and honesty Not a few have appar- 
ently yet to get the idea that the intellect, as well 
as the will and outward life, is under law ; that they 
are not at liberty to believe what they like ; that con- 
viction is only honorable, as it is only possible in 
any strength, when found in obedience to some kind 
of necessity, ‘*Thou shouldst believe the 
truth,’’ it [ethics] says ; ‘‘and thou mayst not twist 
it to thy liking, or in anywise play with it; and the 
truth must be according to thine own reason, else 
thou art guilty of profaning the holiest within thee.” 

I do not mean that Jesus positively slights 
the intellectual virtues, it is simply that he 
does not take any account of them. As mat- 
ter of fact, the ethics of the intellect, instead of 
being taught by the followers of Jesus, are most im- 
pressively displayed by those whom Christian teach- 
ers have generally thought it their duty to oppose or 
rebuke: I mean the students and investigators in 
science and history. I am no believer in the all- 


sufficingness of science, or in the finality of the les- . 


sons of history; yet the researches of students in 
these departments have in many cases illustrated to 
us an openmindedness, an eagerness and reverence 
for truth, and a simple faithfulness of utterance that 
make a model for the conduct of all thinking. A 
lesson in morals, in ideal scrupulousness, is conveyed 
by every genuine scientific investigation, and by none 
more notably than by those of the revolutionizer of 
our views of nature, the foremost scientific figure of 
the century, Charles Darwin. 

This passage illustrates fairly enough 
the general attitude of the book. Its 
sum and substance is not, however, crit- 
icism, but an appeal for a higher conse- 
cration to those ethical ideals which, it 
holds, lie at the base and form the life 
of every religion. Personally, Mr. Salter 


and others of the ethical societies be- - 


lieve that these ideals are hindered by 
theology, because theologians teach men 
to trust God to reform the world, instead 
of feeling that they must do it them- 
selves; but they desire none the less 
to see all theologies and non-theologies 
united for actual work and for the cher- 
ishing of noble conduct, upon this basis 
of ethics common to all. 
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“Tt has been well said that all prob- 
lems resolve themselves intothe problem 
of personal righteousness,” says Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, in one of the 
essays in The Struggle for Immortality,’ 
confirming the assertion of the ethical 
religionist that upon this ground all 
faiths can meet. For in belief and in 
spirit these two books represent widely 
sundered schools.. Not orthodox, Mrs. 
Ward is yet passionately Christian ; with 
much effort at coolness, the essays are 
really an outcry of the heart. She bears 
resentment against science, defies it, as 
if it had at some time threatened her own 
faiths, which she had rescued by force 
of will. She honors Darwin’s twenty-two 
years of inquiry, appreciates the grand- 
eur of his achievement,— yet shows in 
every essay a complete failure to enter 
into the essentials of scientific thought. 
In the first essay, “ What is a fact?” 
she urges that the “mental sciences” 
are sciences as much as the physical, and 
since the “believer” accepts the facts 
concerning matter offered by the one 
group, the “unbeliever” should in like 
manner accept the “facts” offered by 
the other. Now this is total misappre- 
hension of the conditions of the prob- 
lem. Whether the “mental sciences” 
are science, philosophy, or speculation, 
is merely a matter of definition; the 
important distinction is that they do 
not deal with demonstrable facts. Their 
conclusions may be true; but they do not - 
compel assent. When the mathemati- 
cian and the metaphysician argue, the 
metaphysician must needs accept the 
other’s data, or abjure human knowl- 
edge and reason altogether ; the mathe- 
matician may refuse his. No one ques- 
tions what Mrs. Ward triumphantly 
asserts, that joy and sorrow, repentance 
and aspiration, are “facts” — phenom- 
ena—as much as a fossil or a comet: 
the question is as to the essential nature 
of these phenomena, and as to that no 


By Elizabeth Stuart 
1889. . 


6 The Struggle for Immortality 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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one knows, and the conjecture of scien- 
tist, metaphysician, or poet must stand 
according to its approximation to knowl- 
edge. “The optic nerve of an idiot,” 
she cries, “though it quiver in precise 
obedience to the laws of its physical 
organism for three-score years and ten, 
will never reveal to him the rapture 
of the morning.” That is true: but 
all the evidence is that the cells of his 
brain would, if they were in precise obe- 
dience to the laws of their physical or- 
ganism. Certainly, as a matter of fact, 
the loftiest poetic soul can be reduced 
to idiocy by a purely physical affliction 
of the brain. We need not jump to the 
conclusion that rapture is a secretion 
of brain-cells — but that one potent fact 
puts the whole mystery and doubt far 
beyond the reach of any such retort as 
that “the manifestations of mind are at 
least as much to be respected as the 
manifestations of matter.” The truth 
is, those who fear and suspect “ material 
ism,” have altogether failed to grasp the 
scientist’s conception of matter. When 
Tyndall said he could find no evidence 
of any existence but matter, he added 
that he did not pretend to say what mat- 
ter was,— it might be mind for aught he 
knew. In anotheressay Mrs. Ward says: 
‘“‘ There is something pathetic in the per- 
sistence with which unbelievers of a cer- 
tain type fire away at buried creeds”; 
yet her own fire at the “ materialist” is 
no less wild. 

Her feeling is curiously and complete- 
ly displayed in an essay, “ The Psychi- 
cal Wave,” which is simply a pzan of 
triumph over the recent thegsophic-tele- 
pathic spiritualistic fashion. 


- They had their day and they usedit. We 
learned that we were not men but protoplasm. We 
learned that we were not spirits but chemical combi- 
nations . . Going hounded down to death, and 
crying out for the emancipation of eternal happiness, 
we learned that we had not a hope to our names. 

The time is at hand. The moment of the ebb has 
come. Thisis the law. They who took away from 
us the only hope that made existence anything else 
than a stupendous tyranny perpetrated upon a de- 
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frauded race, shall see their dark work come surging 
back from the cap to the trough. This is the law. 


No doubt in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton the “ psychic” fad did go to an ex- 
tent that partly explains Mrs. Ward’s 
estimate of its importance as a phase of 
thought. There and in England it cer- 
tainly involved men of high standing. 
But they were not men of high standing 
in natural science. They were amateurs, 
literary men with a sprinkling of meta- 
physicians. Biologists, trained psychol- 
ogists, Dr. Stanley Hall has noted, are 
not in the Psychic Societies. 

In an earlier essay upon the formation 
of the English Psychic Society, Mrs. 
Ward insists upon the duty of scientific 
men to be hospitable to the allegations 
of spiritualism. 

We must be equal tothe surprises of truth. If she 
beat the breath out of our dearest delusions, we must 
be willing to bury them. - No investigator is 
qualified to pass judgment upon psychical phenom- 
ena, who is not equally ready to admit, if admit he 
must in the end, that he is dealing with the physio- 
logical action of cells in the frontal lobes of the brain, 
or with the presence of a human soul disembodied 
by death. 

Now this is not strictly true. It is 
just caution, it is loyalty to ascertained 
truth, to insist that what appears at con- 
flict with the laws of being so painstak- 
ingly and conscientiously established, 
should give evidence for itself stronger 
than is required for ordinary phenomena. 
The presumption is against it, and it is 
not scientific candor nor good common 
sense.to pretend that it is not. In the 
absence of conclusive evidence as be- 
tween a hallucination and a specter, the 
hallucination is entitled to the benefit 
of the doubt. But undoubtedly, with 
this just caution in the matter of applica- 
tion, the doctrine that if truth “ beat the 
breath out of our dearest delusions, we 
must be willing to bury them,” is true. 
Yet elsewhere Mrs. Ward says, “Who 
would exchange even the de/usion of 
eternal life for the apotheosis of death ?” 
And it is the spirit of this question, not 
of her plea to scientists to be “just to 
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an apparition as well as generous toa 
molecule” that inspires her book. 

Regard it not as reasoning, but as an 
appeal to feeling, and it is full of things 
to admire. The flashes of wit, the ef- 
fective sentences, the penetrating fer- 
vor, the gentleness and generosity of 
impulse, the moral elevation that one 
may always look for in this writer’s work, 
do not fail. 


Is Nature merciful ? Let us be just to her; but 
for myself, whenever I hear those three words, 
three things present themselves to my imagination, 
— the pant of a hunted hare, the look in the eye of 
a lost dog, and the heart of a woman toward a man 
who would betray her. It would be al- 
most enough, in this connection, to suggest the in- 
herent vagrancy of the affectional instinct in man, 
and the historic constancy of woman. What inge- 
nuity could surpass that involved in this one inven- 
tion of actual or possible anguish ? . The 
very impulse which leads two kinds of people, the 
dull and the fortunate—or we might add a third, 
the cold —into their clamor about the beauty and 
happiness of the world, itself accentuates the great 
onrclling sound of the truth, 


And again, in a different tone :— 


To attack a man for the faith of his great-grand- 
father is only next to ascribing to him the sin of 
Adam, and ranks the rationalist among the barba- 
rians at whom he sneers. Intelligent 
Christians today no more suppose that babies go to 
hell than Strauss did. A growing proportion of 
such Christians do not believe that the Bible teaches 
the doctrine of an eternal hell at all. 

We do not believe that the Almighty is ignorant of 
the laws of heredity, or that He overlooks the pres- 
sure of circumstances on human character. 
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Nor do we assert that Moses and Paul knew as 
much science as Herbert Spencer ; we simply sug- 
gest, let me say in passing, that the Omniscient may. 


The concluding thrust does not hit 
any one, because no one has claimed to 
know more science than the Omniscient, 
the great agnostic least of all; but, 
merely as a turn of the wrist, it is 
clever. 

The thread on which the essays, and 
all the thoughts within them, are strung, 
is an insistent longing for immortality, 
—for personal happiness in another 
world to mend the wrongs of this. If 
there is no personal immortality God 
is not good, they urge; “‘God,’ it has 
been well said by a great metaphysi- 
cian, ‘is chiefly of interest to us in so 
far as he is the condition of our im- 
mortality’” ; ‘‘ Death is either a glorious 
chance, or it is an awful outrage.” The 
essay that gives the title to the book, 
“The Struggle for Immortality,” is a 
plea for the speculation—not new — 
that immortality may be an achievement, 
a survival of the fittest, who, as Matthew 
Arnold’s solemn sonnet has it, 

Win, and that hardly, to the eternal life. 

The speculation is tenable. It is in- 
spiring and ennobling in its effect on 
human life. It is not forbidden by any 
fair reading of the Christian scriptures, 
and was held unrebuked by many early 
Christians. But it remains a specula- 
tion only. 
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ETC. 


As we go to press it is practically certain that 
California has adopted the reformed ballot system, 
Though at the end the bill was overwhelmingly car- 
ried, it has been a hard-fought battle, and one in 
which the behavior of the Federated Trades has done 
them great credit. It should be remembered of them, 
when people are criticising labor organizations, that 
instead of striving to obtain class legislation of the 
kind so unfortunately familiar in the “demands of 
Labor,” they have put their main strength, this two 
years, into the endeavor to force through a reluctant 
Legislature this most public-spirited measure. 


In this they even appear for the moment to a lit- 
tle better advantage than the honest farmer, for 
though the Grangers are backing them, the brunt of 
the fight has rested upon the Federated Trades, 
while the farmer is spending his chief interest on the 
wild and dubiously honest schemes of class legisla- 
tion of his Alliance. It is not unnatural, however, 
that a reform whose need becomes a crying one 
only in the cities, should fail to appeal as strongly to 
the farmer, who has never seen any glaring corrup- 
tion at his own polls, nor measured sticks with a city 
boss in a nominating convention. On the other 
hand, the continual subversion of his own vote, and 
the easy control of the State result, by a city vote 
that he must be aware is considerably manipulated, 
is an old grievance to the rural voter. 


Ir is not worth while to impute motives in the 
struggle that has taken place over this reform. It 
has doubtless been opposed by many in good faith, 
either from conservatism, or a misunderstanding 
sown in the first place by intcrested foes of the 
measure. It is not necessary to assume of a news- 
paper any more than of a man, (a newspaper being 
only a man so situated as to be able to give wide 
currency to his views,) that it is one of these inter- 
ested foes But it must be said in the matter of 
this particular bill, that the one who opposes it puts 
himself on the side where suspicion falls. Doubtless 
some men are hostile to the bill who are not ward 
politicians; but it is very certain that every ward 
politician is hostile. The Australian ballot system 
has been hated and feared in every State by the 
class of men whose rule in politics the people most 
desire to break, and that of itself is a comment on 
the tendency of the reform to break slates and pro- 
tect the polls, whose significance cannot be missed. 
The long fight made against it in New York by the 
governor that is almost the chosen representative 
of the Tammany organization, and in Connecticut 


by a governor that is generally reputed to hold the 
same relation to his own party machine, shows wel! 
enough whether the men immediately concerned, be- 
lieve it will injure their business. California has 
long borne a bad name among the States for corrupt 
politics : few legislatures are rated lower. She has 
taken a step toward clearing her reputation by join- 
ing the States now under the reformed ballot system. 
She is, we believe, the twenty-first one, and the fourth 
this winter,— nearly half the Union having adopted 
the reform within three years. 


THE California law is considerably impeded in 
action by the amendment increasing so greatly the 
number of signatures necessary for nomination by 
petition. This amendment was forced by the ene- 
mies ot the law, and avowedly to make political in- 
dependence more difficult, and to prevent citizens 
from escaping from the dictates of conventions. It 
is not, however, an amendment of the sort that un- 
dermines and secretly alters a bill. The great ob- 
jects sought are well attained by the bill as it stands, 
— the removal of the chief excuse for the handling 
of great sums of money by irresponsible committees ; 
the secrecy of the ballot ; and the increased ease of 
independent nomination. The last object is not so 
so perfectly attained as we had hoped, but the gain 
is great, and public opinion will, we trust, call for 
an amendment two years from now. 


THE Copyright Bill so long before Congress has 
also passed, the worse for amendments. The Copy- 
right League is exultant that the principle of inter- 
national copyright is at last acknowledged, and trusts 
to future amendments to remove the narrow and in- 
sular features of the law as it stands. Uuless the 
next few years should witness a considerable better- 
ing in the tone of our congresses, we should hardly 
feel so hopeful. The provision that requires the for- 
eign author to have his book set up and printed here, 
and that no later than he brings it out in his own 
country in order to obtain recognition of his prop- 
erty right in its has a ‘‘ protective ” quality that will 
enlist many in its defense. It will be likely to have 
backing from the same spirit in labor unions that 
baffles reformers in the matter of prison labor. 


ONE reflection forces itself rather mournfully on 
the mind, in observing the political activity of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. Farmers are right in saying 
there is a tendency to throw the burdens of govern- 
ment most heavily on them. From indirect taxation, 
which in its nature sifts down from class to class to 
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rest on the fundamental industry, the agricultural, 
to the crushing burdens of the Egyptian fellah, it is 
a matter of the simplest observation that the farmer 
suffers from his habitual acquiescence, and gets the 
disadvantages that other classes diligently shift away 
from themselves. But when our Western farmers 
discover this, from time to time, they are unfortu- 
nately given to spasms of fantastic demands, vagaries 
such as even ‘‘ Labor ”’— from which we have not a 
right to expect as much steadiness and responsibility 
as from land-owners —is outgrowing. They seem 
to fail altogether to grasp the reason of the disadvan- 
tage at which they perceive they are placed: véz., 
that they are comparatively isolated from prompt 
and full knowledge of events and discussions, and 
that they are inexperienced in the management of 
such affairs as require combination. Plainly, there- 
fore, their remedy is to encourage political education 
among themselves. There is one instance on record 
in which farmers achieved a great success at political 
affairs: it was the farmers of New England that 
founded our system of government ; and students do 
not fail to tell us that it was because they had learned 
in their colonial town system first to rule their own 
town, then their own State, that they were able to 
make a nation. But the Western farmer, waking to 
the perception that he is too much a cipher in gov- 
ernment, wishes at once to regulate the most pro- 
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found questions of national finance, before he has 
any clear idea of the finances of his own county, or 
has thought of watching what the county ring may 
be doing with the roadmaster of his own district. It 
is noteworthy that the New England farmer, who 
still manages his own affairs,-is exceptionally modest 
about giving points to great financiers on the regula- 
tion of the currency, or otherwise revolutionizing so- 
ciety. If the Western farmer would use his strength 
to increase local government, would learn to manage 
his own township, instead of having it managed 
from the county seat, and would take papers of both 
parties and compare what they say, as men of his 
grade in cities do, he would find his political disad- 
vantage disappear. Meanwhile, while he dreams of 
getting wealth by act of government, there is a prop- 
osition current in this State to take from him the 
election of roadmaster for his district, and make the 
office appointive by the county,—for the reason, 
frankly avowed, that the farmer takes too much 
interest in the choice of this local officer, and has 
been known to scratch in his interest the party nom- 
inees for higher offices. Surely the farmers will drop 
the substance to chase the shadow, if they allow what 
scrap of political independence and local self-govern- 
ment they now have to be filched from them by 
county machines, while they clamor to Congress to 
create for them vague sums of paper wealth. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The United States and Japan.! 


No country of Asia has received more attention 
from writers of books than Japan. It has been de- 
scribed again and again, until every square inch of 
the islands should be thoroughly familiar to all Amer- 
ican readers. But the social and political condition 
of that country is as yet practically an untouched 
field. Izano Nitobe is therefore a pioneer, and has 
produced an interesting and readable book. That it 
is virgin soil is continually suggested by the very ele- 
mentary details upon which the author properly lays 
stress, 

The first part of the book, divided into three chap- 
ters, describes foreign influence in Japan historically. 
The coming of the Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch, 
in the 16th century ; the success of the Dutch in driv- 
ing out the other competitors, and the discredit into 
which all foreigners fell through the efforts of the 


1The Intercourse between the United States and 
Japan. By Izano (Ota) Nitobe. Extra Volume vil, 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press: 1891. 


Portuguese to convert the natives to Roman Cathol- 
icism, are briefly discussed in the first chapter. Perry 
and his American predecessors occupy the second 
and third chapters. 

The interest is, however, in the second part of the 


book, including the fourth and fifth chapters. Here 
American influences in Japan, and the Japanese in 
America, are considered more in detail. The author 
justly says that the modern movement in Japan can 
no more be studied beginning with Perry’s arrival, 
than the Civil War can be understood without going 
further back than the firing on Sumter. The Amer- 
ican influence accelerated the movement, however, 
and he traces that influence in education, science, 
postal service, religion, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion. In education it is interesting to learn that 
while American influences were at first supreme, the 
model now is Germany in all but the normal school 
system. Intransportation, the railway has not made 
much progress, but the jin-riki-sha, the characteristic 
conveyance of Japan, is the invention of one of 
Perry’s American sailors. 
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The Veto Power.! 


It is strange that so important a feature of the 
government of this country should be left until the 
present time without being made the subject of a 
special study. Mr. Mason opens by tracing the devel- 
opment of the power from the time when the King 
practically made all laws. Then the power of the 
Commons grew in England, and they began to peti- 
tion the King to make certain laws. He answered 
the petition by enacting laws radically different from 
those the petitions called for. Then arose the prac- 
tice of framing the petitions in the form of an Act of 
Parliament, which the King might accept or reject as 
a whole. 

This was the perfection of the Absolute Veto, 
which from its very absoluteness has now become a 
dead power. 

In the American colonies the Absolute Veto was 
granted to both the governor and the King, and ex- 
ercised freely by them. When the State constitutions 
were adopted, so thoroughly was executive tyranny 
feared, that the veto power was absolutely denied to 
the governor sat first. In the Massachusetts con- 
stitution of 1780 the qualified veto, that might be 
everruled by two thirds of both houses, was first 
imtroduced. Under the Articles of Confederation the 
velo power practically rested with each of the States, 
but when the Constitution was adopted the idea of 
the limited veto prevailed. 

Mr. Mason then classifies the veto of the various 
Presidents under the three principal subject matters 
of the veto, — those affecting the form of government, 
those affecting the distribution of power, and those 
affecting the exercise of governmental powers. He 
concludes that the veto power has developed in a 
direction wholly different from that expected by the 
framers of the Constitution, and he claims that its 
most important exercise has been in the defeat of 
attempts of Congress unconstitutionally to enlarge its 
powers, in directions other than encroachments on 
the executive. The difference between the veto of 
1789 and 1889 is, however, not a difference in nature 
but in exercise. The appendix presenting a list of 
the vetoes of the different presidents is valuable for 
seference. 


Briefer Notice. 
The Prang Easter Cards, just received, seem to 
as unusually pretty and tasteful. The Easter sea- 
son lends itself to the decorative card better than 


1The Veto Power, 


By Edward Campbell Mason. 
Beston: Ginn & Company : 


1890. 
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any other; its significance is so simple, and the co- 
incidence of the Christian and the Pagan elements in 
its symbolism so much better than in the Yule-Christ- 
mas, for instance ; the flower, and bird, and butterfly 
are so inexhaustible in suggestion, that the designer 
has his card almost made to his hand in any garden or 
wood. The cards of this year are chiefly what are 
called booklets,— two or three card pages, bound 
together and containing a few lines of text,— 
snatches of Easter carols, bits of scripture, and so 
on. In two or three the Pagan festival has the 
ground, and there is no Christian symbolism, but 
only celebration of the flowers of spring. Such are 
**A Bunch of Daffodils,” in which Wordsworth’s 
and Herrick’s daffodil poems, illustrated with at- 
tractive pen drawings of the flowers, are bound in 
covers shaped and colored to represent a bunch of 
them,— a sort of fanciful trick that is rather pleas- 
ing with just such a subject, and with the beautiful 
execution it has here. In other booklets the Chris- 
tian symbolism is prominent. Another? has 
been added to the books of a class of which it seems 
especially true that of their making there is no end, 
—those brief popular biographies of which the 
fashion, if we mistake not, was set by the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series; and the great ‘‘amatory 
egotist,” as Macaulay called Petrarch, is set before 
us in a manuer that is entertaining, despite the fact 
that the book is rather below the general run of its 
class. The first sentence of the book is open to 
criticism for inaccuracy of statement, and the Eng- 
lish might easily have been improved by the proof- 
reader: ** All mankind love a lover, and for more 
than five hundred years Petrarch has been regarded 
as the ideal personification of this character.”” True 
it is that the mere mention of his name carries with 
it the suggestion of his Laura and his lyrics ; but his 
amours with another woman are so well known that 
he can hardly be called the ‘‘ ideal personification ” 
ofa lover. One is a little startled by this sentence 
on p»ge 15: ‘* Petrarch’s wonderful popularity, his 
literary royalty, was due more than all else to this 
enthusiasm for antiquity” ; and wh.le the mother 
tongue probably suffers worse there than anywhere 
else in the volume, yet the whole seems carelessly 
done, so far as the style is concerned ; though the 
author has made a fairly good selection from the 
vast wealth of material that is accessible to all stu- 
dents of Petrarch’s life. 


2 Petrarch, a Sketch of his Life and Works. By May 
Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts Brothers: 1891. For 
sale in San Francisco by Pierson & Robertson. 





